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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Whatever the Author may say far himself, 
the Translator xvill not answer far his im^ 
partiality in all cases. His accaunt af the 
English will scarcely be received with implicit 
confidence in this country. 
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PREFACE. 



A RELATION of all the battles^ or rather 
victories, of the army of the £ast» up to the . 
battle of Aboukir, has been published -by 
General Berthier. Imperious circum?: 
stances have induced me to ^ give an a€-» 
count of another epoch — ^that which folr 
lowed the battle of Heliopolis. I have 
thought it my duty to collect accurate ma«- 
terials for the history of the latter period 
of' the expedition to Egypt) and^ although 
it is difficult to preserve perfect impartir 
ality, when the writer treats of events in 
which he acted a part^ I have made it 
my study never to lose sight of it. ^ In 
^ speaking of the troops, I shall uniformly 
have occasion to trace their constancy and 
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courage: but it is no longer a series of 
brilliant victories, like those under Bona- 
FARTE, that I have to describe; nor a cam- 
paign, like that of HeliOpolis ; — what I 
have to relate, is a series of disasters. It 
is due to the character of the army of the 
East, to publish the causes of these mis* 
fortunes ; that it may be known that through-- 
out die troops showed themselves worthy of 
their former reputation. 

In the Introduction to this work, I have 
endeavoured to give the reader a general 
idea of the organisation of Egypt; of the 
system of defence suitable to the country; 
the political state of its inhabitants ; and 
Its interior administration. These general 
sketches, which I have- made conducive to 
roy principal object, will enable the reader 
sufficiently to understand the campaigns of 
the French, and the administratioil they 
introduced. 

A Map of Lower Egypt is prefix^ed to 
this work, laid down from the astronomic- 
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cal observations and the information coL« 
lected by learned men. This map is^ in 
fact^ the most accurate that has yet ap« 
peared. 

The government is about to publish, with 
the magnificence worthy of a great nation, 
the researches made in Egypt by the Cotnr* 
mission of Sciences and Arts ; in which may 
be studied with effect the ancient monu- 
ments, natural history, and government of 
the country, as well as the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. 
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to comprehend the causes of her l6s$ of that 
conquest. 

Continually engaged in nriilitary occupa- 
tions, I have not been aWe to regard with mi- 
nuteness all the political circumstances of the 
country : but the learned men who partook of 
the labours of the army of the East, and were 
enabled, under its protection, to dedicate their 
time wholly to interesting researches, will de- 
velope these to the public. My. design ^t 
present is to give, to 3uch of my readers as ar6 
unacquainted with Egypt, a general descrip- 
tion of its resoarces for defence against art 
enemy, and the political condition of its in- 
habitants. 
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Description of the Face qftf^e Couniry. 

* . ... 
Egypt is inclosed. by natural barriers. 

Separated from Asia by deserts, a small nutfi- 

ber of lower grounds, in which brackish wa- 

ter is found, are the only routes by which an 

army can approach on that side. The flat 

shore^of Egypt on the Mediterranean, ancit 

-the mouths of the Nile embarrassed 'witii 

bars of sand, afford only a few places pr^ier 

to land troops. Bounded on the west l)y 



 3. 

tmtnense deserts, ^gyp^ ^ subject on that side 
only to irruptions of the A^abs of. parhary* 
Separated, from the. Red: Sea by a desert, she 
has little reason to dread attack from that 
quarter ; since the two ports of that sea offer 
no resource to an invading army,, which 
could scarcely procure fresh wat^r there, and 
must obtain from Egypt it$elf the provisions * 
JWid camels necessary to pass the desert. 

On each • side of the Nile,, in . higher^ 
Egypt, is* a' chain of, barren. mountains. The 
valley in which the river flows between ,^these 
mountains is from four to five leagues in 
brfeadth, and. is covered with water at the pe- 
riodicd inundatiops of t|ie Nile. This valley^ 
alone is cultivated and inhabited. The chain 
of mountains on the eastern side, which sepa- 
rates^ the Nile from the Red Sea, is of greater 
height than the western. It terminates to- 
vrard the valley by precipices, which in many 
pkees have the. appearance of a high and im- 
mcrise walli broken here arid there by narrow 
valleys, formed by sudden and temporary 
winter torrents, which serve for paths tg pass 
over these mountains. ^ ThcL western chain^ 
^ "^hich separates the valley of the Nile from 
that of Ouasis, generally declines in a gradual 

B ^ 
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n^ah'ne'f. 1* ot^'aJnis'Slduit; BoHMlvi^, it i6> mote 
abrupt ; arid fbiMr the angler which' th* Nile 

fotms near (Ibiiah-, it h sfeetn lilcc ^€^ Cistern 

chain, till it reaches- Sidnfna, whete? tte liiAuftM 
tains rise stilf higher, and leaVe tiAy a tu^hmw 
plassagc to die river. 

In the neighbourhood afC£t(y, iSit di^itance 
between these tW6 chains of vnontit^^ 
increafes. The eastern tertniiiates towatcb 
the extrcrfiitjr of the Red Sea, witheue any 
appearance of connexion with the moun- 
tains of Arabia, which terminate in the 6mhe^ 
manner * 

The western cfe^in dccKnei tbWi^cb Fayw 
oum, and near Cairo takc^ ki dkectioinF ta 



* The manner in which the chain of iiiouhtahi^ 6it eftw^fr 
c6ast 6t the Red 9ei tei'minaites^ sUid the' W lands whMie 
forrit a species of vall^jr in the ist^Hnas of Su^z*-« valley in-^ 
closed on eadi side with sand-hills> stretching to the f66t of 
the mountains^ particularly on the &ide of -Aslft— tVtfdld' teatf 
ns fo suppose that in fortner tmies there was a co^ifi^niiftiMUnr 
bietween the two seas, by a strait, siiice filled with sands, 
brought thither by the opposing currents, and the accumula- 
tion of the mud of the Nile at the mouths of that nveh 
Some ex&^'rdiha^y change Whidrhks silter^d ffie tev^l-tf^'fM^ 
Medi*€Ftaiieafi.-.siAfce th^' is tweirfy«ftvc feet lowei^ thsm fcM 
Red Sea— may hate idontribttted to the first formation of the 
isthmus, Wliich has since been greatly increased by Hie ami 
©rfFieT^He. . • .'• 






^^e .^fKl^irt^a^t, dad ^terwacds 4p ttie tW/e^t, 

« - 

.whtre it fi^Fijas tixo cc^st of th/e M^U^^* 
4}f^. The roq^ ,ia the jieighbourhood of 
fAI^^^mlrla add i^bpojcir .^pcar to be^|i i,qle 
det^iched from this chain of 9K)untains. 

In d^ sSpace which Uos between these two 

-^^^ains^^fl the ^a is rthe tplain of Lower 

.?gKpt> forin^d .i|i great part qf the depo- 

. ^k^d ^qynh of <|he Nile* hy the branahes of 

which river^ and numeroij^ canals cut for jlr- 

.rigatiqn, it is:in|erseoted. 

The T«vqn branches by which the. Nile 

^fflaerJy ispr§«l jtJetf, tbrp^gh the Delta, to 

the sea are at present redjiic^d to two pri|)ci* 



fThe movingitt&d^ls^ extend (as.wUl be seen in the map) 

. )^in >4|bott^ak'aiid Ric-depdar beyond El-^rish. They pc- 

capy the entire space lying between tbe Me4iterranean and 

the mountains of Arabia Petrea, who<;e base they cover. The 

• vfKiiids9>wbich'in:-this> country are considerably uniform, have 

,*£Wff^^Q IWe)dir«G^pivtofili tbe sand-hills. Tk^y strf^ch ^ , 

generally from the noipth-west to the sputh-east, and are sepa* 

rated by narrow valleys. It is only in the lower of these 

' iMiid4iiIlsy usually lying at the^ibot of higher ground of the 

. tia^e. na^pre, that water is ibund. by sinking weils of several 

fleet in depth. Palm-ttreesi whicl\grow on the^e sapds, are a 

sure indication of water. 

' These moving sands, and the inequality of their surface, • 
^^9fs^er,tz 9^rch particulai^ly toilspnie»>and ^are t^e. greatest 
^f b$)t|K:le \o jt)iQ^pa9^« of t|ie desert by an army. 



pal blanches— those of Rosetta and Diathietta^ 
One or two. canals, navigable orily part o^ the 
year, are the only remains of the *^bthcr 
branches. The canal of Mde^'-is' the ancient 
Tanitic branch; and that of Achtootin the 
Mendesian. Their mouths are still to be 
traced at Omferedje, and at^Dibeh. The 
canals of Karinen and Tabanieh, which fkll 
into the sea at Bourlos, are the vestiges of the 
ancient Sebenni tic branch. 

Fewer traces are found of the* Pelusiac 
and Canopic branches; which| approaching 
each other hear the desert^ *are widely* sepa- 
rated in the Delta. 

The traces of the Pelusiac branch are how^ 
ever very distinct in the province of Char- 
kielt*; and its mouth is at Tineh, near the 
ruins of Pelusium. 

It is probable that, when the seven branches 
of the Nile existed together, they severally 
contained nearly an equal body of w^tcn 
Yhe subsequent unequal divisipn qf water, 
canals cut in directions to affect the equili- 
brium of the waters, canals whose channels 

r 

were neglected, and other causes, having di- 
minished the body of water in one of these 
l)ranches, the water naturally feUirig at its 
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jnouth> th^ sfia rushed in, drove . back the 
fre^ water> and completely mingled with it. 
The brackish quality of the water of thi$ 
branchy after this revolution, destroyed the 
fertility of the land it o verflowed, and com-* 
pelled the cultivator to abandon it. 

An ignorance of the cause of the sterility of 
the ]and> or the interest of cantons more fa- 
voured and popular, have prevented the re- 
establishment of the equilibrium of the waterj 
and the preservation of the canals has been 
neglected in proportion as the cultivators re«- 
tired from their banks to more fertile parts 
of the country. 

Thi$ effedi is sometimes observed in the 
benches of Rosetta and Damietta. The breach 
of a dyke, or other circumstances, increasing 
the body of water in one of the branches at 
the expense of the other, the sea penetrates 
into that which falls in its level, impregnat- 
ing the land with salt, and compelling ^^the 
cultivator to desert it, till, the equilibrium 
beir]g> established, the fresh water imbues 
the land sufficiently to restore its fertility. 
^ Ot^er causes have contributed to destroy 
the Pelusiac branch. The crusades, by 
burning and destroying the city of Pelusium 



SHA <>Mr 'pmcxpA kAm (Si thijt c^ton^ 
drove thte inbabitaiits ftoffe^tkatfrdtttwr pro* 
Vincc, exposed to all iht ftiierfe« of war, 
The i^elusiac branch was fao longer prcfiterwd, 
TIjc euttivators inhabiting btfii^r brWiches, 
eager to engross the wafcfrs otf the Nilte, di^^ 
Vfef ted theth to -ffeeir own fends j attd> the 
equflibrhiih thtis tfestroyed, the sea flawed 
Into thjs branch. l%b land^ a^bafttlcfnid, md 
*no ionger irrigated with fresh -^l^^iafter, "was itli^ 
%tted vmh salt, and extensive cairtSOhs btcknife 
'sterile tleset'ts* 

It canncithe doubted Aat Lbivtr Egyfit ih 
great part owes its exiftence to the accumu^ 
^Ution oF eiarth depbsited by the Nilfc. — 
¥he agitafted matter which thit rivtr did ftdt 
?Ifeave On /its banks must settle whfere iSst 
^Equilibrium of the contjchding ihotions of thte 
^rivdr-and 'the *ea produced a cakn. THte 
"tttatter thus idepbsited ^formed bari or sand- 
banks, which the different movemenfe of fhe 
Water extended to the right and kft. In- 
creased successively hy the action df the 
winds arid water, they at length fbrtned the 
chains of ^sand-^banks wliich Ife ^tA*<dfcVi the 
Varibas inou'ths of the Nile. 

These sand-isariks wouH long temfiih sefpa- 



mted ifibm >(iie ;land )rocmiiu]o(ied fmn ^ 
direct deposits of the vbm^, by ifitervalts -^r 
lakes faraoled by the iaRux of the sea, although 
-tcoeiving the river water aft the period of fbte 
inundations. Bot ^ucfa ^ lakes must dim^sh 
in proportion as the growth ($f land, vfor^ned 
hy the agitation of i^e river, ^Ued 4ip &e 
^annels by whic^h the si?a entered. 

As fthe Ynud «f thfe river naturally ftffet 

^bf?erfldtirs the low :gr«)unds nearest its bed, its 

badks "would be the £rst ^tp tise abovse the 

terel 6f the other knd; the growth of ^khd 

from deposited mud would be slowtr in -its 

progress in more didt^uit iparts ; and hence 

thei« would refna^ lakes towards the :oDasts 

lying at the ^f^atest distance fforntheipoi^t 

^whdre the Nile l!»anchds into sei^eml ^caMik. 

Thas theiie have always bden ^narshes near 

'Pdiisiu«nj dnd the bed of the laice Ma)r«<»is 

eontJntWs tt>!Bie Wiy 4ow. 

^ Inhe^ftrid gfowirig frOte the Me W*ds 

^nitiiraify 40 ^11 '^ehese lakes, enlarge Low^r 

Egypt,* and giaih on the istea. The siea <J'p- 

|}oS<« '*1m« tendency* THe gnoWth of -land 

^fpdih^e'Nae is p^ri^aps arrited^at tfeit-poiftt 

where it no longer gains in one quarter btit 

'h^ k»irfg-ih'a»€Jthign. It ^as b^en-obselrved 
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;^t»iQf manyiOcntttrftes past/ itiore land has 
iheeri gtioed by theseathaaaccumulated from 
/thdrdud of the>Iile*'.';IIt is everi to be foreseen 
•jthat,! if art docs nofc direct the operations of 
rtitture^if the body of water is suffered to 
; spread, and the bids of the principal branches 
:pf the river to be enlarged, and the equili- 
brium of water at the Imbiiths of the river 
oegleCted>* the. sea^ will gain new lands from 
. the cultivator, instisad of yieldiug any. This 
is in truth the fate; that menaces Egypt, if 
that jrouh try remains in the hands of anigno^ 
rant people. 

Jt hasi, before been observed, that, when ta 

diminution of water in one of the branches of 

the .river permits an influx of the. sea into its 

clDAnfi^h th^^ salt water spreads ov^ the Iqw 

gTiOunds and into the lakes bordering on the 

; riven / Sometimes aided by storms on the 

coast, the sea water. extends nhe boundaries 

r of the iiskes, overflows the land which (hav- 

Jog accumulated frpm the deposits of the 

Nile) separates jthe lakes from th^ branches 

iefthe river^ and. compels the . cultivator to 

al?andon a territory rendered {Sterile by^ diese 

inundations. t 

1 

:,_ . py this^process may be e^rpl^ined the ^r- 
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matlon of tli« shgllow and marshy lakes 
which, lie on the coasts of -Egypt. The 
Urge$t of these. Lake Menzaleh/ now covers 
a great part of the land formerly watered 
by the Pelusiac, Tanitic, and Mendesim 
branches; Lake Bourlos is near the mouth 
of the ancient Sebennitic brapch, and c^anab 
cut from the branch of Rosetta4. Lake Ma-* 
adieh is near the ancient Canopic mouth. ^ 

Lake Etko, a hew lake, formed during the 
inundation of the 9th year (l 801 ), was occa- 
sioned by the opening of the canal of Deiroat 
by the inconsiderate orders of general Menoti. 
The water of the canal spreadiiig in a large body 
over the neighbouring low grounds, forced it- 
self a passage among the sand-hills to the sez. 
After the usual inundation, when the level of 
the fresh water had fallen, the channel it had 
ibrmed near la maison quarrie being no 
longer full, the sea rushed in biy that passage 
and formed a new lake. . . 

Lake Mstreotis was too far distant from the 
Nile to be filled with its mud. The canal 
cut to convey water to Alexandria, and after- 
wards the neglect to keep open the. canals of 
Bahireh which flow- into the lake, diverted 
the waters of the Nile from the lake ; and its 
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^WArrmiiixmion ^kk ikm^iscz (being cdit&ed 
siipC the Mral^r ts£ liie ^e^vaporated. ^Lofke 
]:Mfl^eoti$^ had therefore been dcy jbr ^a long 
:|»i^d; 'but there still remained in h$ bed 
doirscckkh mttdand^ mov^ing sand; and^ receiv** 
iitigitfaeiainm winter and small quan^i^'4)f 
'.the .Nile during ^the inundation through the oa- 
-Bids of Bahirehy it is .mar^y'during.aigrcatjpart 
of the year. . 

The English^ during the hst campaign^ 
-having c^t the dyke of the canal of Alcxan- 
jdsia^ ivrhich separates the canal from lake 
.Madieht that lake was again o^rerflown by 
,the sea. Jti extends through a valley pacallel 
-to the- seaiirom which itis separated only by 
.a liill whose breadth in some places as :no 
1 jiiore than ^00 toises: it stretches: beyond i the 
[tower of the. Arabs. 
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.** Tiiisr operation.; or the Englhh almost entirely separates 

Alexandria from the rest of'l^ypt. The breach^ they inade 

inUbe dyke^of that ca£ial-d^rive& the city of wateo and will 

. inevitably occasion its ruin, if not speedily repaired. But is 

' it to be expected that the Turks are in a conditioi^ to under^^ 

• tike :iOLOonsiderable<arwork without tiie aid of Europe? The* 

'Tiil'kish goverfiment,' which by its' neiwre t^nds to destrpy in- 

. stead of preservii^g great public work^, oannot be supposed to 

apply itself with 'much vigour to remedy th|^ evil, or to make 

«uc^ fieouiua^ saeriffiees-fts'the'laboar would demand. 
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Theve am ^3^ % few bdoea formed bijr m 
snperflttoas wateni of the itiioMiatioiis of thai 

that liavtf no ofttkt, are dissipkediaAcnfranJf; 
otihpbf e^aporitioa. Such are the'lakxe <»£ 
Fiyoam, Grairuk^ Birket^-el-P&dffi Cinadfe 
"Tomlait ^^ and of those named iirah^ dbrqitghi 
which presses the canal of Suhz. These iast 
neceive the water of the Nile only when thet 
inundation is very great. ) 

Besides 1^ branches and pirincipal cdiUls 
befere described^ Lower Egypt is i^teissccfidf 
by various canals of irrigatioii,  cut . (torn the> 
grand branches. The waters of <ihe inoiM 
dation conveyed by these canals, and retained 
by dykes in several districts, first of all wa- 
der the higher^ ground, and, iiaving success 
sively served to fertilise many cantons^ glidsi 
M6 the liases or the sea. 

The swelling of ^e Nile begins in the 



* The lakes of Ouadi Tomlat, which were filled, in ih^ 
exfcradrdinary mundation of th« 9Ui year (1801)^ coAtilified toi 
jpotth vfa4(^ to dry by evaporatioa dullng (he samt^r ; aB4 
if the army had not been drawn to t!>e ooastby the invasion 
ci the £nglish^ the circumstance of the water remaining in 
liie^ tkkes must h^ve changed the mature of th« milUary op«^ 
^ti^ns 9^ the freofier of Syrioi. / 
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tnmmftr ;$olstice, and reaches^ its greatest e)c- 
tent in the autumnal equinox ; when^ having 
displayed its grandeur for a few days', it be«> 
gins to diminish. The waters of the inun.*^ 
dation subside more gradually than they rose. 
At the winter solstice the river is, already, 
low; but there still remains water in the 
grand canals. .At this period the land is put 
into a course of culture^ and soon after the 
country is passable. 

.The large canals employed: in irrigation 
%egin to fill at the latter end of Thermidor 
{August) f and the whole of Egypt is inun-r 
dated in the beginning of Vcndcmiaire {Sep^ 
tember). The waters spread more or less 
rapidly 9 according to the various cantons.- 
Usually the communications are again opened 
for foot passengers at the end of Brumaire 
{November) ; but the low grounds and the 
canals are then still filled with water or mud. 
They dry vtp in Frimaire {December). At 
that, period many of the principal, canals are 
however still impassable for troops and artil-. 
lery, the water being too shallow for boats, 
and the bed of the canal too deep with mud 
to be forded.. .As ifi Egypt bridges and roads 
are very rare, and no route is formed for the 
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principal pbiHts* of commiirircaition*, the Delta 
cannot cohVettiently 'be tibsscd but in the 
month df Pltiviosb [January and Febniaiy). 
^ 'The rise - and fall of the Nile happen ear- 
lier or later^ ty fifteen days, or sometimes 
even a month ; but it may be established as a 
general' rale that Lower Egy|)t is passable in 
a complete nianner only from the beginning 
bf Vetitose (;^J^tbruajy):xo thh end of Ther-' 
middr [August). None but the great brancjiesf 
at this time contain water, and on them xniy' 
always be' found boats fbr^pakage, Thti* (Tri- 
tons which receive water ofnly by ' cut caniils; 
and after the higher lands 4iave teen iriuil^ - 
dated, are not passable till later. SutW, FoV 
instance, is part of the pfoviitce : of Cltarkieh. 
• By this sketch' it will be seen that miliferjf 
operations lire not praciticable in Lower Egypt 
during more' than seven ^months in' the yeari 
It is possible indeed, duVing the other 'montftsj 
to march on the" borders of the dcsfert! ;'^But 
the villages in 4:hat ^quarter are' little able to 
furnish the provisions ftcee^ary to- an afmjf 
wanting every thing after the passage of the 
desert, and no communications can be kept 
open from thence with the villages of the 
interior during Vendemiaire, Brumaire, and 
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$ive). Thus, duriog iheae moqtb^, and, dwr^ 
ing the two other inonths of the roun^^tioQ 
of Egypt, it is sca^c? ly p9as;ihle \tQ eo^fcute 
oa thi$ frontier anj otheir th^ partif^l epter^ 
prises* 

Thus also an araxy landing on the co»sti 
and wishing at this period to conun^nce ope^ 
rations in the interior of Egypt* could do $9 
only by water. An coeroy would howevei^ 
find advantages in arriving at this season* if 
he was content to establish himsplf on carr 
tain points of the coast* where he could witl^ 
difficulty he attacked* while he conibined th^ 
means of his can^paign for the proper s^son^ 

An army that h^ Egypt to defend would 
also be embarrassed: in its operations during 
the inundation. Part of its movements bcr 
ing made by water, they would, be always 
tatdy and difficult to execute, Ther^ ^f 
even points on the coast where forces could 
not be concentrated* if suddeiily attacked^ 
without the greatest obstacles. 
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'System of War adopted by the French. 

Such are ti» general physical circumstances 
of Egypt. We will not stay to consider their 
influence on the conduct of a war^ nor the 
dt£fereat n>odes of attacking, defending, and 
fortifying this coantry, relative to the tactics 
and military Tc;soarces dF the neighbouring 
nations, since that would throw these obser^ 
vations too much into detail ; we will merely 
examine the syrtem of war and fortification 
adopted by the French in Egypt. 

When the French landed in Egypt every 
thing there was new to them. To the cli- 
mate, the tactics of the mamalukes, and the 
manners of the inhabitants, they were stran- 
gers. They had not only to engage the armed 
ibrce of the country, that is to say the mama- 
ktkes, l>ut the Arabs and the cultivators of the 
land. To gain possession of the country, and 
to fortify themselves against internal and ^^ 
reign enemies, resources of every kind were 
to be created; and the inhabitants were to be 
won t^ their ai&ctions, and civilised^ Eo- 
^naparte rapidly seised the system iit for these 
purposes. 

c 
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Egypt affords none of those natural lines 
of defence, those chains of mountains and 
rivers, which, in Europe, determine the sy- 
stem of fortification, attack, and defence of 
a country. She has lione of those strong 
places whose possession carries a province. 
The extensive and flat shore of the Mediter- 
ranean is every where perfectly accessible by 
small boats, but has few places proper for 
the debarkation of a large army ; and in one 
place only vessels can ride in safety from the 
winds, and approach near enough the shore 
to support an army. An . enemy, having 
gained footing, may, in any season, except 
during the inundation, easily penetrate into 
the country : every quarter is open before 
him* There is no strong post to impede his 
progress, if he is not checked in his march 
by forces- occupying the narrow points be- 
tween the Nile and the lakes. Fortifications 
to defend the mouths of the Nile can alone 
constrain him in his operations; and they 
are nothing without the protection of an 
army. ^ 

The passage of the desert of Syria is not 
without obstacles. The road is determined by 
the places that furnish water, some of which 
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may be occupied and protected with works ; 
but they may also be turned by the bodies of 
cavalry which compose the Turkish armies, 
possessing the means of ample convoys. 
These first difficulties, however, surmounted, 
Egypt is entirely open on the side of the de- 
sert. Places of strength that might be con- 
structed in the desert would not stop an 
enemy, because there is no particular route 
traced either by nature or art. 

If the Turks, the only enemy which could 
then be foreseen by the army of the East, pe- 
netrated into the interior of the country, 
fanaticism would raise the inhabitants for 
their aid. They would there find auxiliaries, 
subsistence, and evjery resource, which would 
at the same time be refused to the French. 
It was only with an army that the French 
could resist such advantages. 

All these considerations combined to form 
this principle— that Egypt was to be defend-j 
ed by an army rather than by fortifications, 
which, from the natural circumstances of the 
country, and the kind of enemies that were 
to be opposed, could not be made of suffi- 
cient importance materially to influence the 
war, ' . 

c S 



Tine difficdty of conveying provmoQ and 
ammvuiitioQ in Egypt — the nature of the food 
of the £nJiabitants> to which the French sol- 
diers wore nc^t yet accustoigaed — ^and th» ne- 
cessity of providing subsistence at the powti 
where the French army might hs^ve oceasioni 
to concentsate, required that magazioes shontld 
be formed. They were to be protected frow 
^M attacks of the Arabs, the inhabit^ts of 
Egypt, and a foreign enenay, by fertifiei^ 
posts, few m siuni^er, and capable of that 
service with small garrisons, that the army 
might not be weakened by too many detach- 
ments« It was at the ^tme time seen that 
such of these posts as should be on the ex^ 
treme ff otioier should be sufficiently strong to 
repel an enemy till it^ could be succoured by 
the main army. The vigil^ce necessary to 
support the civil governoient and maintak> 
tranquillity ako required fortified posts, strong 
enougb to overawe the inhabitants^ and to 
serve as a retreat to the French detachnmtnta, 
in the case of a general insurrection,, or at^ 
tacks from superior parties of the enemy. 

On these principles, Bonaparte marked 
out the centre of military openMdons and 
magazines, the posts on the frontiers, and 
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tht)sc of cotnmuttication, Ht also formed 
on the Nifc a tnztint, strong tnougii to pro- 
tect military movrements and the necessary 
convoys. 

Fortification^ constructed by ihi French. 

The fortifications were extremely dif- 
ficult to construct : die methods of con^- 
^trtrction proper to the occasfon, and the 
resources fot executing them, were all dif- 
ferent firom European usage. Wood was abJ^ 
solutely Wanting; tools were scarce; a 
greiat number had been lost with the fleet j 
and M^fkshops were to be raised to fabricate 
others. The troops, worn out by change of 
dimate, the fatigue of incessant marches^ 
often short of food, and entirely deprived of 
spirituous liquors, were with difficulty brought 
to work at the fortifications ; and althbugh 
the price promised them was excessive, they 
did not labour with any good Will, 

The inhabitants of the country, surprised 
and terrified with a change of masters, were 
not sooii induced to labour at these woi-ks# 
Kind treatment however, and exact payments, 
which they never obtained frorrt their old 
government, subdued their aversieto, tiiough 
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slowly. But the inhabitants never cquld be 
employed but upon the coarsest parts of the. 
labour, as it was with difficulty they could 
accustom themselves to the use of European 
tools and machinery, which spare at once 
the time and strength of man. 

The scarcity of tools and workmen, and 
the lowness of the finances, greatly retarded 
the fortifications. Notwithstanding, which 
they rose every where with a rapidity that 
surprised the inhabitants, and made a power- 
ful impression in favour of the French, 

While these works were raising, the 
French had to guard against the attacks both 
of the enemy*s troops and the inhabitants. 
They were therefore promptly to be placed 
in a state of defence ; and, wherever that was 
possible, ancient constructions made part of 
the new ones. But the whole of these 
works, however hastily reared, were on a 
plan to remain part of a general system of 
durable fortifications. 

The city of Cairo, situated at the opening 
of the valley of the Nile, near the point where 
that river divides into different branches, pre- 
sented itself naturally as the common centre 
of military operations, the civil administration. 
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and coitunerce. It . was ihsTpfoK selected 
for qoiic^ntratijig- the ariny, whence the. 
tTQops might march upon any invaded fron- 
tier. The opinion, although in some degree 
superstitious, of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who in all wars and civil dissensions 
consider the party in possession of the capital 
as masters of Egypt> had its share also in 
forming this choice. 

The city of Cairo was too extensive, and 
i^lcluded too Urge a population> to permit tl^e 
French to fortify and defend it* The points- 
only were occupied which commanded the 
town. The. naost judicious use was made of 
the ancient castle; and from the chaps of its 
ruins arose a citadel, tenable by a small body 
(Jf troops, whose artillery and position com- 
manded the entire city, and checked the inha- 
bitants. Other small posts were constructed 
round the city, in quarters the most distant 
from the citadel, to protect certain establish- 
ments. 

Magazines necessary to the army, and work- 
shops, particularly magazines for the artillery, 
were to be attached to the centre of the mili- 
tary operations. The banks of the Nile were to 
be preferred, because of the facility the river 
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aiSdrded to cc^voys. Gizeb VN& therefore 
chosen for this establishment; and an oldcoti-* 
struction c^ Murad^Bey was completed into a 
fortress ibr its protection. • 

The French having determined on thife 
centre of their military operations, and the? 
means of protecting a pjace so important to^ 
wards the entire possession of Egypt, had to 
prepare for the defence of another pkcc even 
more interesting to them— the sea- port which 
contained their marine, with almost all their 
magazines; and the passage for reinforce- 
ments. 

The influence of Alexandria as a garrison 
and place of war is very inconsiderahle. 
This city, cut off from the rest of Egypt by a 
desert» is almost re'garded by the inhabitantsr 
of Egypt as a foreign plac«. All the culti-* 
▼ated land of Egypt migh^ be possessed with- 
out any manner of dependence on Alexan^ 
dria, while that city couW scarcely exist with-* 
out the waters of the Nile and the provi- 
sions of Egypt, But as apt excellent sea-, 
port, and the only one that is to be found on 
the coast, Alexandria is in f^qt the k^ of 
JEgypt. No maritime ente«»prise c^ be 

considered aa solid without possession of that 



port; and the principal commerce of Egypt 
is carried on there, because the . Boga^ 
{mouths) of Rosetta and Damietta can be 
passed only by small boats. 

The road of Aboukir, dangerous only 
when north and north-west winds prevail, ia 
situated near Alexandria ; and at the 'bottom 
of that road |$ the most favourable spot for 
debarkation on the coast. 

These reasons determined the French tp 
fortify Alexandria, and to increase its worka 
so much the more as it was the only place 
exposed to an attack from Europe, fiot 
these views demanded very str<:»ig works, aiul 
^ great deal of time and latfeur* The army 
cottld hot, without being too much weaken* 
ed, ordinarily leave in that city more that) ig 
weak garrison ; and the defence of the tdWA 
and fort included a very extensive circle* 
All the ground in the environs was coven^d 
with old buildings and hills of ruins. The 
French availed themselves of the rains of 
w'orks made by the ancient Ar^bs, of the 
pharus, and other places, to form a line ^ 
defence, flanked by redoubts erected upon 
the highest hills of ruins, which were after**- 
wards converted into more regular forts. 
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Thc^c wprks,: pushed on tvith a? touch rapi- 
dity^is the.mean^.of the French permitted, 
^eedily assumed' a formidabje appearance,; 
but were in truth ajl along very. weak. 

An old mQsque> standing on 'the Isle, of 
Marabou, was ,c<iHi verted into a fort, to deferid 
the creek in wtfieh the army had efiectexi its 
kndjng, afid : .the. western chanpel of the anr. 
cient port of Alexandi:ia. . ,* \.- 

. The ancient castle of, Abqukir was repair- 
ed and garrisoned; and, had it been con>*; 
pleted, might, have fdrmed an intrenchment 
capable of resisting an attack till the army 
tould be assembled, supposing the enemy to 
have landed ai the bottom of the road. 
. Xhe other timpprtj^nt points on the coast 
were the two great moutjis of the Nile. 
Rpsetta : and Damietta were too extensive 
aoid populous to be chosen for military 
po$tsj they were too far removed from the 
raioyth.of the river to defend it; and gun- 
"boats ranged within the Bogaz could not ef- 
fectually prot^t the. entrance, if not, support- 
ed by land batteries. An 0I4. castle at the 
distance of half a league below Rosetta was 
repaired ^n4 garrisoned. It was named 
Fort Julian. Below Damietta, in the nar- 
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rowcst part of the slip of land which sepa- 
rates the Nile from lake Menzaleh, on the 
site of the village of Lesbeh, was construct- 
ed another fort, to which was given the name 
of Fort Lesbeh. It commanded the Nile^ 
and would have checked the enemy, if, having 
landed on the shore to the east of the harbour^ 
he had attempted ! to march against Danuetf^k 
It was however tpo distant from the BogoZf 
to protect boats^ stationed to defend the tin-*. 
trance. Twotov^ers, fornierly built on the 
two banl^s of the river, were repaired iwX 
garrisoned. . . ' 

There were still new points of the coast 
which it was useful to occupy, such as the 
mouths of.Bourlos, Dibeh, arid Omfaredje; 
but there was no opporfupity of doing aay 
thing at these places till latterly, whca 
towers were constructed, covered with a gla-- 
cis, and mounted with some pieces of cannon# 
These places were besides defended by gun-i- 
boats. V i 

An intermediate post between Fort Julian 
and Aboukir was* wanting to protect the conv* 
munication with Alexandria, and augment the 
vigilance employed on the side most nienaced. 
An ancient caravansera, to which the name of 
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la maison quart^e was given, was converted 
into a military station* This post defended 
also the mouth of Lake Etko. 

A central point was necessary for the ope- 
rations of the army stationed on the coast, and 
iot magazines of ammunitions and prpvi-- 
sions* The place where the canal of Alex-* 
andria springs from the Nile, liot far from 
Ramanieh, was selected for this purpose j 
aod a redoubt was built, and magazines form- 
ed there* As Cairn was the centre of ope- 
ructions for the whole of Egypt, so was 
Ramanieh for the coast. A body of re-r 
serve could always from that place gain with 
rapidity any point menaced between Bourlos 
and Alexandria. In case of concentrating th^ 
entire army, the various corps from every part 
of Egypt might assemble at Ramanieh to 
majrch against the enemy , From Ramanieh it 
was three days' journey to Damietta, across the 
Delta. Foiir d^s were suificient to march 
by the Delta, from Ramanieh to Salahieh% 
Roads and bridges in that direction might 
hai^e kept the communication open during 
eveiy part of the yean 

On the frcmtier of Syria, Belbeis andSala- 
bieh were mcu-k^d (nit as the remotest posits. 
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The : first plan was to make th^m places of 
considerable strength; but the difficulty of 
forming extensive works with few tools and 
labourers compelled the French to abandon 
that scheme. These posts were therefore 
used as magazines; and Salahieh^ situated otk 
the skirts of the cultivated lands near the 
desert, was the more considerable. 

The campaign of Syria opened new projects 
of defence hv that frontier. It was then 
thought the naost judicious system, to occupy 
the principal stations inthedesert. Thea^cient 
ca&tle of £l-^rish, situated almost at the ex-« 
tremity of the desert next to Syria, was forti- 
fied and garrisoned; and a post of commu- 
nication was constructed at Katieh. 

The valley >f El- Arish is so situated that 
an army, marcfiing from Syria to Egypt, must 
necessarily hall there to collect the indispensa- 
bk m.«s of ,aKing the desert. A strong 
place at El-Arih would certainly cover Egypt, 
and might eveii maintain a menacing attitude, 
if it could b^ so placed as to command 
the wells; if i force could be maintained 
there sufficientto prevent all other establish- 
ment in the valty ; if works could be prompt- 
ly raised strong enough' tp. hold out till the 
arrival of succours; and if it could be sup- 
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plied with provisions, hot only to stand a long 
blockade, but to furnish provisions for the 
army marching to relieve it, and chase the 
enemy into Syria. 

But not one of these requisites was to be 
found: the works proceeded slowly in the 
midst of a desert, where all means were want- 
ing: the sea was not open, and provisions that 
could be carried on the back of camels were 
scarcely sufficient for a very weak garrison : 
the enemy* might gain a footing in the valley 
of El-Arish, and find water for his army, 
while he laid seige to the fortress ; or might 
hold in check with a few tra>ps its feeble 
garrison, while he acted againstEgypt. The 
works which had been begun were not finish- 
ed when the visier's army laid siege to it in 
Nivose, in the 8th year (I8O0). Before the 
French army could march to its succour, the 
place was taken by surprise; aided by a 
diplomatic artifice. 

After the victory of HeliopJis, the French 
army, obliged to lay siege a Cairo, were 
restrained from pursuing th< visier to El- 
Arish^ where they might ha^e made a solid 
station, or entirely have demoished that post. 
Afterwards, on further reflexon, it was con- 
sidered that posts in the dtsert were diffi- 
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cult to maintiain and' sufficiently garrison ; 
that they weakened the army by detach- 
ments j that other routes which had been 
discovered might serve for 'armies chv^&f 
composed of cavalry, like th^t of the Turks, 
or at least to strong parties to overrun the 
interior of Egypt, while the 'French army 
was acting in various parts, or waiting ' for 
them in the desert. It was considered that, 
with ' the Turkish armies, it was alwayi 
extremely important to act on the offensive J 
that, to cross the desert with an army, the 
Turks must halt at Katieh to collect the 
necessary means, and that the French army 
would have great advantage in marching to 
that place to give them, battle -, or, if that was 
not practicable, to attack them with a con- 
centrated army, when^ fatigued with the 
passage ^ of the desert, they should be On the 
point of entering the cultivated lands. 

The French returned therefore by degrees 

. to their first plan. Salahieh formed isi post 
sufficiently strong to hold out with a small 
garrison till succours could arrive, and to 
contain sufficient provisions for- the troops 
during their operations in the desert. Bflbei^ 

' served as a magazine between Salahieh and 
Cairo. 
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In the interior of the country, at Menouf^ 
Miit-Khramr, Mansoura, and other places, 
posts were formed to protect the navigation 
of the Nile, overawe the inhabitants, and 
serve as magazines. 

Sue? was also converted into a post; and 
there the works* encountered almost as many 
obstacles as at El-Arish, because every thing 
was to be conveyed through the dcisert. The 
^rtiiications raised in that place were suffi- 
cient to protect against the Arabs the esta- 
blishments designed to be formed in that 
quarter I but there was no intention to defend 
Suez against a serious attack, because it 
would probably form one of the points of a 
general invasion of Egypt, and would there* 
fore be cut off from succours. Besides, Suez 
depending on Egypt for provisions, and 
having no marine, it might be left to itself 
for a time without inconvenience. 

The organisation of Upper Egypt separates 
it in a great measure from the principal ope- 
xations of a war, and reduces it to a theatre 
of intestine quarrels. The arrival, by Kosseir, 
of foreign troops alone could compel Upper 
Egypt to play another part in the politics 
of the country; but foreign troops could not 
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pass the desert Without holding a cofrespoil- 
dence with the interior^ 

In the time of the Mamalukcsv unsuccess* 
ful parties driven from Cairo, and the discon-* 
tented, were accustomed to withdraw into 
Upper Egypt, till they wefe again in force^ 
when they would attempt to return to Cairo, 
and the successful party come out to meet them. 
That long valley through which the Nile de- 
scends was on these occasions the field of battle. 

The French, under general Dessaix, main- 
tained a similar war with Murad Bey. They ' 
were not long in conquering Upper , Egypt, 
and almost entirely dispersing the mamalukes. 
But this bey, who had a perfect knowledge of all 
the valleys and the routes of the desert, constant- 
ly escaped from every overthrow with a small 
number of most excellent horse, although not 
without extreme exertion and fatigue*. 

Th6 French supposed at first that they 

* When Murad Bey was closely pursued, he retired to one 
of these valleys, and appeared to plunge into the desert. But 
no sooner liad he drawi^ the French into the desert, than he 
dispersed his troops, that their traces might not be discovered. 
His followers then crossed the mountains, sep^ately, into 
another valley; whence, being reassembled, they rushed again 
into the valley of the Nile. Murad Bey thus continually 
appeared in places where the French least expect^ liim* 

D 
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should have no occasion in Upper Egypt fof 
any thing more than a few military posts, to 
protect the navigation c^the Nile, overawe the 
inhabitants, and secure the magazines of provi- 
sions and ammunition. But the irruption of a 
corps of Mekkin Arabs, byKosseir, proved the 
necessity of occupying that port. The French 
therefore formed a post there, fortifying ail 
ancient castle of that place. Kcnneh, which 
is ' on the Nile^ near the mouth of Kosseir^^ 
was chosen for the construction of a fort, to 
serve as a magazine of communication with 
Kosseir, and as the principal military post for 
Upper Egypt; other posts were formed at 
Girgeh, Siout, Miniet, and Benisoucf. 

The occupation of Upper Egypt and 
Kosseir, and the war with Murad Bey, em- 
ployed a number of troops that weuld have 
greatly strengthened the main body of the 
army to resist any attack , from a foreign 
enemy. It was, however, necessary to draw 
from this country resources for the array, 

He obtained his pMrovisions from the villages. Every time, 
that the French discovered his retreat, and marched again^ 
him, he practised the same stratagem ; and^ though Qfte» 
attacked suddenly, and even surprised in hi$ camp> he at cea^ 
staDtly escaped* 
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bo^ of provisions and money. Gcheral Ric- 
her accomplished these two important objects 
hy the peace he made wkh Murad Bey, whp 
became, tributary to the French for the pro- 
vinces confided to his government. The 
military posts of Siout> Miniet^ and Benisouef^ 
were held by a small number of French, to 
protect the operations of the government in 
the provinces held in its own hands. Kleber 
reserved the right of keeping up a French 
garrison at Kosseir^ bat he wouid not send 
French troops to that place, till, by opening 
i^me maritime communications between Sues 
M(d Kosseir, the garrison should be less in$u«- 
kted from the army. 

A very erroneous idea wilt Be fotmed of 
the fortifications constructed in Egypt, if the 
reader applies to them what is understood in 
Ecipope by the words strong place> fort^ 
military post, &c. What I have said before 
of the obstacles that were to be surmolmted 
is always to be called to mind. The French 
had to create a new kind of fortifications and 
works applicable to the country, consistent 
with the materials that could be obtained^ 
and relative to the several kinds of attacks 
which might be expected. The engineei: 
o£Bccrs cannot be too highly praised for 
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•having cflFccted as much as they did with- 
in the space of three years. 

Houses^ or the remains of ancient works, 
•with the addition of a battlement, and mount- 
ed with a few pieces of cannon, small towers 
surmounted with a terrace, and one or two 
•pieces of cannon, formed posts in which 
twenty French soldiers fearlessly expected and 
repulsed all the attacks of the enemy's cavalry, 
or the insurrection^ of multitudes, sometimes 
aided by artillery, although ill served. Many 
of the posts which I have called forts were of 
this kind. Provisions and ammunition for a 
garrison, as well as such as were stored up for 
the army, were deposited in magazines con- 
structed within these forts, or built against 
them, and protected by them. 

To cover these posts in some degree from 
the fire of artillery, sometimes they were 
surrounded with a parapet or covered way, in 
which case they formed redoubts ; and, to at- 
tack them with success, the enemy must have 
gained some ground, and established a bat- 
tery on the glacis. This plan was adopted 
for Salahich, which, by a succession of works> 
might have^een converted into a regular 
fortress. 

Ancient castles, round which there was ha 
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time to sink ditches and to construct lined 
counterscarps, bore the name of forts^. These 
forts could not of course resist artillery ; the 
greater number ©f them were merely field 
redoubts, which the French had scarcely be- 
gun to line, and were without counterscarp. 

Most of these works were surroundpd with 
palm-trees, ruins, mounds of sand, . &c. 
which rendered the approaches to them easy, 
and from which they could not be disengaged. 
All these inconveniences were united at Alex- 
andria. The works of that place, although 
dispersed over a large circuit, reciprocally 
supported each other; but the approaches 
were easy, and many important points were 
necessarily neglected to strengthen the prin- 
cipal works. Latterly, neither the money nor 
the hands were given to these works which 
ought to have been sacredly reserved for them, 
and Alexandria was not in" a condition to 
resist more than eight days against a regular 
attack. 

The French had always considered the 
city of Cairo as too large and populous to be 
defended: but, after general Kleber had been 
compelled to besiege it, to prevent, in cir- 
cumstances similar to those of the battle of 
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HeliapQliS|» parties of the enemy throwing 
thpnaselves into Cairo to originate a new xt^ 
vplt» he gave orders to rejpair a wall that had 
anciently surrounded the town, to construct 
a few towers, ^d occupy several posts. He 
appointed the auxiliary Greeks and Copts 
to this service j but he never imagined that 
in any case it would be prudent to shut ^he 
French army up in Cairo. 

After his death the«e works were ccmti^ 
nued ; and as they were executed under the. 
inspection of the commander-in-chief, they 
acquired an importance which ought never to. 
have been given to them. They were en- 
larged in number and solidity; and money an4 
workmen were employed on them, which 
would have been more usefully given to other 
places, especially to the works of Alex-^ 
aadria. 

This sketch will be sufficient to give a ge*. 
neral idea of the fortifications 'made by the. 
French in Egypt. The engineer officers,, 
who directed these works with equal zeal and 
talents,, accomplished more than was to have 
been, hoped for in so short a time, with so 
few means, ai^d so many obstacles to $ur* 
mount.. , ' , 



These fortifications were excellent against 
Turkish troops unaccustomed to regular at- 
tacks, o£ which their organisation even ren- 
ders them incapable, and who scarcely know 
how to use artillery. But the resistance they 
could make to European troops would ^ be 
very unimportant* Considered, however, as 
magazines to supply the wants of the army 
wherever it might act, they completely an- 
swered their design; the defence of Egypt 
rested on the army, which ought always to 
have been in a condition to concentrate its 
forces, to march against the enemy wherever 

he appeared to be strongest. 

/ 

TJie Roads, and the Marches of the French Army 

in the Interior of Egypt. 

It being more practicable to preserve 
Egypt by an army than by fortifications, the 
roads to facilitate its march in all seasons be- 
caixve the object the most urgent, after the 
means of providing for the wants of the army 
wexe secured in every quarter. 

The comm-unications by water were orga- 
iXLsed upon the Nile, ^d protected by arme^ 
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Boats. Bonaparte commenced a system for 
those by land, which was continued by his 
successor. Although marches were easy 
during the dry season, they could not be made 
practicable during the rest of the year with-* 
out extensive undertakings. Such works, 
however, were of the very utmost importance 
for the season, when the retreat of the waters, 
permitting military operations on the skirts 
ef the desert and a part of the coast, still pre- 
sented difficulties to troops crossing Lower 
Egypt. 

The roads which it was most important to 
open were, from Alexandria to Damietta, 
along the coast (that was accomplished by 
boats for the passage qf the mouths) ; fronj 
Ramanich to Damietta j from R.amanieh to 
Salahieh ; from Damietta to Salahieh ; from 
Cairo tp Damietta; and from Cairo, by Ra- 
manieh, to Alexandria and Rosetta. 

^o preserve these roads passable during 
the inundation, it would be necessary to raise 
them above the level of the water ; and va- 
rious causeways and bridges already existing 
might make part of the work. The new 
pause ways and bridges that might be coi*- 
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structed ought to have for their principle the 
general system of irrigation throughout Lower 
Egypt, which it was politic well to study 
previous to beginning works that might have 
so much influence on the culture and physical 
state of Egypt. It was an important object 
to facilitate and perfect the distribution of 
the waters of the inundation in constructing 
these roads. The necessary inquiries to that 
end could be made only very slowly, and they 
were not in fact terminated when the French 
evacuated the country. A great number of 
bridges and very extensive causeways were 
to be made to organise the communications 
by land; but this great undertaking, necessary 
to complete a system of defence, required 
many years. 

Although the French had not time to con- 
struct the roads I have been speaking of, the 
inquiries to which the scheme gave birth 
have furnished the engineers of bridges and 
highways, and the geographer, with most va- 
luable materials for a knowledge of Egypt. 
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Observations on the Civilisntion of the various 
People that inhabit Egypt. 

The population of Egypt is composed of 
i^ious nations and conditions of people, 
vt>05 having features in common, are never- 
^ele$s distinguished by their mode of life, 
Qianners, and political and religious codes. 
}^mism, which i& the religion of the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants, excludes the followers 
af e«ery other worship from all political in-c 
ftuence. Although tolerated by the law, 
^ese latter are reduced to a very abject state, 
a^ are incessantly exposed to the insults of 
tb<^ haughty Must^ulman. 

In Egypt may be found almost every shader 
of civilisation^ frdio the pastoral state to man 
ktfected with and often depraved by powet 
91^ luxury; but man, as he is accomplishe4 
\i ^ j^i|b. knowledge of ^e. arts and scienqes, 
is not IP he found in that country. 

In Egypt may he 4ispQvered trapes of thQ 
feudal system, which appears inherent to the 
first degrees of civilisation. The shades of 
character I have spoken of will be the more 



apparent if we separately examine the inha-^. 
bitants of the desert^ of the couatrji, s^nd thff 
citie^^ 

. The Arahs. 

The Bedouin Arab, wandering in the de-^ 
sert, feeding his herds, and living on their 
milk^ gives us at this very day a picture of 
the lives of the ancient patriarchs. Their 
manners, customs, and mode of life, are the. 
same. The country they inhabit permitting 
of no other, they could not change. If cer^ 
tain authors had lived among these people, if 
they had studied men formed for this pastoral 
life, they would have spared themselves much 
4eclamation. 

The Arab has a great veneration for q14 
people • Very extensive are the limits which pa- 
ternal authority has among them. ThechildreA 
remain under the dominion of the head of thct 
^imily. When that becomes numerous, after 
many generations, it forms a tribe, of wljich 
. the descendants of the first patriarch are the 
hereditary chfefs. Vested with the powers of 
government, they become powerful and 
wealthy. They assume to bq of a superior 



cks$> and usurp a species of feudal authority 
over the reist of the tribe. 
, The sheiks represent the faither of the fa- 
mily, and decide the differences of their 
children ; but the more the family or tribe is 
extended, the less are the sentences of the 
sheik respectfed. Quarrels arise; and man 
in this state, when he thinks himself injured, 
jias recourse to his personal strength. 

Jealousies among brethren, the conse- 
quences of inequality in the love and re- 
gard they inspire, or of the property they 
enjoy, ,are extremely frequent, especially 
after the death of the father ; and, although 
the birth-right of the eldest is .acknowledged 
among the Arabs, it is not uncommon to see' 
brothers go to war, when they are sufficiently 
powerful to extend their quarrels to that issue. 
The contests between neighbouring families 
•or tribes are no less frequent : encroachments 
on pasturage, and the taking away of cattle, 
are the causes and pretexts. No supreme 
authority exists to judge between the parties, 
or to impose an accommodation upon them; 
and 'this primitive and pastoral life, which 
has been fabled so peaceable, is no better 
than a state of perpetual warfare. 
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There is no principle among the Arabs to 
Unite the individuals and tribes in one gene- 
ral society. Their religion, which, as a conti- 
roon principle, ought to be a means of union, 
produced that effect only during the fanatical 
impulse given by Mahomet to his followers, 
and continued under his immediate successors 
by a series of astonishing conquests, which 
conquests afterwards changed the manners of . 
these peopk. Each tribe has its religious 
chief, who, in matters concerning the tribe, 
too important to be referred to the sheik, 
decides according to the principles of the 
Koran. But these ministers of religion do not 
possess an influence powerful enough to sup- 
press dissensions between tribes. 

Quarrels among the Arabs are' inveterate. 
Hereditary animosities occasion combats, mu- 
tual ravages, and assassinations eternally re- 
viving, since blood must be answered with 
blood. Local circumstances, common inter- 
ests, • and like hatreds, sometimes unite for a 
time different tribes and families under one 
head; but the conclusion of the war that 
brings them together, and the division of 
spoils, break these temporary ties, no longer 
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^ iotdt when the same dangers no longer 
press on the jDembers of which the union 
was formed. 

Although swayed by the jealous and angry 
paissions engendered by this habitual state of 
war^ the Arabs possess fine moral qualities^ 
They exercise hospitality even towards their 
'enemies* This virtue seems nK)re common 
among men approaching a state oi nature^ 
notwithstanding their wants^ than aniong cl-« 
vilised men in the midst of almndance. With 
the latter it loses its purity, from the osten- 
tation that enters into all their actions, and 
perhaps because hospitality in some degree 
l^ws out of the want which men in a rude 
state frequently have of an asylum from tho 
many storms to which they are exposed. 

Enamoured of their independence, the 
Arabs despise the husbandman and the in^ 
habitants of cities. They have a degree of 
^erceness of character, but not unmingled 
with elevated sentiments. It is even a ques«- 
tion still to be resolved^ if the dissimulation 
and treachery with which they are reproach*- 
ftd> particularly in their individual and poii** 
tical jr^ktions with more civilised peopte^ 
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*pnng from their own mamnfersV or Tresult 
from their experience of the bad fakh.jaf 
-civilised nations*? 

The qualities the Arabs hold in the highest 
estiniation are frankness and courage. One 
t^ the greatest ^eulogiums they can give a 
man is to say of him — that " he has but ont 
tongu€." They were little accustomed^ be- 
fore the arrival of the French, to find that 
quality among the masters of Egypt. 

No title is so noble in the eyes of these 
people as that of &ther« As soon as an Arab 
has a son, he changes his name, assuming one 
which expresses that he is Father of this sotu 
That which the Arabs most desire, is the in- 



 I have frequently been surprised to hear Arabs^ edttcatefl 
in the de»ert, with a savage aspect and cJoarJ^Iy tlothed, 
Icarcely able to read a few passages in tlie Koran, e6iplby m 
certain negotiations a subtlety in their argument, and a finesse 
worthy <){ the most able statesmen, and Ha teries that the 
inost polished courtier miglit avow ; while they em'beilished 
their discourse with beautiful and grand images. In g^ei^, 
the lively and elevated sentiments o£ the Arabs form m won* 
derful contrast with-the sterile soil they inhabit/ and With th# 
simplicity and 'even frct[uent distress of their mode oflifk. In 
their poetry tli%y.sing the praises of love; although theiriiH 
ftitutions, their h^bit of polygamy, and the abject state «e 
whii'h their wives are reduced, it might be supposed, Wt>tt(d 
nearly extinguish that passion. 
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urease of their family and tribe, because tbefr 
power and influence increase in the same pro- 
portion. It is according to the number of child- 
ren thieir witres bear that they honour them. 
Reduced to household cares and to tending their 
herds, the women have seldom any public influ- 
ence. There arc however exaniples of womea 
who, from their reputation and talents, have suc- 
ceeded their husbands in the ojffice of sheik *• , 
Frequent contests determined the various 
families or tribes to draw the limits of the 
territory, and to define the wells of the desert, 
which should belong to each. This species of 
property is common to the whole tribe. Per-^ 

 The tribe of Bekir in Syria h very powerful since the 
death of Akmet. Bekir^ a sheik in high eslin^tion, permit** 
ted his mother to rule. There have been examples of the 
same kind in Upper Egypt j but these instances are neverthe* 
less rare4 

In a visit I paid to the tribe Nefahat, I conversed with an 
old man^ who was presented to me as the historian of his tribe* / 
In speaking to me of their establishment in Egypt, he said 
that Nefoa, when he came to this country, had a wife whose 
eyes were as quick afid piercing as a muskeUhalL She possessed 
an elex'ated mind and much wit; therefore her children pror 
spered, and the family of Nefahat have at present five hun- 
dred horse, while that of Tomelat have only one hundred, 
although descended from a brother of Nefoa, who came into 
Egypt with him, but whose wife had the eyes of an antehjpe, 
and was geiitle and timid. 
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sonal property consists of herds, the sale of 
which produces them com, arms, and to- 
bacco ; the hire of their camels ; and a few 
inconsiderable branches of commerce, such 
as charcoal, gum, salt, natron, and alum, 
which commerce local circumstances confine 
to certain tribes. The Arabs levy no taxes 
to defray general expenses. The sheik is 
usually the richest of the community. It is 
his duty to support his cavalry, and provide 
for the expenses occasioned by general hospi- 
tality, and the assembling of other chiefs. 
Except in these instances, he lives as simply 
as the rest of the tribe. 

To pillage is a passion inseparable from the 
Arabs. Their spoils are divided among the 
families by established regulations. Is this 
spirit of plunder inherent to their degree of 
civilisation ? Is it the result of wars they make 
upon one another? Or is it , Engendered by 
the jealousy which they bear towards the 
more civilised people who inhabit the cul- 
tivated lands ? I do not attempt to decide 
among these questions. The Arabs justify 
themselves by maintaining that pillage is a 
right of conquest. They regard what they 
seize as military trophies, and consider thenx- 

E 



idvifis in a ^titc ot eterndl ^arfere Witn 4!! 
tWio are not of their nation. 

The Arab, habituated from his infancy tb 
respect all the actions of the aged, and his 
parents, fornxs his opinion wholly upon theirs. 
Nothing is able to excite in him neW ideas ; 
and thus his hiahners are perpetuated. Hi 
believes that there is nothing more valuibld 
at noble thah hiihself. Occupied with hii 
horses, hxs camels, his journeys, his expedi* 
lions and plunders, while his wives tend 
their herds and weave their coarse garments, 
he contemplates with disdain the reft of men, 
and thinks it degrading to his dighity to Cul- 
tivate the land or inhabit a house. His con- 
tempt of all foreign institutions constantly 
opposes the influence they might' gain upon 
him. 

These habits have preserved a national cha- 
racter in all the Arabs, even in those who have 
had the most intercouse with civilised people, 
and adopted part of their customs. But al- 
though the character of the Arabs is not scti'^ 
feibly modified by their intercourse with other 
people, their habitation of cultivated territo*- 
rieis has been follo^sred with changes in their 
pblitjx:al condition. Let trs examine the va-» 
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ribus states of this people, finom the Awb wr 
hiaining in the desert, to him who is becooaie 
tite lord of cultivated territories. 

The Bedouin Arab, living in the desert an» 
the produce of his flocks and his plunder, is 
deemed the most noble and .of the purest 
blopd. The wealthiest persons of his nation, 
living in plenty on their cultivated lands, are 
accustomed to speak of the Arab in the dc- 
iscrt vi^ith the highest veneration, and consir 
der it as an honour to be descended from 
him, however little they imitate his mode of 
life. ) 

There are, in some tribes, a class compo6«d 
of the descendents of foreign families, or of 
Fellahs (cultivators), who, w^rn out with op- 
pressiion, have fled from cultivated territpries 
to the desert^ and embraced the Arab's life. 
This last is not admitted to partake of the 
-itoble idleness and the military life of the Per 
douins. He is restricted to the tending of ^ 
herds^ to the guiding of camels, and to la- 
bouring th6 earth, when these tribes have any 
cultivated land. Such are the Hatemeh iti 
Charkieh. Some sheiks of tribes, neighbours 
of cultivated territories, having greatly aug- 
mented their power and wealth, have reduced 

E2 
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the rest of their tribe to this subordinate con* 
dition ; and their own £imilies9 being alone 
considered as of noble origin and of purely 
Arab bloody are alone exempt from labour. 

The Arabs make no slaves in their wars *. 
Having no hard labour to perform, slaves 
would be useless to, them ; and as no pur- 
chasers could be found, they could not be 
made an object of commerce. When their 
enemies fall into their hands, they put them , 
to death, or are satisfied with plundering, of 
them, according as they suppose them to pos^ 
sess importance among their enemies. Some* 
times they retain them as hostages. 

They are not however wholly without 



 Some powerful tribes in Upper Egypt appear to be an 
exception to this statement ; but the slaves there do not be- 
long to Arabs, but to another people. 

^ The sheik of the tribe of Tarfe, Mahmoud-ebn-ouafi, sent a 
party> composed of hundreds of horse, a hundred and twenty^ 
five days journey into the desert, against a tribe with whom hp 
pretended tojiave a just cause of quarrel. His party, having 
been repulsed, passed on their return through the territory 
of the Dongola, where they made several prisoners, and car^ 
ried off the family of the chief. The presumptive heir came' 
to Siout to complain to the Frepch of this outrage, and ge« 
neral Dpnzelot compelled the aggressor to restore to him his 
brothers and sisters, together with his. subjects^ who vvep^ 
already dispersed in various c^mps of the tribe* 
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slaves* They even sometimes purchase ne* 
grocs from the interior of Africa. With 
them, as with most of the people of the 
East, slavery is only a species of adoption. 
, When the slave is purchased, he is received 
into the family. At first he is employed only 
in domestic services ; but as soon as his years 
and strength permit, he a^ccompanies his ma« 
ster in war ; he has every thing in common 
with the Arab's children ; and often his ma- 
ster joins to the gift of liberty the herds ne- 
cessary to his establishment, and obtains a 
wife for him. Descendents of negro slaves 
have been known to partake of authority and 
influence in common with other Arabs, and 
several have arrived at the rank of sheik. 
The tribes of the desert purchase fewer slaves 
than the Arabs who are neighbours of the 
cultivated lands, and have occasion for a con- 
siderable armed force to protect themselves 
and enlarge their power. 

Several tribes have successivelyestablished 
themselves upon the common skirts of the 
cultivated land and the desert; and others in 
the sandy plains, which form a species of 
isles in the midst of cultivated territories. 
They continue to^ live under tents, or in ca^ 
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bins inad» of reeds, and preserve their origi-*- 
tiH manners. ^ They retain also their district 
in the desert, wlwrc they send their camels to 
pasture, and to which they may retire with 
their herds when they have any attack to 
fear. Their vicinity to the cultivated lands^ 
induces habits and wants from which the Be- 
douins are exempt. These Arabs live better 
than tfae tribes of the desert, and cultivate 
€ome portions of ground, by employing either 
inferior classes or the Fellahs. 

Other Arabs have quitted their tents to 
Hve in^ villages^ where they are distinguished 
4rom the Fellahs by their idleness, by thfe 
iniiitary life of such as are of the families of 
tt^ sheifcs, and by a species of independence. 
•BfeCoine proprietors and cultivators,, tfeey are 
>mor^ within the reach of governm:eiit > yet 
ftiaifiy are sufficiently powerful to resist go- 
vernment, and others to mdce them^lves^ 
feared.. Some possess territories, which tiiejr 
govern -te masters. The sheik Hammaa was 
^d^ i^al ^vercign of Upper Egypt when AIL 
Bey annihilated his power. Sijntce that time 
4K> shi^ik has^ risen to the ^me degree of 
grandeur^ but there ace many who poasibs^ 
emke Tillages, eitlher as proprietors and fiords 
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p£ ifie place> pr #8 propriqtor^ of frfse Undf^ 
They tfi^int^nc^ their dignity by a numeroup 
c^y^kyj aQ4 w^re lesu-ed and respected by a 
W4pak and divided government. 

The Arabp consider thernfieives as o^a^ter^ 
Stf ^gypt by righ^ of pon,(|ucst. T%c ya- 
xjious tribes have 4ivided among thecn^elve^ 
the entire cQuntry by provinces and jurisdi^r 
tiojei?*, in which they fpspectivply gov^srji 
and have their particulgLr territories.' Thj^ir 
f^g^r4 ^c Fell^h^ as va^ssds^ whose ^uty it is 
to cujtiy^te th^ :land nepes^ary tp the subsi^- 
jence ofthp A/r4.bsj aad pay a trihi^ for wh^t 
jth^y culdvalie ofi thcif o^n account j whi^^ 
they, <M> iheir part^ protect ih^ Ciukivatbrs 
hy jtheir ujm agawfit ho&tije tribes. They 
,^eserV|e all the pr^de of the ponquerii^g 
Arabs 3 trefyt jvith the gover^^pent of JEgypt 
as one ^sovereign with another; anidd/eein^t 

* I u&e the word jurisdiction, b^ause there are still traces 
to be found of the institutions of the Arabs^ the successors of 
Mahomet, who estaUislied a kind of justices of the peace 
fifui)^ SkEn%g<^r, ivho^ las arbitrators, termioaifd ^marrels in 
their jucisdictiQn. This office was heredi^r/ in the chiefs of 
<^ertain families. The Arabs still sometimes consult those 
chiefs; but the institution is almost abolished, since &e2lfg« 
.liialiik«s,bave usurped all ^W£r in Egypt* 
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unworthy of their grandeur to pay a fixed 
tribute, purchasing their tranquillity by. pre- 
sents consecrated by custom, and consisting 
chiefly of horses and camels, but very rarely 
of money. They retreat into the desert ra- 
ther than submit entirely. Dreaded by the 
cultivators, and setting the government at 
defiance, in their rapid flights and rapid re- 
turn, they equally compel the Fellahs to 
purchase their protection. 

The title of Arab Sheik is highly venerated 
in Egypt, As soon as the sheik of a village 
is sufiiciently rich to maintain an establish- 
ment and a certain number of cavalry, he 
procures himself a genealogy which traces 
his descent from some Arab, family, and takes 
the title of Sheik el Arab.'^ If the quarrels and 
inveterate animosity of the Arab tribes did 
not prevent their union, the shieks could 
assemble 40,000 horse, and would be masters 
, of Egypt. But their dissensions protect the 
country from their domination. 

* The Arab families who inhabit the villages, 

' particularly the Aouarah in Upper Egypt, ap- 

. pear to be descended from the conquerors of 

Egypt, under the successors of Mahomet. 
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The establishment of other tribes is more 
modern. I have not been able to discover 
the epoch of their arrival, nor that of the 
distinction of their provinces. The old men 
of the tribes dwelling near the cultivated 
lands ascribe their emigration to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. Fronii the earliest time 
the Nile has attracted the inhabitants of the 
desert to its banks. On the side of Char- 
kieh dwell the tribes that came from Arabia. 
The tribes from Barbary proceeded no fur- 
ther than Bahireh, which lies td the west 
of the Nile. These are more warlike and 
better armed than the former. '' 

Beside alliances among tribes, there exists 

f f 

among the Arabs numerous confederacies or 
leagues, of which powerful sheiks ' are the 
leaders. Every tr^ibe, and every family, belongs 
to one of these confederacies; and those Who 
are of the same party reciprocally aid- each 
other in war. When a quarrel arises be- 
tween two tribes of the same league, that 
which is deserted by the other members of 
the league for the time joins the opposite 
party. 

I have not been able to trace the origin of 
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these confederaciefi* They are very ancienf^ 
and exist among . all the nations of Arabs,. 
la Lower Egypt one of these M^gues is named 
Satth and the other Haran. In Syria their 
names are Kkch and Yemani. The families 
of Fellahs and the villages are attached to one 
OT other of these leagues. The beys^ whea 
they are divided into two great parties;, 
strengthen themfielves in their dissensions by 
an alliance with one or other of them. 
Whep the French army arrived in Egypt, 
Ibi^him Bey was of the league called Sathf 
"ftod Murad Bey of thai called Jfaran. la 
genera], the Sath league was attached to thie 
gove;rnqr /o( Cairo. 

The Arabs may he said to form a frame in 
which the population of Egypt is inclosed. 
.They constitute an empire within an empire. 
A^d I have descri)bed their political condition 
and character Wiitfk,some minuteness, because 
traces of t^se £^e found in all the other 
<:lapses of ^gypf. 
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Fellahs^ or CuUixmtors. 

The Fellahs, or cultivators of Egypt, have 
a great resemblance in character to the Arabsp 
and are probably descended from a mixture 
of the first irruption of Arabs with the an^ 
citnt inhabitants. They preserve the same 
distinction of families i and those thtf live 
together in a village form a species of tribe. 
The animosities between families or villages 
are as strong as those among the Arabs ; bu£ 
the extreme depend^Ke of the Fellahs has 
robbed them of the lofty and todepeadenit 
temper i^i the Arab. The Fellahs vegetate 
und^ a &udal power, the more rigorous be*- 
cause it is divided^ and because ^eit op- 
pressors form part of the government which 
ought to protect them. But, with all the 
disadvantages of their situation, they endear- 
vour incessantly to imritate the ihdependence 
of the Arabs, and are proud of calling l^eqi 
ancestors. 

The Fellahs are bound by families to the 
hmads they i:ukivaXe. Their labour is the 
prc5>erty of the muMitesims, or lords of jyiV- 
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lagesy of whom I shall speak hereafter. Al- 
though the Fellahs <:annot bo sold, their con- 
dition is more wretched than absolute slavery. 
They indeed possess and transmit to their 
children the land allotted to their families ; 
but they cannot alienate them, and scarcely 
can let any part without the permission of 
their lord. If, wearied out with oppression, 
a Fellah quits his village, the mukhtesim has 
the right to pursue and arrest him. The hos- 
pitality practised by the Fellahs in common 
with the Arabs opens an asylum to the fugi- 
tives in other villages, where they hire them- 
selves as labourers, and remain in safety, if 
the proprietor is not sufficiently powerful to 
wrest them from the place. They are also 
received and sheltered among the Arabs. 

The Fellahs who remain in a village par- 
tially deserted by the cultivators are more un- 
fortunate than the fugitives. They are com- 
pelled to support all the labour and pay all 
the dues of the fugitives; and, often reduced 
to despair, they entirely abandon the village, 
and engage themselves as domestics of the 
* Arabs of the desert, if they can find no other 
secure refuge. Many villages' are to be seen 
wholly deserted, and the lands belonging to 
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them- uncultivated; tbe inhabitants taking 
this method to punish the excessive avidity of 
' their lords* . 

The mukhtesims, or proprietors of vil- 
lages, may be compared to the feudal lords of 
Europe. They receive the greater part of the 
produce of the lands, which they afterwards 
divide into unequal proportions : the smaller^ 
which bears the name of the miri, is the terri- 
torial impost due to the grand-seignor j and the 
larger, known by the name of fays, of barani^ 
&c. they reserve to themselyes. Beside these 
rights, the mukhtesim^ like the feudal lord, 
has the immediate property of land called 
oussieh, which the Fellahs are compelled to 
cultivate without hire, in the manner of our 
ancient feudal duties. 

A village does not always belong to a sin- 
gle proprietori many villages having several 
lords. To mark clearly the boundaries of this 
species of property, the village is supposed 
to be divided into twenty-four parts, named 
karats, of which each mukhtesim has a cer- 
^in number. Each karat, cultivated by one 
or more femilies, has a sheik chosen by the 
mukhtesim among their chiefs. The sheik 
ivhp possesses the greatest wealth, maintains 
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the greatest numbdr of horse^ and \i\% acquired 
the principal influence in i^r, is acknow^ 
ledged as principal sheik^ and nunages the 
general afiairs of the village. But he has no 
direct authority, except in his own family i 
and his counsels are followed in the rest of 
the village cxily in proportion as be is per- 
sonally respected or feared. 

Beside the sheiks there are other func- 
tionaries in the villages ; — the mikil^ to whom 
the proprietor commits the charge of the pro- 
duce iof the oussieh, or his particular land ; the 
thahed^ and the kltoU^ who are select chiefs, 
«ftd are the keepers of the small number of 
'tecords of the village ; the mechaid^ the ?wck 
^/kii^rfiV, a species of surveyors, &c. 

The mukhtesim sometimes appoints a kai'- 
Tfmikan, or his deputy in the villagej whose 
ibffice it is to preserve the police, and to su- 
perintend the Cultivation of the ground and 
the payment bf the contributions. When the 
kaimaikan is attended with a force to induce 
obedience, when he does not ^ek merely the 
making of bis own fortune, and when the 
proprietor is sufficiently informed of his own 
interests not to make him an instrument of 
•oppression, this officer is useful to a village, ^ 
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because quarrels are then the more easily ap- 
peased; and the police being better adminP 
stewed, the Fellahs gi?e themselves up alntosf 
wholly to the caltivation of the land. 

The Fellahs being the cultivators of the land, 
more subjects of dispute arise among them than 
evfen among the Arabs. Theit sheiks having no 
direct authority among them, except in their 

* . '  

6wn families, there exists no central munici- 
pal authority in a village. If some one of the 
sheiks does not gain the ascendency, if the 
mukhtesims do not mutually appoint a Xt/z- 
makan with a stroiig armed force, anarchy 
jpervadcs the vilkge, and ;every family 1:>e- 
comes the avenger of its own quarrels. The 
necessity of cultivating the ground, however, 
imposes acooimmodations upbn them, and 
they choose arbitrators. But there is no force 
charged with the execution of the decisions 
bf these judges. It often happens that one of 
the parties, concluding himself to be ag. 
grieved by the sentence, refuses obedience td 
it till some powerful man compels him tb 
submit. 

The cadis, established in each province to 
determine disputes according to the Koran, 
have a very feebk hold on the public opinion. 
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They are seldom referred to, except for gene- 
ral af&irs concerning various villages, or in 
disputes about property subject to judicial 
proceedings. The mukhtesimS, whose in- 
terest it is to be judges in their own village^, 
and the Arab sheiks, desirous to preserve 
their jurisdictions, have drawn almost all bu- 
siness away from the cadis, and the Mama- 
lukes have finally assisted to despoil them of 
all consideration. . The wretchqd arid unpro- 
tected state of the Fellahs compels them, 
when they are tired of their quarrels, to have 
recourse to arbitrators sufficiently powerful to 
enforce their decisions, who : usually are the 
principal sheiks of their village or neighbour- 
ing villages, Arab sheiks, . their mukhtesims, 
or, finally, the kiachef, or bey, who is go- 
vernor of the province. 

.The quarrels of the Fellahs sometimes in- 
terrupt the labour necessary to irrigation and 
the culture of the land. Each Fellah seeks 
an opportunity to plunder or kill an enemy. 
The oJSender is not pursued ; frequently he 
is unknown ; but his whole family remain re- 
sponsible for. the offence; and then they 
draw into their quarrel their allies, entire 
villages, and even sometimes the great confe- 
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deracies themselves. Hence arise those warj 
which the most powerful mediator has alone 
the means of terminating. 

The government, seldom strong enough to 
prevent or repel the attacks td which the vil- ^ 
lages are constantly exposed from the Arabs^ 

or silence the wars engendered by the animo- 

« 

sities of families, permits the cultivator^ to 
possess arms. According to their mean^^ 
they carry sorry muskets with matchlocks^ 
pttignards, sabres, lances, and clubs. Whea 
they deem themselves sufficiently strong to 
with^hpld the tribute they pay the Arabs for 
protection, they go armed to cultivate the 
fields or reap the harvest. The appearance 
of an Arabian mare, the cogrser of the Arab' 
sheik, is always to the Fellahs, while they- 
arc at work, the signal either of flight or 
battle. 

Every village places guards to watch its 
dykes during the inundation. When the* 
inundatipn is less abundant than usual, the 
Fellahs frequently contend for the water. 
An inclosure flanked with small towers, situ- ' 
ated near the wells that are distant from the 

F 
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villages, serves to protect their herds at the 
appearance of an enemy *. 

Almost all the viljages are surrounded with 
mud walls, having battlements ; and are so 
many citadels to which the Fellahs retire with 
their herds, and stand upon the defensive if 
they are not sufficiently strong in horse to keep 
the field. These petty fortifications are consi- 
dered almost as impregnable by the Arabs and 
the Fellahs, who have no artillery, and very 
few fire arms. Even the Mamalukes decline an 
attack upon the villages, when they can gjidn 
them by persuasion or surprise them by trea- 
chery. 

Thfe wars of the Fellahs are no more than 
skirmishes. They consist rather of assassina- 
tions than battles. But, it being the maxim 
that blood must be avenged by blood, these 
hostilities would be interminable, if the go- 
vernment, the great proprietors, or the pow- 
erful Arab sheiks, did not interfere as armed 
mediators, and if the custom of paying a 
compensation for blood (by which the families 
who have lost the most men receive indem-^ 

:♦ Similar towers are to be seen in many parts of Europe, 
where the feudal system has existed longest. 
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unities) did not suspend Nonimosity propagated 
from family to family. 
1 This almost continual state of warfare, 
these alliances, and general confederacies, 
accustom the Fellahs to resist the oppres- 
sions of their proprietors^ and even of the 
government, when exigencies do not permit 
them- to keep up a sufficient force to over- 
awe the villages ^ and hence revolts are very 
frequent in certain provinces, and especially 
where the Arabs are numerous. 

It would be difficult to conceive men in a 
more unhapjpy condition than the Fellahs, if 
they were acquainted with any medium- of 
comparison, if their character and religious 
prejudices did not incline them to resigna- 
tion, and if they were not persuaded that the 
cultivator of the land is destined to enjoy no 
milder fate. It is not enough that they pay 
to the government and the mukhtesims the 
larger share of their harvest, that they are 
compelled \o cultivate without hire the ous- 
sieh or the particular land of their lords, 
that the mukhtesims daily lay heavier im- 
positions upon them ; the governors of thf 
provinces moreover require subsistence fef 
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their troops^ forced presents, and almost 
every species of arbitrary exaction^ die 
names of some of which add insult to op- 
pression, such as — raff el medzalim, the 
composition for tyranny. It is compara- 
tively little that the laws are feeble and ill 
administered, that redress is not to be ob- 
tained by the cultivators without bribes, that 
being unable to purchase redress, and assum- 
ing the right to obtain it for themselves, they 
are obliged to pay for that offence, and that 
even flight cannot always screen them from 
these oppressions ^ to aggravate the evil, the 
Arabs who "immediately surround their lands 
tax them for their protection against oth^r 
tribes >— -a protection in words only, since, 
notwithstanding the contribution, they do 
not the less plunder the harvests of theif 
tributaries j and when the government pur- 
Sue and disperse the Arabs, punishments 
and new exactions fall upon the heads of 
the unfortunate cultivators, whom the Arabs 
always force into their party. 
- To this miserable condition is to be attf i« 
buted the general indolence of the Fellahs, 
iheir temperance, their distaste for every 
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Species of enjoyment^ and the habit of bufy« 
ing their money ; which last custom, how- 
ever, is common to them with all the oth^r 
classes. Certain to draw upon themselves 
by an appearance of easy circumstances new 
contributions, often beyond their means, 
they are peculiarly careful to disguise what 
they possess. Very different from the Euro^ 
pcan farmers, who put on their gayest appa- 
rel when they visit their landlords, the Fel- 
lahs studiously- cover themselves with the 
worst of their apparel when they appear 
before their lords* 

inhabitants of the Cities, the Mamalukes, and 

their Government. 

The population of the cities is a mixture 
of various classes, extremely different in their 
origin, manners » and religion^ The princi- 
pal of these are the artisans, merchants, 
(both of which classes are /6f various coun- 
tries and worship); the proprietors pf estates 
(who live on their revenues); the religious 
chiefs ; and the principal military officers of 
the government. 

The inhabitants of the great cities do not 
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belong, like the Fellahs, to proprietor; 
They hold their houses, gardens,. &c. inde- 
pendent of any lord, and possess the right of 
selling them. The great cities, few. in 
number, are Cairo, Damietta, Rosetta, and 
Alexandria. Tenta is nearly in the same 
political situation with these cities ; but that 
is a privilege which it derives from its being 
a territory appertaining to a mosque. Other 
cities are free from the services due to a pro- 
prietor; but their revenues are attached to 
the governors of provinces *. 

The distinction of families also prevails in 
the cities • The exercise of arts and trades is 
hereditaiy^ the son imitating his father, and 
never improving upon his knowledge. If 
various families of the same religion exercise 
the same trade, they form a corporation, 
which chooses for its head the person among 
the old men who possesses the greatest wealth 
and consideration. 

* The population of Alexandria differs from that of the 
other oities. The inhabitants, occupied by their commerce 
and a few mechanical trades, are an assemblage of men from 
different parts of the coasts of the Mediterr^inean, particularly 
that of Turkey. Having more communication with Con- 
stantinople by sea, they are under a greater subjection to the 
grandrseignor than the other inhabitants of Egypt, and often 
set at defiance the authority of the Mamalukes. 
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The merchants also form corporations, ac- 
cording to their country, the species of their 
commerce, and their religious worship. Each 
corporation at Cairo has its head, its ipaga* 
zines, and its particular quarter. Every busi- 
ness runs into corporations in the cities of 
Egypt, from jewellers to water-carriers, ass- 
drivers, and (it may even be said) robbers *. 
The head of the corporation is charged with 
the superintendance of the conduct of all the 
members, for whom he is answerable to the 
police. The only class which does not form 



* There is at Cairo a sheik of the robbers, who generally 
produces stolen goods when the agas issue orders for their 
restitution. 

The Arabs consider open robbery as honourable. To them 
it is the image of war. But they despise secret theft. There 
are, however, a few Arab families who do not hold that opi- 
nion, and have exercised the trade of theft, for many genera- 
tions, with the greatest dexterity I may cite, as an exam- 
ple, the family of the Ora-ora, in the province of Charkieh. 
The terror of punishments, and threats to punish the other 
Arabs if these robberies did not cease, suspended them for 
some time ; but on the first opportunity they recommenced. 
An Arab sheik on whom tliey depended, and who sometimes 
delivered to me offenders among them, declared to me tliat 
punishments were of no avail, and that these Arabs^ being 
habituated to theft by principle and education, there was no 
remedy but to exterminate the whole family. There are Arabs 
of Uie same description in Upper Egypt. 
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a corporation is the very numerous one oido^ 
mestics, who arc dependent only on the per- 

» 

sons they serve. The Mamalukes and the 
xnukhtesims usually chuse their domestics 
among Fellahs of their villages. Many do- 
mestics having made a species of fortune, not 
by hoarding their vs^ages, for they receive very 
little, but by their extortions on those who 
have occasion to speak with their masters, 
obtain permission to settle at Cairo, and'their 
families enter into the class of merchants or 
artisans. 

Every religion or sect has its distinct quar- 
ter, and its chief. When, among the fol- , 
lowers of a sect^ there are many families who 
exercise different occupations, it has more 
than one chief. The Copts form the most 
lium,erous class of Christians in Egypt. The 
greater part of them live in the cities, where 
they are principally employed in the receipt 
of the taxes, and in managing the particular 
^states of the chiefs of the country. The 
only persons of a little learning, and versed in 
this species of employment, they have ren- 
dered themselves necessary. Several of the 
Copts exercise the trades of masons, carpen- 
ters, &c. in the towns. Others inhabit tho 
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villagejp especially in Upper Egypt, and cul-» 
tivate the lands, being little distinguished 
from the other Fellahs. The Christians of 
Syria established in Egypt trade with their 
own country, and undertake various financial 
operations. The Greeks, the greater part of 
whom carry on a commerce with their own 
country, exercise also several arts, aiid furnbh 
sailors. The Jew6 are generally serafs, or 

y 

money-changers ; some of them dealers in 
old clothes and locksmiths. The prejudices 
which prevail against these people produce 
the same effects in every country. 

The European merchants established in 
Egypt are all comprised under the general 
denomination of Franks. They have their 
particular quarter in Cairo, and enjoy some 
privileges, although harassed with a multi^ 
tude of exactions. 

The merchants and, artisans, of whatever 
worship, are not much more happy in their 
condition than the Fellahs. They are borne 
down by a tyrannical" and destructive govern- 
ment. A great part of their gain is swal- 
lowred up by imposts, multiplied in various 
^ farms; and arbitrary exactions reduce them 
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ta poverty as soon as they appear^ to be in 
easy circumstances. 

The ministers of the mussulman religion, 
and the superior officers of justice, form an 
intermediate class, composed of individuals of 
the inferior classes ; but partaking of the 
powers of government, because they are de- 
positaries of the law, and influence the public 
opinion. 

The vague expressions of the precepts of 
the Koran, the only written law in countries 
subject to mussulmen, afford the professors of 
that law a prodigious scope for their interpre- 
tations, and a fruitful means of augmenting 
their authority. Although there are few dogr 
mas in this religion, the fanaticism it inspires 
is an instrument the priests know how to em- 
ploy with success. 

Every class of inhabitants is permitted to 
enter the career of priesthood *• The first 

* Many persons of the lowest class have arrived at the 
highest religious dignities. When the French arrived in 
Egypt, the sheik of the principal mosque in Cairo, that of el- 
Azahr, was Abdaliah Cherkaoui. son of an Arab cultivator in 
a small village in Charkieh : he presided in the divan formed 
by Bonaparte. Other sheiks are sons of Fellahs. One, the 
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part of their education is confined to the 
learning and reciting a few prayers and pas- 
sages of the Koran, and afterwards to read and 
write. Those wh^se views are more exten- 
sive, perfect themselves in reading and writ- 
ing, and study the commentaries of' the Ko- 
ran, written by the sect they have embraced. 
iThis includes all the science necessary to be 
admitted to the priesthood. The greater 
part of the imans, and assistant priests of th^ 
mosques, have made no further progress* 
Submission to the higher priests, religious 
practises, the art of imposing on the multi- 
tude by exterior forms, and the affectation of 
a language abounding in maxims, prepare 
their way to the highest employments. The 
principal chiefs of religion, called in Egypt 
sheiks of the law, are characterised by the 
policy common to the priests of every coun- 
try, who, the more easily to govern, endea- 
vour by artifices to gain the ascendency over 
men. Their conversation abounds with fine 



most distinguished by his talents. Sheik el Mohdi, who was 
secretary of the divan, is son of a Copt carpenter. Adopted in 
his infancy by a sheik, who reared him a mussulman, he has 
attained, although young, the dignity of sheik of one of the 
principal mosques of Cairo. 
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moral sentences and grand poetic imagesj 
borrowed from the Arabian writers. In this 
consists their whole knowledge. It is in 
vain to seek among them any acquaintance 
with political or any other science ; they as 
little suspect the existence of such as their 
utility. 

Under the humble title of fakir (poof), 
and distributors of alms, they enjoy large re- 
venues, dedicated to the maintenance of 
mosques and other pious foundations. These 
revenues consist of villages and lands, given 
by the sovereigns of Egypt or individualsj, 
and of certain duties upon consumption. 
They have been augmented by another cause. 
Persons of property, fearing that the govern- 
ment after their death would seize upon the 
succession, to secure it to their children, gave 
it to mosques, with the reserve of rents pay- 
able to their posterity. These foundations 
are named rhaks. 

The religious sheiks possess a gr^at moral 
influence over the people; iand the most des- 
potic governors of provinces are compelled 
to pay homage to them. Mahomet impressed 
on his people the opinion that the Koran con- 
tained all precepts, religious and social. The 



interpretators and commentators on that book; 
become the chief of siects, have transmitted 
their opinions to their successors; and the 
same studies lead at once to the offices of 
jurisprudence and religion. The same indi-^ 
viduals pass from one to the other; and some^- 
times fill offices of both kinds together. 
Both have the title of utehma. 

When the Turks, having conquered Egypt, 
came to organise the government, they did 
not leave the administration of justice in the 
hands of the inhabitants. The Porte annually 
appointed a chief cadi for Cairo; and subor^ 
tlinate cadis, dependent upon him, for each 
province. These offices were bought at Con*- 
stantinople. Bonaparte restored to the inha- 
bitants of Egypt the judicial functions. The 
great sheiks presented to him proper persons 
to discharge the office of judge ; and, to sup- 
press the sale of kw, he prohibited all prq- 
«cnts to judges, giving them a fixed salary. ' 

At Cairo, there were two families whb 
enjoyed th^ consideration attached to the 
direct descendefats of the prophet, vi^hose 
chiefs held certain high offices in the' priest- 
iiood, to which extensive revenues were afiL 
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signed. Sheik el Bekri, descended froiQ 
Aboubckr, is slieik pf tlie sheiks of religion ; 
and sheik Saadat^ who reckons among his an^ 
cestors Ali, the son-in-law, and Fatipia,' the 
daughter of Mahomet, and the Fatimite ca- 
Jiphs, is sheik of the mosque of Hassan, son 
of Ali. 

r 

Several families of cherifs, or descendents 
of the distant relations of Mahomet, who 
were originally of the cities of Hedjas and 
Yemen, and still preserve certain connexions 
with those cities, also form a class a little ele- 
vated above the rest of the inhabitants. They 
employ themselves in commerce and husban^ 
dry. Several villages are entirely inhabited 
by some of these families, especially villages 
whose revenues are annexed to pious founda- 
tions. They enjoy a certain degree of consi- 
deration, and are less oppressed and degraded 
than the other Fellahs. These cherifs, how- 
ever, are not to be confounded with those 
who, by alliances more or less ancient, have 
acquired thie right to bear the title of cherifs 
and to wear the green turban. 

TJie class of proprietors living in the ci-r 
ties on the product of their villages is Qoxp^r 
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posed particularly of the descendents * of the 
Turkish officers who conquered Egypt under 
Sclim II.; and of Mamalukes, who have since 
divided the government with them. Those 
officers obtained grants of a great portion of 
the villages, whose revenues were given them 
as establishments, and for the maintenance of 
troops, which they were bound to furnish for 
the defence of the state. They held these 
villages under conditions similar to the tima- 
riots of the rest of Turkey, and on the an- 
cient feudal system.* They were also charged 
with the collection of contributions reserved 
by the grand-seignor, who is regarded as the 
sole proprietor of lands, and may therefore 
dispose of estates on the death of the occu- 
piers. The heirs of the deceased occupiers 
of land . begged, or rather bought, from the 
pacha, new titles of possession. The venality 
of the government rendered inheritances the 
more frequent ; and easily wives obtained the 
grant of villages from their husbands, with 
the power of giving them to their children 
or their slaves. 

* By tlie word descendent is to !be understood not only the 
direct posterity, but also the Mamaluke slaves, who have rights 
in the succession. 
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Thii ftpeciffs of proprietors composed the 
difierent corps of soldiery, the ijigcharieh or 
janissaries^ the odjaklis, the assabs^ &c. charg- 
ed with the defence of Egypt. I will not 
trace here the manner in which these military 
icniefs» divided by ambition and jealousy, sur-* 
rounded themselves by slaves whose fidelity 
they were too haughty to suspect ; I will not 
examine the influence that the custom of 
adoptingvslaves has had on the political state of 
this country, nor inquire how the Turkish race 
has gradually diminished, while the Mama-* 
lukes have been increasing in number and 
power ; nor trace the ^amalukes (especially 
since Ali Bey), as they have by terror and 
alliances successively seized upon the greatest 
number of villages : — these are topics which I 
shall consign to the historian. 

On the arrival of the French in Egypt, 
the class - of ancient proprietors was reduced 
to a small number of men, and those crushed 
by the Mamalukes to such degree as to be 
obliged to have recourse to the protection of 
some bey, or even Arab sheik, to colkct from, 
their Fellahs the revenues which they still re- 
tained. Deeming themselves of a class supe- 
rior to the merchants and artisans, they live. 



in obscurity and idknee^, in th^ towns ; the 
Mamalakes rarely confiding to tiiem even sub^ 
altern employments. 

Tiie body of Mamalukes, whose ot-glnl- 
6ation is totally different from the institutions 
of Europe> has been faithfully delineated by 
Volney, and part of their revolutions has been 
dbveloped by the same author. I shall give 
my reader a general idea of the character of 
this extraordinary body. 

It is a most singular pha&nomenbn to see^ 
in the neighbourhood of the Arabs, ^i'cely 
attached to the distinction of ranks transmit*- 
ted by their ancestors, a numerous class, who 
venerate only the purchased slave, whose pa^ 
rents are unknown, and who from slavery ii 
raised to the highest dignities ♦. This senti^ 
nient prevails also throughout Turkey ; and 
even at Constantinople, in the heart of the 
governmtnt. Whose principle it is to preserve 

* Tatkish eificors^ as well at Mamalukes^ have said to m^ 
speaking of persons who filled (he highest offices — " He is a 
iMm qfhirfh, he was a purchased slave " 

The present grand-vtsir and thp capitan-pacha wei* origi- 

iifkUy slaves I and so rooted is this prejtsdicei that the chtMren 

of these very individuals are not considered as possessing the 

same degree of nobility with their father and mother, who 

W^ro pttrdmied slaves. 



the race of Ostnati^ iand where there are fami- 
lies of great antiquity arid very high consi- 
deration. 

Is this opinion to be regarded as a homage 
paid to the talents of the man whb, begin- 
ning in the most humble condition, advances 
himself to the highest rank ? Is it the result 
of that warlike character which naturally 
'prefers a young man trained to war far from 
his parents and all connexions ? Or have the 
sovereigns of a military government con- 
chided that slaves, holding every thing froni 
their fevour, having no relations, and regard- 
ing them as fathers, must be more attached 
to their person, and less dangerous in offices 
of confidence, than those who, sustaining their 
authority by that of their families, might form 
parties and projects of independence ? 

In a military and feudal government, the 
custom of forming slaves to fill, the highest 
employments could alone ward off the dangers 
naturally resulting from the aggrandisement 
of the principal families. While Europe lay 

« 

under the feudal yoke, the proprietors of 

igreat fiefs contended for authority with their 

sovereigns, and anarchy prevailed in almost 

every state. The custom of governing by 
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^kves has probably prolonged the race of 
Osman. Slaves elevated to the government 
of provinces have assumed independence; 
but they have rarely had a posterity which 
could follow their example and maintain 
their new rank ; and after the death of the 
usurper, the province returned naturally into 
the old order of things. No great £imily 
could raise itself to a consistency of power to 
dispute .the government with the reigning 
family, or even to occasion a division of the 
empire. Egypt is the only province which, 
from its distance from the centre of govern-* 
ment, and its political organisation, has formed 
an exception. The Ottoman government has 
shown more wisdom in its maxims than the 
chiefs of Egypt ; for, while the sovereign em- 
ployed slaves, he foresaw the danger of being 
surrounded with an armed body always eager 
for power, disposed to seize it by violence, 
and ready tools in the hands of the ainbitious.^ 
Mamalukes, whom the Fatimite caliphs 
had bought to form their guard, in the end 
seized on the government. The chiefs of 

» 

these Mamalukes trahsmitted their power to 
their children. But the descendants of Sa- 
lah-ed-din, declining into, voluptuousness 
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and e^minacy^ increased their guards like 
the caliphs, and in like manner were deposed. 
The Mamalukes then no longer continued to 
have hereditary chiefs. Violence or choice 
decided who should take the government. 
The death oi the ruling Mamaluke was fol- 
lowed by new troubles, till the contending 
parties agre^ upon a di^ief^ or divided '^e 
countfy amoqg them. 

SeHm n. seieed upc»i (me of these moments 
of dissension to attack the Mamalukes, allying 

 

himself to ofte of the parties, whiqh he per- 
, mitted to share in the power of the govcrn- 
meftt. They not only constituted a member 
of the permanent military ibrce> but sbu'cd 
in the exercise of the civil power* Beys» 
chosen among them jointly by the chiefs of 
cor^s and the pacha, were charg^ with the 
police of provinces, admitted into the divan ^ 
and became a balance to the authority of the 
pacha. The great irfficers of government, 
ambitious to augment their power^ bought 
Mamalukes. Ib^im Kiaya, master of the 
largest number of Mamalukes, and attaching 
to his person and interests the proprietors of 
others, aggrandised himself by their means, 
and ruled Egypt. After his death, the ^ve- 
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ral beys to whom he had enttttsted authority 
attempted to continue it i but All Bey, su-> 
perior in talents and character to the rest, 
gained the ascendancy^ and became master 
of Egypt. The Porte indeed re-estabHsbed 
a pacha ; but the Mamalukes, accustomed to 
govern Egypt, left him only the ensigns of 
ajjthority. 

All tjle Mamalukes bought by a chief, 
and fcven by any of his freed-meh, are re- 
garded as part of his family, And give him 
the name of fether. This forms the great 
feature of the institution of the Mamalukes. 
He who, gaining ascendency among them, 
preserves it long enough to purchase a num- 
ber of slaves, and successively to aggrandise 
them also, becomes the chief of a, new 
house*. 

* It must surprise my reader that I do not speak of the 
posterity of the Mamalukes. It is natural to Imagine that 
the chiefs XviU endeavour to transmit their authority to their 
children 3 but the sentiment of the Mamalukes is very different. 
Their sons rarely fill any important office ; and the few who 
are raised to rank by the partiality of their fathers never enjoy 
any consideration. Two moral causes tend to the extinction of 
thi^ race— the custom of preferring slaves to a man of family ; 
and the disdain with which the Mamaluke views the indolent 
inhabitant of t^he towns, educated among the women of the 
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The frccd-mcn and slaves of the same 
master consider each other as brothers ; but, 
on the death of their master^ those of the 
greatest authority are often divided by their 
personal interests. The favour they have 
enjoyed during their master's life determines 
the quantity of their vrealth and power. 
When one has acquired the principal influr- 
ence, such of his brethren as are ijnable to 
dispute the authority with him acknowledge 
him for chief. When several ?ire equal in 
force ^t the death of their master, they makp 
war on each other till one overpowers the 
rest, or they consent ^o a division of au- 
thority among then^. 

All the present Mamalukes are of the house 
of Ibrahim Kiaya, . Ali Bey, and. Mahammed 
Bey Aboudaha|), long contended for authp-* 

The; Mamalukes do not consider their sons 'as their succes- 

sbrs^ or the support of their old ag6- The birth of a son is np 

new motive of attachment to the mother; and the women, 

amxious to preserve ^heir charms, practise the custom, too 

common in the East^ of procuring abortion. The declension 

of the posterity of the Mamalukes may perhaps also in part b$ 

attributed to the climate of Egypt, which opposes the conti^-' 

nuance of a race foreign to the country. The observations 

made by the Freiich physicians, particularly citizen Peg^- 

jiettes, on births and the mortality of different ages, may 

tend to develope this curious subject. 
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rity^ and enjoyed it successively. The hous* 
of Ali Bey exists still in the Mamalukes of 
Hassan Bey, and of Osman Bey Hassan, who 
on the arrival of the French in Egypt^were 
refugees in Said, Ibrahim Bey and Mourad 
Bey, who were the principal slaves of Ma- 
hammed Bey Aboudahab, concluded their 
long quarrels by agreeing to govern Egypt 
between them ; since which th^y have formed 
two new houses. 

Turkish merchants carry slaves from Con- 
stantinople to Egypt. They are selected 
from six to seventeen years of age *. Pur- 

* These slaves are of various countries. Some are Rus« 
«ians and Germans, takeh In war ; but those which are most 
in number, and most esteemed, are from Georgia, Circassia, 
and other parts of Mount Caucasus. These, more frequently 
than any other, arrive at the highest employments. This domi- 
nation, of men born in .Mount Caucasus over Egypt, is a 
circumstance worthy of notice. Going back to the earliest 
times of history, we find .Egypt conquered by Cambyses, 
and governed by Persians sprung from these mountains 5 the 
Mamalukes seized upon Egypt after the caliphs, and were 
replaced by Turks, also springing from Caucasus. 

No historical monument proves that the conquest of Cam- 
byses was not preceded by some other emigration from these 
mountains. Traditions speak indeed of conquests made by 
Sesostris; but when we. consider the repugnance which 
the inhabitants of Egypt have always shown to the quitting 
the banks of the Nile^ it cannot be imagined Sesostris made 
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f^haaed by the beys^ the ktiachei&y or th^ mukhi* 
tesUns, durittg their childhood they arc ?0i^ 
ployed in the yarious services of their im-.- 

his conqiieslis by eroifratioijs ftom Egypt; especially as, oa 
the other hand, we see from the earliest time the populatioa 
of Caucasus sending soldiers to Egypt. This observation 
does not at all aibct the qaeadaii ao long agitated, of the 
ongin and s^itiquity of the people^ of %ypt r or of the ioAi^ 
ence .which that nation had in the remotest ages, as the 
cradle of the arts and sciences^ on the civilisation ^nd sciences 
of other countries. Egypt, may have rec^ved soldiers fvom 
Cauc^tts, without the nalioa^ having origiBc^ted m A^ra. A 
superior class, exercising the administration of the govern* 
inent, and performing the functions of religion, may have 
been instmcted in the aeiences, and that to tiie exclusiofi of 
the rest of tlie people, without having received the principles 
of their, science from any other oation* A few sages miight 
travel into other countries; instruct nations; civilise them's 
^nd, in governing them, dirfect their conquests; without 
these colonies and conquests having t^een made by great emi" 
grations from Egypt. 

If the magnificent ruins of temples in Upper Egypt are * 
monuments of perfection in the arts and sciences, are they 
Xiot also monuments of the slavery and superstition of the 
people? 2![pdiacs cut on some of these tproples, by which 
has b^en ascertained the age in which they were built ; the 
observation that the roo^t ancient are those nearest the ca.^* 
taracts and sources of tlieNile, and that the figures painted and 
cut on thes6 monuments he^ve the African character; are 
facts from which it may be concluded that the population of 
Egypt, or rather the class that iiitroduced civilisation and 
arts into Egypt, emigrated frqio Africa^ Mowing the qeux&e 
pf the Nile. 
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ster's Qstablishtneat> bat their education is 
entirely military*. It is this which gives 
them the address^ the atirength^ the ductility 
Qf limbs» by which they are distinguished in 
athletic exercises^ horseman^ip, and the uae 
of arms. When they are sufficiently strong 
and practised in arms; they are reoicved into 
the niaster's cavalry | and^ being employed in 
expeditions^ according as they happen to in« 
epire His affection, are removed into the troopi 
more immediately about his person. 

When, as a recompense for services, a 
ismster gives freedom to a dave, the fre^-- 
CD30 quits his bouse, receives knds from 
him, and sometimes one of his slaves in 
marriage. He then acquires the right oC 
purchasing Mamalukes, and is no longer 
employed in the services of his patron's 
household ^ tmt is always ready to obey him, 
and follow him to wrar. Permission to let 
their beard grow is the exterior sign of 
liberty. 

Although the number of kiachefi is fixed, 
and they ought to be chosen by the body of 
beys, subject to the confirmation of the pacha, 
the powerful beys raise their dependents to 
this rank, and compel the other beys to ac- 
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knowledge them for kiachefs. The twenty- 
four X beys were formerly chosen among the 
kiachefsj who, on the decease of a bey, pre- 
sented one of their number for the vacancy 
to the pacha, whose office it was to confirm 

« 

him; This had latterly degenerated into a 
mere form, and the chief of the most power- 
ful house appointed beys from his &mily* 
Murad and Ibrahim, when they divided the 
government, agreed to have nearly an equal 
number of beys. 

A great career is therefore always open to 
the ambition of the Mamalukes. From slaveys 
they become beys, chiefs of houses, and even 
sovereigns of Egypt. Their means of pro- 
motion are attachment, zeal, and obedience, 
strength and address in military exercises, and 
bravery in arms. By these they obtain the 
favour of their masters, wealth, and liberty* 
Raised to the rank of kiachef, it is open to 
them to obtain the government of provinces, 
or to head expeditions, in which they usually 
compel the Fellahs and Arabs to serve tt^em. 
Thenceforth they accumulate wealth to pur* 
chase and maintain a number of slaves. The 
consideration they hence obtain, the fear they 
inspire by an imposing military force, arid 
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rkhes, lead them forward to the greatest cm* 
ployments. 

The wars among the Mamaflukes of diffe* 
rent houses, whose chiefs contended for the 
possession of the government, occa'sioned the 
overthrow of one party, who retired into 
Upper Egypt. The vanquished were pro^ 
scribed, their property confiscated *, and their 
dependent beys replaced in the divan by 
Jciachefs of the victorious party raised to the 
rank of bey in their place. The chief of 
the governing house, beside his own proper 
possessions, acquired in this manner the 
greatest part of the villages of his adversa- 
ries. He obtained others by forced conce^ 
sions firom the mukhtesims. He availed him-- 
self- of these numerous estates to augment his 
own proper revenue, to enrich his depen- 
idents, and aggrandise his house. 

The beys and kiachefs received annually 
thjs jcppimand of provinces or districts^ 



* It is to be observed that in these revolutions the property 
and persons ,o£ the wives of the proscribed beys and Mama- 
lakes were always respected. The women continued to live 
unmolested at Cairo^ receiving their peculiar revenues, and* 
aiding their fugitive husbands. Hence the beys usually give 
l^eir wivfs villages and lands for their peculiar revenue. 
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dirough which they made a progress to en- 
force the payment of imposts due to the 
government ind mukhtesims, reduce the 
Arabs, and maintain the police. But thcif 
own interest was much more the business of 
their journey than the public affairs. They 
were diligeijt in collecting the imposts ap- 
propriated to themselves, seized every occa- 
sion of imposing fines and other exactions, 
extorted presents fnwn the Arabs, and main- 
tained their troops at the expense of the 
Village?. 

Beside the Mamalukes, who never serve 
on foot, the beys and the government had 
an establishment of infentry. Steady ta the 
Turkish policy of rarely giving any mili«* 
tary authority to the natives <^ the country, 
these soldiers, few in number, were men 
from Albania and the west of Barbary. They 
were employed, under the orders of the Ma- 
malukes, to guard the cities and maintain the 
, police of the villages of the beys by whom 
they^were kept in pay. 

The pacha sent from Constantinople was, 
in name, the head of the government of 
£^gypt ; but the beys, in possession of all au- 
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thority> left him no more than the endgns of 
dignity *. I shall not therefore enter into any 
observations respecting this pfHcer, nor of the 
officers and e^ndis sent by the Porte to con* 
trd accounts, which the beys Uniformly com* 
pelled them to settle in such a niaoner^ that 
there was no tribute to send t6 Constant 
tinople. 

The revenues of the Mamalukes Were ^om* 
posed of such as were their owii patticular 
property and those of the governmcnte 

Their particular revenues were $iich o£ the 
Tillages as belonged to the bcfSf kiachefi* 

* The organisation of the 'Turkish annies^ Qom;pcfsei of 
troops numerous when an expedition is on foot^ but who ^l' 
fperse when there is nothing more than the ordinary functions 
of government to perform, contributes to retid^ the power 
of the pachas extremely feeble^ aad merely IransienL ^ Th« 
Porte is now and then awakened to a sense of this evil^ and 
proposes to re-establish its authority. Tliey send armies, who 
perform the service successfully; but no sooner is the pacha 
le^qif^ to his rights than the troops return home. Thepacha^ 
being then reduced to the troops he maintains from his own 
proper revenue, and which his avarice restrains to k very 
* small number, the Mamalukes, who haxl withdrawn only during 
the presence of the Turkish army, return an<5w to. usurp all 
auth^ity. There have been many examples of this, espe- 
cially after the expedition of the capitan-pacha, in 17 SS, 
against Ibrahim fiey and Murad Bey, with the aid of the 
Mamakkes of Isstain Bey. 
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and ManlalukeSy as mukhtesims ; the various 
duties they received in their governments, and 
their arbitrary fines, forced presents, and other 
extortions. The Copts have always had the 
address to render themselves necessary to the 
pro|>rietors. Every mukhtesim employed one 
for each village, who kept the rolls of contri- , 
butions^ and received them in his name. 
When a bey was proprietor of several vil- 
lages, he, placed a Copt at the head of all the 
others^ who was at once his steward and se- 
cretaiy ; and this Copt indemnified himself 
m his subalterns and the Fellahs for the humi^ 
liations he was condemned to endure from his 
employer. 

The puhlic revenues are composed of the 
miri, or territorial imposts, which the^mukh- 
tesims collect and pay into the hands of the 
effendis, sent from Constantinople, but over- 
awed by the beys ; custom-house duties j im- 
posts on interior commerce ; the farming of 
certain trading privileges ; and the Christian 
capitation tax, &c. 

On the arrival of the French, these various 
duties were farmed out — the custom-house 
duties to the Syrian Christians, the interioif 
imposts to Turkish merchants, and the com- 
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mcrce of liatron * and senato the Franks, 
These public revenues were destined to de^: 
fray the expenditure of the government ; and 
the excess was to be sent to Constantmople, 
but the principal beys appropriated the surplus 
to themselves. 

After the conquest of Egypt, the French 
government becoming proprietor of the vil- 
lages belonging to the fugitive Mamalukes 
and mukhtesims, its officers received their 
revenues, as well as those of .the oussiehs, 
and paid the mirL The proprietors of vil* 
lages were registered, . to give a legal sanc- 
tion to the rights of those that remained in 
Egypt. The Copts, being the only persons 
versed in the coHection, and acquainted with 
the produce of the territorial imposts, were 
continued in their employmients. The cus- 
tom-hpuse duties, and other indirect contri- 
butions, vvere organised. The general history 
of the expedition will de velope what the 
French did towards an organisation of the 
finances, equally consistent with the wel- 
fare of the people and the interests of govern- 
merit* 

An estimate of the revenues drawn by- thiej 

^ The natron of Egypt is a kind of alkaline salt, perforated 
like spunge, of a lixivial taste. 
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A^fcmalukes from Egypt would lead to details 
inconsistent with the general nature of the 
observations of this work. The public and 
particular revenues of the Mamalukcs have 
been computed from thirty-five to forty mil- 
lions of livres. They varied ^vcry year un- 

* 

det the French, according to the circumstances 
of the war; but from twenty to twenty- 
five millions may be taken as their average 
amount. The reason of this difference i$, 
that custom-house duties, and indirect contri- 
butions, during a war, yield very little * that 
the Mamalukcs, who directly superintended 
the culture of their villages, particularly of 
their ousdehs, made them more productive 
than the French could afterwards ; and, 
finally) that the French suppressed the arbi- 
trary fines and other exactions which pro- 
duced thcf beys a considerable sum. 

The French were not able to procure any 
certain documents relative to the population 
of Egypt, The mussulmcn have derived 
irotn the Jews a superstitious repugnance to 
the numbering the people. To this obstacle, 
was joined the inquietude of the people rela- 
tive to the ffKrtive of such inquiries. Inca- 
pable of supposing that there could be any 
other object than that of extorting money. 



they cbiicluded that the French wanted to 
discover thpir numbers for the purpose of 4 
capitation tax. The inhabitants kept no re- 
gister of births or deaths. It was with infinite 
4|ifiepky tl^, «i jH)a^ citiee, the Frenofa ob- * 
twied a stfi^nif^ ef $h<$ Utter, and iong 
tidxe after wif ds thai of l)irthe 1 and these r^f^ 
Iftrfls WjBTp m^tf ex»ci. The returns col** 
Ifiptfid by ci^w^s D^s^trfifietftes are the only 
d9tsu0»eDit$ th^t tCQuld ho procured. 

If the M^mali^kes li^v.e (tw K^hildreo, i* is 
not th^ 3aa^ with the odiier inhabitants ctf 
^SfP^ pftrticiibrfy tiap Feikhs# AJtibouj^ 
few of fiitoi are lich enodgh to arail them^ 
siilyies of the hw authozifibg polygamy, and 
t]^e womeii do aof live long* tbe Fellahs idl 
ha^ve a great number 'of dbtJdren* Without 
this fecwidity^ tile pii^iie wpuM almost de^ 
moy die pop<»latiQ0 of Egypt. 

Having no 4ocaaieii|bs of the^ population of 
lijac kods and vidl^ges^ it is difficidrt to give a 
tolerabibe estimate of it. Tkt vrhale popitf^ 
lation of £gyf(t may h&ncror be stated 0I 
M&Oji)OiO^ .or# at the most, three miUiioms; 
i»dhi#is^ the city $f Cairo, ytbii^ eootmi 
from 3^9jiM>0 to 300»O9& Mfaahitants^ 

H 
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SutmnATy qf the Social Condition of ike Inhabit 

tants of Egypt. 

From the Bedouin Arab^ to the principal 
officers of government, power and riches arc 
the only roads to authority, and therefore the 
only objects of ambition. All are indifferent 
to the means of acquiring wealth. Every 
one is eager to attach to his person men de- 
voted, to his interest, whose courage and ad- 
dress he may employ to his advantage. The 
beys and mukhtesims purchase white slaves, 
and sometimes black ; the Arabs, negro 
slaves. Each assembles around him a little 
army, more or less formidable ; and, when he 
thinks himself strong enough, makes war on 
his rivals or oppressors. When there does 
not exist in the government a power capable 
of overawing these various and jealous forces, 
anarchy has the sole sway, and the spirit of 
faction and hereditary hatreds ally themselves 
to the subjects of quarrel which arise daily. 
\ wThe cultivator is almost always pressed 
into these: quarrels ; he has also quarrek that 
are proper to himself: but, in whatever man- 
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tier either one or the other end$> the product 
of his harvests serves always to support the 
combatants. He must provide for the profu*- 
jsion, of the chiefs, to augment their power^ 
which recoils on himself; and in every case, 
he is only the miserable instrument of their 
enjoyments. Regulated in his conduct rather 
by the caprices of powerful men than by 
acknowledged laws, he is ever uncertain 
whom to obey, the government of Constanti- 
nople, the beys, the miikhtesims, or the Arab 
sheiks. , Obliged to pacify them all, he exe- , 
cute3 the orders of him whose vengeance he 
at that moment dreads ; and hence arises the 
custom of every year taking the field to en?, 
force the contributions. Moral qualities and 
information lead to no office in Egypt ; pro- 
curing but a very slight consideration, and no 
riches, there is little that invites to their culti- 
vation. The sole study in Egypt is that of 
dissimulation, the natural ami of the ambi>- 
tious when they are weak. To dissenjble, is 
equally the fate of all classes of the; people, 
and the basis of the government. 

Vague laws, the venality of the judges, the 
absence of a force destined to pursue and pu- 
nish the guilty, the asylums ever kept open 

H2 
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hy hospitality > induce the gcnremtti^t to pu» 
idsh a £ifniiy> a corpbration^ a vilbge^ for thm 
crime of o^e raan^ often . a fugitive, but 
tiSttmr unknown. The governmeht adopts 
die cUYtom of the Arabs to extend vengotnce 
fiiohi an individual to entire families^ Tlit 
ttrtitolj of wholt tribes ib ovetrun to extort a 
competlsatixm fbr robberies committed i^thili 
tibeir boundaries^ Under a fetsdal govern^ 
^eait> the habit of punishing an entire cia^ 
Ibr the crimes of an individual has ut lease, 
hsofWCYtr, the advantage to interest individuals 
to TOatch over each othefs conduct. Hie asy*- 
4 lutxis of hospitality form a resoui^ce for aU 
thft ifthabitaMs a^inst o|^fe^km< ItnmfC 
Sttsm a spil^it of order a^d jastioe th^ the go^ 
vemmi^t) little 6iisce|AibIe <^ these movaA 
mritim^M^, pursued the gu;iky> or endeavout^ 
to termi^gaite ^i^itels >, it i^ that the ctildra^ 

^tiOA of «h(fc kftds, the h^rVe^lS) atid the f 6cd;pt 
of coh»Jbult}ofliS, tixffet ftam these ' q4*»rete, 
and that ^sne^ommodarions %e airways |^id iift 

with presKtaft^ ^d coitipen^mm. 

The peoplft 6f Egypt tfeve been 'subjeet, 
alftMKt ivbifi thfe ealrl^ t^es, ti» foreign 

<mnqtEK»at^, whose ^i^e thi^ have i^isioces^ 
^dy dese^xfd* Emt 4:eady to yield to ^ 
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Appearance of saccsss, but a prey to animosi* 
ties and jealoudes^ the efect of tlyur diviftion 
mto distinct cksies, nerer will a uflion of cf* 
forts exist to breiik (heir choiM. {nsurrec;^ 
(ions have been always repressed with se^ 
verity ; and the people preserve still the s^me 
impatience of authority. The domination qf 
the Osman &fnily they^ hate inore cordially 
dian any other; and this aversion i& conti- 
nually fomented by die Maimkikes ^nd Arabs^ 
i;vho&e influence governs in Egypt. This 
disposition no doubt contributed, potVE^ith*^ 
staoding ivligioas £inaticism^ to unite the in» 
habitants to the French. 

irhe elements of society in Egypt oppose 
ihenxselves to all amelioration. No u^ful 
change pan be e&cCed but by foreigners pof « 
fieseing the government. The French were 
in that siituatipn s but. Wide the difficulties 
of a first escabli^n>ent|.and of 9, state of war, 
how many were the moral obstadle; the 
French had to surmount I— «*Attachmei|t to 
.ancient usages, the pride of superstition an4 
ignQrance^ which repels all new information^ 
di^reoce of language and worship^ the maq«^ 
ners and social sisd^ of the di^cre^it classes, 
were aia&ong the immfafr. A s^fstem^f jui^ce 
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^as to be organised; municipal authorities 
established^ with a general police and an ad-* 
ministration solely occupied for the public 
good: political and religious distinctions 
were to be effaced ; people of various wor-i 
ship habituated to obey the same laws; the 
nature of the territorial property, and the con-» 
dition of the cultivators changed : the culti-r 
vator was to be interested in the perfection 
of his art> the manufacturer and merchant to 
extend their speculations, by the certainty of 
enjoying the fruits of their various labours': 
the Arabs were either to be exterminated, or 
their attachment to a wandering life sapped 
•by wise institutions : in fine, to ally all par- 
ticular interests to the general good, the 
system of taxation was to be improved, the 
distribution of the waters of the Nile and the 
irrigation of the land regulated, the culture 
of colonial . plants developed, and canals for 
navigation constructed. With these resources, 
Egypt would be raised to the highest degree 
of prosperity ; but to this end it was neces-r 
sary to study the temper of this people, to 
gain their esteem, love, and veneration, which 
alone could give the government a moral 
'^ce sufficient to establish and conspHdate 
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new institutions ; and these things could be 
effected only successively and slowly. It 
was at the time the French had in part ac- 
quired in Egypt the knowledge and moral 
ascendancy on which success depended that 
they abandoned Egypt ; and peace, which re- 
stores tranquillity to every other people, is no 
benefit to the inhabitants of Egypt. They 
will return to their intestine divisions, and 
plunge again into barbarism. 

The proud Mussulman knows the people 
of Europe by the horror only, with which 
Ignorant fanatics had inspired his ancestors. 
He is ignorant, or affects to be so, that thp 
Europeans, freed from their prejudices, have 
taken immense strides in the career of civili- 
sation ; whilst he, degraded by his own insti- 
tutions, may scarcely be allowed to rank him- 
self with civilised people. In the expedition 
of Bonaparte into Egypt, the world saw, for 
the first time, the sciences and arts joining the 
march of a conqueror. The people of Egypt 
from that time began to appreciate the power 
of Europeans, the mildness of their laws, and 
the extent of their knowledge. Their brave 
men admired the exploits of the French ; and 
all were astonished at their superiority. 
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The vmjf <|f tfe© Bast left in Bgy^t 4 pro*. 
fcund impression of their ;iinelier4tloli of the 
couQtiy> and the most lively r^gfets &ir their 
4e|arti}re» Tj|ele Have ((dwa a aeed thit timef 
ia4 4Vffftti will U9^ si^ fipe{i« 
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PART I. 

■i^ffairs frwt the Month of Florealt in the Eighth 
Year of the Republic (April and May) 1800^ 
to Brumairey Ninth Year, (October aad No* 
y ember) 1801. ^ 



CHAP. I. 

I 

X 

Situation qf the Army of the East ; and Plam 
formed by General KUber immediately preced-^ 
ing his Death. 

After the battle of Heliopolls, and the 
siege of Cairo, the army of the East was sur- 
totinded with the most brilliant circum- 
istances. The troops, well clothed, well 
fed, and regularly paid, were completely 
satisfted with their situation. The bad faith 
of the English in the rupture of the treaty of 
El-Arish had excited their indignation. To 
Aem the Turk^ were not formidable enjemies* 
After the l8th of Brumiirc {9th of Novein^ 
her 179^)$ their confidence in the govern- 
ment heightened their desire to preserve % 
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conquest^ the vast importance of which they 
felt, and which they contemplated with plea- 
sure, since they began to endure fewer pri- 
vations, and to reap some enjoyments. 

The inhabitants, astonished to see the 
visier of the Porte, the greatest personage 
to whom their knowledge extended, de-, 
feated by the French, were now convinced 
that the efforts of the Turks to regain the 
country would thenceforth be ineffectual; 
and, considering Egypt as the property of 
their new masters, began to place great con- 
fidence in them. They had experienced, on 
various occasions, with what facility revolts 
had been suppressed by a small number of 
troops. The expenses of the war, levied 
on the rebels, would deter them for eVcr 
from, similar attempts ; and the peace with 
Murad Bey tended to retain the inhabitants 
in these peaceable dispositions. 

The extraordinary contributions imposed 
on Cairo, as a punishment for its revolt, 
afforded means to pay the arrears of the 
army, amounting to eleven millions of livres, 
including the soldiers' pay, and tranquilly to 
wait the season for collecting the ordinary 
imposts to supply current expenses. The 
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ameliorations, \«rhich a state of war, and the 
difficulties inseparable from a new establish-^ 
ment, had prevented Bonaparte from effect- 
ing . in a country where the language, man- 
ners, and custon^s, opposed innumerable ob- 
stacles, general Kleber was in a situation to 
accomplish after the victory of Heliopolis, 
The regulations he ordained in every depart- 
ment of the administration introduced great 
economy into the expenditure, diminished 
the charges of collection, and put a stop to 
various exactions and dilaf(idati6ns« 

Kleber, desirous of profiting of the mo- 
ment of general good- will in the inhabitants 
pf Cairo, and to make them feel (particularly 
the Copts) that, if they had been armed 
during the siege, their quarters would not 
have been pillaged by the Turks, and that it 
was their interest to concur with the French 
in the common defence, prevailed on them 
to raise a battalion of 500 men, whom he 
trained to arms, and clothed in the French 
\iniform. He proposed to augment these 
auxiliary troops as circumstances might per- 
mit. 

This formation of a body of Copts was 
useful as introducing a military tastes but 
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it Wis a still more important cl^^t to indue* 
the inhabitants of Egypt (Christians and 
Mussulmen) to enroll themselves in tho 
demi-brigades, where they would more rca^. 
dily imbibe the principles, and learn tha 
discipline, of the French soldiery, Klebcr 
gave the greatest encouragement to these 
enrollments. In Upper Egypt they became 
frequent. The 21st d^mi-brigade in a short, 
time recruited 300 men, who quickly learnt; 
their exercise, ,The inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt seemed less disposed to enter the ser- 
vice; but their repugnance mii^ht have been 
removed. 

The Greeks, of a more warlike characterj^ 
offered themselves with a great deal more 
zeal. Two companies of Greeks had been 
raised by Bonaparte. One of these was at 
the siege of Cairo, and fought with great 
bravery. General Kleber raised a Greek 
legion, in which were enlisted numbers of 
Greeks who had newly arrived in the port8 
of Egypt. It soon amounted to nearly 1500 
men« 

The army had found great difficulty to 
procure means of carriage in moments of 
great urgency; because at such times the 
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Ambs, wl>o let out dieir camels to hire, dis^ 
appeared. To secure this important serrke^ 
Kleber established a park of 500 camels fof 
thfe use of the army ; which were employed^ 
whtn the troops were not, in the £eld, in 
various use^ services^ . He gave orders for 
the purchase o£ horses and camels, to .te« 
moui;it tbe cavalry, and for the artiikry^ 
He established Aying^biidges over this 
branches of the Nile, to facilitate die tsiardi 
cf troops from the coast to the itontier of 
Syria ^ and estabfisbed posts of conuxmnioi* 
tiom betwan the difierent stations of the 

He laid down a plan of great simplicity 
for works to be constructed at Cairo ; em^^ 
l)racing two great obgects— -to overawe th« 
inhabiteu^ts of that extensive city, and so f«r 
to command the avenues th^ an enemy could 
not easily introduce hknself to raise the inha«- 
bttants. He gave orders also for works ne» 
cessary to the defence of the coasts. 

He ^tablished a committee io£ worksin 
consisting ^ of five nxemhers, heads of 4;hc 
principal departments of the civil admini* 
stration, with tyhom he ackised on the ame- 
liorations that the dxcumsttances of &e ooiigi«* 
wbuld permit. 
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He put a stop to a multitude of dilaplck-^ 
tions, and to peculations at the expense of 
the soldiery, whose cfondition he greatly 
improved by ordering a regular delivery of 
the rations of provisions and forage, and 
assigning clothing to the several corps* 

The Turkish fleet, commanded by the 
capitan-pacha, appeared off Alexandria in 
the beginning of Prairial (latter end of May). 
Kleber, having no information whether or 
not troops were on board, and an attempt on 
the coast was meditated, instantly marched 
with part of the troops at Cairo, and ordered 
the troops in the Delta to assemble at Hah* 
manieh. He quitted Cairo on the 14 th 
Pr^rial (beginning of June) ; learnt at Rah-^ 
manieh that the capitan-pacha appeared oiF 
Alexandria merely to open a negotiation if 
possible ; prohibited the landing of any agent 
of the Turks ; and returned to Cairo, leaving 
in the Delta, opposite to Rahmanieh, a fly- 
ing-camp of two demi- brigades and two re-* 
giments of cavalry, to march to any part of 
the ccxist that might be menaced, or to the . 
frontier of Syria. 

General Menou had arrived at Cairo at the 
latter end of Floireal (about the middle of May). 
In the course of the six preceding months 
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he had received various orders to repair thi- 
ther, at first to be employed in the negotia- 
tions with the Turks, afterwards for the 
approaching campaign, and after the reduc«<> 
tion of Cairo to assume the command of that 
place. But, although uniformly answering 
that he was about to depart, and that he de- 
sired nothing so eagerly as to meet the ene- 
my, he remained very quietly at Rosetta, till 
the Turks being driven out of Cairo, and 
chased to the desert, nothing more remained 
but to enjoy the tranquillity purchased by die 
victories of the army. 

When general Menou was arrived at Cairo, 
he raised objections to his taking the command 
of that place. That of Upper Egypt, where 
he expressed an inclination to travel, was ot 
fered him ; but to this also he raised objec- 
tions. At length Kl^ber, in one of his mo- 
ments of caustic humour, said to general 
Menou, in a letter, that, having offered him 
the most desirable commands, he had only 
that of commander-in-chief to add. General 
Menou chose the command of Upper Egypt; 
but did not leave Cairo. 

About this time, various reports injurious 
(o Kleber, and calculated to deprive him of 
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*die eoi^ence of the army, wert BpteiA 
tknmgb Cmo. The author was not tliet^ 
wspected; but sbce there im been Uttlq^ 
doiibc Oil that subject. . 

BcSotc general Kleber departed from Cftiro 
for Rahmnitieb^ Kc wrote to general Reynieri 
iBv^ rrm on duty m iCelknibieh, to proceed to 
Cftiro^ $0 take the command of the place> m^ 
tratcb Upper Egypt and the frotitier of Syria^ 
wjhile he was on the eoasti. The express with 
tftiese orders lost his w^ ; aad general Rey- 
Bier did 0ot reach Cairo till after Kleber** 
departure. In the interimi general Menoa 
asked for the comn^and of Cairo^ which Kle-* 
W ga^e hiim.| reoofmaacdicHiig hkn to advi^d 
wiih gej^erid Heyiaier on the necessary diiSpo«- 
sitioaSi if thene sjioald be my fnoverpei^tt qa 
the aide ^ Syria. General Reynier^ ^n hid 
arri«?ai at Caijro, gave Menoa cvety i^ecQdsary 
IBifemiiation relative to tthe lortifications^ ilhe 
iroopB^ and the inhabitants and poliiice of the 
city* widi «ach of which general Menow wi» 
little acquainted. 

JUeber returisied ^oni Rahnaanieh on th€L 
21st. On the 23d he shewed to gen^'at 
Reyiuer a note he had ordered to be written 
Id afifiwer to a letter that Mr. Mori^;^ seCT?^ 
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tary to lord Elgift, had sent him from Jaffa- 
He conversed with him on , the conduct 
he proposed to maintain with the Turks; 
upon which subject he had before held sevfe- 
ral conversations with him. It was Kleber's 
object to avail himself of the rupture of the 
treaty of El- Arish, and of the arrangements 
made by the English at that time to occupy 
Alexandria^ Damietta, and Suez^ to excite 
the jealousy and anger of the Turks. It was 
his intention to decline all communicatioii 
both with the Turkish and English comman- 
der in chief, while he endeavoured to open 
a direct correspondence with Constantinople* 
By this policy ,he expected to be able ' to 
correspond with the French government, 
receive its instructions, and prevail on the 
Turks to consent to a neutrality till the con- 
clusion of a general peace. A treaty to this 
efiect would have secured the French army 
from any attack, except by a maritime expe- 
dition, which the English wduld scarcely 
have attempted without the aid. of the 
Turks ; and would have augmented the 
resources of the French, |>y reviving com- 
, mcrce in Egypt. 

.1 : ^ ' 
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CHAl*. n. 

JksasifSfuadm tf IClSber. General Menou tokti 
the Cm/mmui. His Conduct in the first hi^ 
stmtey und iiU ikeEttd ^fFructidir {the Mid^ 
^ of September)^ 

Oh the fi5th of Pfiiml {the middle ofJunt)i 
genefal Kl^ber^ after reviewing the Greek le* 
gion in thd Isle ti Raoudab^ came to Cairo 
to inspect repairs that were making at \m 
house. He was ^itralking oti the teitace of 
his garden with citizen Protain^ his arehi* 
tect^ when he received several stabs with a 
poignard. The assassin^ who had arrired at 
Cairo toward the end of Floreal {the middle 
^f May)f had lblk)wed Kl^ber from Gizeh) 
aiid^ having introduced himself into the house 
i^ong wi& the workmen, seized for his pur<«' 
pose! the moment when Kl^ber's attention 
was cbeplj engaged in conversation^ 

As $oon a« the generals heard the new« of 
the assassination, they assembled at the house 
of genefal Damas, to which the body of Kl^bei^ 
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hid been carried. Search was made for the 
assassin ; and he was soon a&er arrested^ and 
interrogated. ' 

The sheiks and agas of the city had been 
sent for» with an intention to examine if this 
deed was connected with any more extensivto 
conspiracy. An aide-de-camp entered the 
room in which the generals were assembled^ 
to know if they were to be brought in* 
General Reynier, to whom the offiper spoke, 
desired him to address himself lo general 
Menou, who referred him back to general 
Reynier, and a discussion arose between 
the two generals concerning a successor ta 
Kleber. 

General Menou maintained that he was 
unqualified for the command; that, having 
been in little active service, he was less 
known to the troops than general Reynier ; 
and that he hud already refused the command 
in chief on other occasions. He lavished hll 
word of honour that he would sooner give in 
his resignation, as a general officer, than 
accept the command; and that, even if it 
were imposed upon him, he would avail 
himself of its aythority to order generil 
Reynier to assume it. 
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General Reynier observed to hiiBy that> in 
wch circumstances^ the laws ordered the 
oldest general officer to take the provisional 
command, till the pleasure of the govern- 
ment should be known ; and that, if he desired 
time to come to a resolution, as to the cohi- 
mand in chiejQ he could not decline to issue 
his orders as commandant of Cairo; and 
that, for his part, he deemed the command 
of too important a nature to assume it with-^ 
out mature reflexion. Perceiving that ge- 
neral Menou c^me to no resolution, he took 
him aside ; and, repeating his arguments^ 
added . that such a discussion ought to be 
postponed to a time of less difficulty. 

General Menou again insisted that he could 
not take the command ; that he had not seen 
service, and was unknown to the troops, who 
were perhaps prejudiced against him by his 
change of religion. General Reynier observed, 
that he ought not to consider his change of 
religion as any obstacle ; that it would even 
render his authority more easy to the people 
of the country; and that all the generak, 
and general Reynier in particular, would 
assist him with their whole powers and best 
counsels. He invited him at all events to 
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take the lead at present, as commandant of 
.Cairo. He then led general Menou back to 
the aid-de-camp, and the discussion ended for 
that time. 

The examinations concerning the assassi- 
nation continued. The next day general 
Menou assumed the title of commander in 
chief, ad interiin, and appointed general 
Reynier president of the commission charged 
to try the assassin. 

After the interment .of Kleber, and the 
execution of the assassin, general Menou 
ass^umed the title of general in chief. The 
'army with great reluctance saw him succeed 
its former generals : murmurs were heard in 
several corps. But they were appeased by 
the generals, who hoped that general Me- 
nou's knowledge of business would well 
qualify him to direct the civil administra- 
tion, and that in actual service and times of 
danger he would avail himself of their mili- 
tary experience. 

General Menou at first appeared willing to 
gain the good will of every one. He received 
with attention the generals and the heads of 
the various civil departments ; paid them fre- 
quent visits; and seemed even to anticipate 
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their cottnficls and wishes. But it wis not 
long before signs of animosity against his pre«- 
decessor, and low intrigues for the confirma<p- 
tion of the command, began to betray at least 
his feeble policy. The murmurs of the army, 
and the reproaches made to general Reynier 
for having induced him to assume the com- 
xnand, excited his jealousy; although the 
open conduct of that general ought to have 
^quieted his mind as to any danger of rivalry. 
The command of Egypt presented oppor- 
tunity to acquire a brilliant reputation as a 
soldier, a legislator, and the head of the civil 
administration 5 and, to secure these to him-- 
self, Menou had to obtain his confirmation in 
the command, and to efl^ce the remembrance 
of Klebcr's achievements. • The first step 
was to invent the distinctions of colonist and 
anli'ColonisL General Menou proclaimed 
himself the head of the colonists, and pledged 
himself t6 preserve Egypt. In France, the 
opinion was circulated, that the other gene^ 
rals were anti-colonists, and wished to re- 
new the treaty of El-Arish ♦. At this pe^^ 

V 

* The difference between the two periods of the treaty of 
EI-Arish» and the time I am now speaking of, was perfectly 
^ppredatad by evtry indiwlttal in the army. At the former 
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the Osiris was seciretly disptficlMd to 

Europe. t» 

|>etriod« the troo{i$ received only aiRictii^ neii^t from Ffaaet^ 
Her armies, were b^ten^ and her fr^atietr thrtttened. Tbm 
declamations agaiost the expedition to £gjpt» oowaleinnGiid 
by the directory, red)kiQed the ajf my of the oast to th« cha- 
racter of an exile. At that time, miacquaioted with the ele- 
vation of Bonaparte, and the happy revolution which restorod 
both its energy and glory to France, the army of Egypt kufnt 
with the desire of employing their victorious arms in ft- 
aeuii^ the mother country froip rain« General Kl^her had oaf^ 
tied on negotiations, to open the eyes of the Turks to their 
(rue interests, retard their (^rations, and gain time to receive 
•uccours and the orders .of govjernment. Having no other 
means of delay left, he had proposed conferences, and ^ 
euspension of arms. The English found means to retatd tbe^ 
publication of the suspension of arms^ and the conveyance tf 
the ministers appointed to the confereoge s and, meanwhile* 
£1-Arish was attacked and taken hy surprise* the French repo- 
sing on the faith of the armistice. 

JE^KArish taken« general Dessaix exposed to the Turkidi 
army, and a part of Egypt in insurrection, the French cottU 
so longer procure money or provisions for the army but with 
ffxtreme difficulty ; and the cities on the coast were in a situ- 
ation to apprehend events and a surprise sirailaf to that of 
£l-»Aritfh, The Turkish army, co-operating with the English 
and Russians, was cm the point of overrunning Egypt. The 
army of the east had no prospect of victory ; and, receiving 
no reinforcements, would be worfi oqt even by victories and 
mi; st capitulate after successive attacks ; and Europeans, as 
auxiliaries of the Turks, woutld. acquire a political Influence 
«f ith that nation dangerous to Franceu 

Kleber, persuaded that the directory had fbandooed %ll 
i&oughts of Egypt, and tfaaC the vetera^ii bands of the army of 
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Convinced thkt he could not aspire to a 
military reputation^ general Menou turned his 

the east reaching Europe at the beginning of a campaign 
might save their country, made the- sacrifice of the glory he 
might acquire against ttie Turks to the hope of being more 
useful to France. His object in this treaty was to separate 
the Turks from the English and Russians; and to make a 
peace between the Porte and France, in wliich the latter 
would gain in commerce advantages to balance the loss of 
Egypt, But the visir depended too much on the English > to 
consent to this openly. He went no further than to give ver- 
bal assurances that this arrangement should be accomplished 
after the evacuation. The negotiations were too hx ad- 
vanced ibr the French to recede ; and the treaty was con* 
eluded. 

The execution of the treaty was commenced when the 
French learnt the revolution of the 1 8th of Bruraaire. The 
army had then reason to hope that it would not be neglected 
by the government^ if it remained in Egypt ; but general KM- 
ber was too honourable, and too much a slave to his word, to 
break a treaty which he had signed. The mistaken calcula- 
tions of the English government^ and its bad faith, accom- 
panied with insult, recoiled upon itself. The English govern* 
ment restored arms to the French, and aided them in their 
second conquest of Egypt. 

If circumstances had been studiously combined, to favor 
the French army with a complete victory, no better could 
have been found than the evacuation of the eastern part of 
Egypt, the march of the Turks, and the concentrating of the 
French troops. 'If, instead of signing the convention, the 
French had opened the campaign, they would have been ex- 
posed to many partial battles, many wants, and mpst painful 
marches and difficulties, under which at last perhaps they 
might have fallen. At Heliopolis the French troops were all 
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^ews to a political career. He affected to 
do every thing himself; and^ endeavouring to 
gain a high character for morality and pro- 
bity^ loudly exclaimed against dilapidations, 
promising to destroy all abusjps ;— of which, 
in fact, Bonaparte and Kleber left very few 
existing. In haste to give favourable hopes 
of his administration, and to interest the army 
in his plans, he promulgated an engagement 
to maintain the full and punctual pay of the 
troops before he could study the finances of 
Egypt sufficiently to secure the means ; and, 
with great ostentation, erected a commis^ 
sion to superintend the fabrication of bread, 
when he began to imagine that he was 

concentrated^ and the victory was most brilliant and de- 
cisive. 

Af^er that victory, and the news of the revolution of the 18th 
of Bramaire, the ^ circumstances of the army of the eastwer^ 
entirely changed. Secure, at least for a year, of the quiet 
possession of Egypt, it also might well hope that the govern* 
ment, which then was such as to merit its entire confidence^ 
would vigilantly watch opportunities of affording it succour* 
The common and recent dangers had attached every individual 
of the army to the preservation of Egypt; and, if ah anti* 
colonist was to be sought, the whole army would have pointed 
out that man alone, who, at Rosetta, was employed in declaim* 
ing against the operations of his general at the very hour in 
which the army was sealing this new conquest with its 
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obeyed with less reluctance, his manners gra« 
dually changed; be became less accessible; 
In the midst of bundles of papers, he had the 
fdr of labouring very assiduously; but the 
fXkost urgent afikirs remained untouched. 

Under Bonaparte and Kleber, the army of 
the east had but one mind. All were united 
by common dangers and common hopes. A 
new commander in chief created a new tem- 
per. Easily might Menou have ^conciliated 
the afiections of the army, seconded by all 
the generals, who, impressed with the neces- 
fiity of being united, acted with good faith to-» 
wards him. He cho^e rather by insidious 
means^ to make himself a few partisans ; and 
his policy was long covered with a veil that 
his ostensible proceedings rendered it difficult 
to remove. 
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CHAP. HI. 

PolUical Events. 

X HE note which Kleber had prq)ared in 
anstver to Mr. Morier^ lord Elgin's aecretary^ 
was not yet sent off. General Menou quali- 
fied some of 'the expressions, and dispatched 
it on the 2d of Messidor (middle of June) 
such as it has appeared in the public journals. 

On the S^th of the same month Mr. , 

lieutenant of the , arrived at Cairo, by , 

the desert, with a flag of truce, bearing di- 
spatches from the visir and sir Sydney Smith. 
He announced that England had delivered the 
necessary passports for the treaty of El- Arish. 
He had before presented himself at Alexan- 
dria ; but was sent back, according to the 
orders of general Kleber, who had broken oflF 
all communication with the visir. He had 

afterwards taken the route of Syria. Mr. 

was informed on his road of the assassination 
of general Kleber, and at Salahieh held se-> 
veral conversations to induce the soldiers to 
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revolt against the generals who should refuse 
to lead thenf badk to France, His language 
produced no other feeling than contempt ; but 
his conduct subjected him to be arrested as a 
spy. He was however sent back. 

New lettelrs "arrived from the visir on the 
15th, relative to the note sent to Mr. Morier. 
He was answered, that he must address him- 
self to the French government. On the 13th 
'Fructidor {latter end of August) the visir sent 
another dispatch. He constantly endeavoured 
to commence a new negotiation, fearing to be 
anticipated by the capitan-pacha. These two 
principal officers of the Porte rivalled each 
other in activity for the renewal of negotia- 
tions with the French army, to gain favour at 
Constantinople. 

The capitan-pacha had come to Jaffa with 
sir Sydney Smith in the beginning of Messidor 
{middle of June), to concert a plan of nego- 
tiation or of military operations with the 
visir. They had no 'forces to undertake any 
thing ; and the conferences between the head 
of the Ottoman armies (at that time without 
troops, and his credit at Constantinople les- 
sened since the battle of Heliopolis), and the 



capltan-pacha (his inferior in rank, but f the 
favourite of the sultan) , passed without any 
thing being determined, and merely in mu^ 
tually sifting each other. They separated, 
secretly resolved each to negotiate for him- 
self. 

The capitan-pacha entertained on board hi$ 
ship at Jaffa the aid^de-camp Baudot, who 
had been surprised and made a prisoner at 
Heliopolis, and detained to serve as an ex« 
chaqge for Mustapha Pacha, whom Kl^ber 
had kept as an hostage. The pacha having 
died suddenly, after the assassination of Kle- 
ber, that event prolonged the captivity of 
Baudot, who did not return to Damietta till 
the end of Thermidor {about the middle of 
August). The capitan-pacha behaved with a 
politeness ^o this officer that greatly con- 
trasted the visir's treatment of him. 

With a little address, the personal interests 
of the two principal officers of the Porte 
might have been used to renew negotiations, 
not with a design to cede Egypt to the Turks^ 
but to paralyze their efforts, to sow dissensions 
between them and the English, and perhaps 
dispose the Porte to neutrality during the 
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Wat  : but to every .proposition general Me- 
bon answered^ that the Turks must address 
themselves to the French government for all 
arrangements relative to Egypt. The Turks, 
accustomed to sec the governors of the pro- 
vinces act with less dependence^ considered 
this answer as an entire rejection of their pro« 
posals^ and persuaded themselves that all ne« 
gotiations Would be useless/ 

Baudot^ from some conversations with the 
capitan-pacha^ by insinuating to him that ne-^* 
gotiations are frequently begun by commis- 
saries for the exchange of prisoners^ and 
that the conduct of the English and the in<- 
tentk>n they had mantfested to seize on the 
ports of Egypt, if the treaty of El-Arish 
had been executed, proved that they would 
throw obstacles in the way of all attempts 
at accommodation between France and the 
Porte which should come to their know- 
ledge, ifnagined that he could obtain his 
consent to the sending of a French agent to 
Constantinople, who, under pretext of the 



* General Menou about this time received letters addressed 
to Kleber by the French government, announcing that the 
Turks were not averse to this neutrality. 
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Exchange of prisoners^ might have treated 
directly o£ the afiairs of EgypU 

The capitan-pacha was gone to Cyprus to 
take in fresh water. .Oii his return in Vjcn- 
^emiaire (September and October), general 
Menou dispatched general Baudot to restorb 
to him Endjeah Bey^ who had been made a 
prisoner in a vessel wrecked nearAboukir^ 
and to endeavour to commence a negotiation 
for the exchange of prisoners. Menou wrote 
to the capitan-pacha^ that he must first of 
all commence by this negotiation, and that 
afterwards he might address himself to Paris. 
Baudot endeavoured to convince general Me- 
nou that this would be attended with no sue-- 
cess i but he received orders from the gencrsd 
to depart, and an officer was joined in the 
mission, to be a spy upon him. 

The capitan-pacha, after a short stay be- 
JTore Alexandria, returned to Rhodes. Baudot 
could not accomplish his mission ; and End- 
jeah Bey was shortly afterwards sent to the 
capitan-pacha in a Greek vessel. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Disposition (tflhe Inhabitants of ^gypt.-^Mililary 
Events to the End ofBrumaire. (November J. 

XlrGYPT was perfectly tranquil. The con- 
tributions were paid throughout the provinces 
without the necessity , of strong detachments 
for their collection. The greater part of the 
Arab tribes were reduced to obedience. Such 
as were not sOy had fled into the desert^ or 
were dispersed in villages, to shun pursuits 
Q)nvinced of the power of the French, it was 
less hostile intentions than their natural dis-^ 
trust which prevented a cordial connexion 
between them. The approaching inundation 
of the Nile, and the distressed state of the 
visir's army, insured the French from any 
exterior attack for many months. A party 
of four hundred Turkish horse, who had 

escorted^ Mr. (the English negotiator), 

could give no uneasiness to the French. In 
the beginning of Thermidor {the middle of 
July) it was reported that the army of the 
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'H^iSr J^s fireJ^ring to mapGli* Although this 
'iWas improbable, the garrison of Salahieh was 
%eirfforc^ by ^ demi-brigade, which sooa 
■ttlter^'eturned to Cairo* 

Mahammed Bey Elfi advanced from Sjrria 
-^•the de^ert^ under pretence of joining Mu- 
^*ad Bey 5 hut he /remained a^nong the Ma- 
%azi, a tribe of rebel Arabs inhabiting the 
•deserts of Chark-atfieh . He was chased from 
that quarter by a detachment of dromedaries. 
^0«hef parties marched to the isthmus of Sue^, 
»to intercept him, if he attempted to fall back* 
After hieiHg long pursued, and his baggage 
tifcken, he was r^uaed^to Zander with tw#nty- 
^^eJior^e. 

Towards *he end di 'IThermidor .{middle of 
Aitgitit)^ generafl -Menou wiAdrew into Cairo 
^e '75ih demi-4)rigade, which Kldber had 
posted in *he.Delta, to form a corps of re- 
^ ^rve with .<he^^5tb arid the 20th regiments 
•^f dragoons* T7he flying-abridges established 
%y Kleber at Rahraanieh and 5emenhoud, to 
Militate the passages of the Nile, ^i)d pre- 
48erve the communications of the army from 
^e coaist-to the frontier of Syria, were with- 
drawn. 

SoiE>n after this "the inundation covered th« 
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country. The army could not be attacked 
before the retreat of the waters. No reason 
existed at that time for movements of the 
troops : notwithstanding which, general Me- 
nou ordered the division of general Friant to 
relieve, at Alexandria, Rosetta, and Rahma- 
nieh, that of general Lanusse, whom he said 
he wished to have at Cairo. Very important 
. reasons ought to have prevented this change. 
General Lanusse had commanded for a long 
time at Alexandria, was perfectly acquainted 
with the defence of the coast, and was well 
known to the inhabitants of that city and of 
Bahireh. The plague reigning almost always 
at Alexandria, it was greatly to be feared that 
this change would introduce it into Cairo. In 
a word, this movement could not be effected 
during the inundation without boats^ and to 
occupy them was to throw away the means of 
provisioning Alexandria at the only favourable 
season. But general Menou recollected that 
Kleber, incensed by his pretensions to hold 
the command of Alexandria and Bahireh 
without quitting Rosetta, had replaced him 
by Lanusse; and in return he hoped to exgitc, 
discontent among the troops of Lanusse, and, 
by persecution, drive that officer, whom he 
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did not love> to demand his passport fat 

r 

France. 

Three Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Gaza> the TaraOins, Teha, and Anager, had 
taken refuge iti the desert> after carrying on 
a short war with the Turks, who had trea- 
cherously assassinated their sheiks. The 
Arabs never pardon this injury, so frequently 
inflicted on them by the Turks. The three 
tribes sent to general Reynier to demand per-^ 
mission to settle in Egypt, under the protec- 
tion of the .French. They urged in their be- 
half that their alliance with the French in the 
campaign of Syria was the cause of their mis* 
fortunes* That was, in feet, the pretext used 
by the Turks ; but the real cause was that 
Mahammed-Aboumarak, principal domestic 
to the grand visir, lately raised to the dignity 
of pacha of Gaza, had a hereditary quarrel 
with these ^ tribes, and availed himself of his 
elevation to take. vengeance upon, them. 

General Reynier was persuaded that some 
use might be made of these Arabs. • Esta- 
blished in the desert between Syria and Egypt, 
they might give advice of the movements of 
the Turks ; and he hoped that, by protection 
and kindness, they would be induced to watch 
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anfl check th0 contraband comraerce of'grsiiri 
constajntly carried on in the immense extent 
of the deserts ; and^ finally^ in case ^f a new 
campaign in Syria, might render considerable 
service to the French. He proposed to Me- 
iiou t6 grant them part of Ouadi-Tomlat, and 
the desert which separates it from Katidi and 
Suez. 

Theee Arabs stated dieir number to be? 
7000, including women, children, and old 
men 5 and spoke of having 500 horse, ani 
800 men mounted on dromedaries, together 
with a great quantity of cattle ; but, as they 
presented themselves successively in parties, 
winch dispersed in the desert as soon as they 
arrived, no correct estimate could be made of 
their numbers. Their principal sheiks being 
killed, there did not remain among them any 
men o^ influence whose information and au*' 
thority could be usefully employed ; and ge^ . 
neral Moiou having given them a cold recep^ 
tsion^ very Ittde use was made of these tribes. 
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pHAP. V. 

fnirigifeS'^Origin qf Jiissensions in the French 

Army. 

1 He months of Theipiidor and Frttctidoj 
{from the middle qf July to the middle qf 
Seplembtr) prodiiced few remarkable events. 
The intrigues that were Carrying on were M 
jret undetected. It was however a subject of 
surprise to see attempts made to tarnish the 
glory of Kleber. These attacks, indeed, were 
directed in the d&rk : but the kpown incftru^ 
ments were well received i and it was alrca<ijE 
discovered, that, to be one of thero^ was th? 
^eet means of obtaining favour* 

General Menou, whose hatred to Kl^bep 
;feboundcd upon general Damas, perceivin|^ 
that, notwithstanding his artifices to eixcit^ 
disgust in that officer, he did not repign hi^ 
rank of chief of the staff; and now deeming 
himaelf sufficiently strong, (this was ip Fruc-i 
tidor — August and September) ; sent hipck an 
order tp cea^e from exeircising \lhc duties oi^ 
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his station. Menou's letter assigned no rea-^ 
soil for this measure. General Damas was 
perfectly astonished ; and returned for an- 
swer, that he could not divine what had oc- 
casioned this proceeding, and that it was in- 
cumbent on general Menou to wait for the 
orders of government, unless there were rea- 
sons sufficiently weighty to bring him beforq 
a court-n[iartial. He received no answer. 
General Menou even refused to see him. 

General Reynicr, and Friant, general of di- 
vision, alarmed at this quarrel, which might 
sow other dissensions in the army, went to 
general Menou, hoping to induce him to lay 
aside his personal animosity, the less founded 
in this case, as general Damas had sought ta 
render him services with KJeber. Menou 
excused himself by saying, that he felt an 
incompatibility in their dispositions ; that he 
could not transact business with general Da- 
mas ; protested, on his honour, that no personal 
Animosity influenced his conduct 5 and con- 
cluded by oflFering to resign the command. 

After this menace, general Reynier ceased 
to press the matter further. He had already, 
from delicacy, forborne to represent to Me- 
|)ou that, commanding the army only ad in-^ 
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terim, he ought not to make a change of such 
magnitude in the army before he was ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the govern- 
ment, except in a case of the most urgent ne- 
cessity. General Reynier feonfined himself 
merely to demand of Menou, to explain him-r 
self toDamas^ to make up this breach, if that 
were still possible, and to continue him in his 
station, or give him some other suitabjie em- 
ployment. 

General Damas, resolved to afford no ex- 
cuse for dissensions in the. army by continu- 
ing in the station of chief of the staff in defi- 
ance of the general, accepted the command 
of the provinces of Benisouef and Fayoum. 
The order of the .day of the 2 1st of Fructidor 
(8th September) announced his retreat, and 
contained eulogiums on his conduct. 
. General Menou was several days before he 
appointed his successof. He named general 
La Grange; but, while he appeared to give 
that officer his confidence, he reserved to  
himself the exercise of all the duties of the 
station, even to the- most minute, and the af- 
fairs of the army languished as before. 

General Reynier had penetrated Menou's 
secret intention to form a party, which he 



stiight have countiimctcd, bf expostegi hm 
crocked policy to many persons whp^ strao:-*i 
gers to all duplicily, judged of genetair Mn^ 
noiir only by the mask he wore. But> tgr im^ 
deceive these persons, Would be to di^gus?^ 
them with the commander in chief, andtqi 
divide the amiy ; ' ^tii general Reymier tlhoogh|^ 
it his 4tity to^b* $i}ent. 

General Msmk^ '^^i&serving tfatt his prt|p 
did not increase with sufficient rapidity j. in-^; 
fcMtnedr alsp that,, aithotrgh c the: idokt: po^ect 
discipline prevailed in the amiyv- ^ gteatep 
part of the officer^ a»d corps/ wbf^disls&tisfBS($ 
i^^ith him, resoUr^tlitD-make Irnnsdf popuitasr;: 

On the I5t (tf Vendemiaire (:£3d SepterAn 
ber) be made sik new general o^ brigadei^ 
and filled up all the vacancies in the ankiy^ 
Some officers, pref^ring mtfaer to reaiain> 
is^th their own. corps than to be ^vancid^ 
refused the |^mmotion*> bift ttey ^^et^ com*-^ 
pelled to accept their new ranfkt Tl|e greafien 
part of these prona:otione were givisn t»* olffi% 
ccrs who Were enticldtl to tbem by services ,. 
pr seniority i but it was perc^ved that general 
Menou haid less ^]» intention to dbtribute mi-t 
litary rewards than t6 ^araly^ by Ms ^vors , 

^se whom he faired> or raise to pl^^^ o£ tf^ost 
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paen whose frankness was not likely to detect 
his deceitful policy.. . It was soon perceived 
that there was no longer ©ccasion fof military^ 
services, or brilliant actions, to gain the 
highest stations. General Menou expect^d,^ 
by a pf oiiigaticy of promotion^ to €j^a^ the 
piEcers to carry him tales of what was said 
4oficemi»g hm^ hm. he &uo4 i^w-^a^ 
le^ugh to.gaii^ Ixk gpdi wiU atsuel;^ ^^^pficfi;^ 
Akno^t m aU cia$0> his civiUtieS: w^e.r^pelif ^ 
#it^ indigmsition. This attena^t. (fQ fn^rqduca 

koowni^t Qairp. .; General LaQi($6f^4.whU&^a(| 

/^qersi having informed hinv of SripQiUar ofiecs 
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CHAP. VI. 
Intuwatidm in the Civil Administration. 

X ILL the month of Fructidor {August and 
September), general Menou confined his ac- 
tivity to details in the administration ajid 
police! of the hospitals (already re-organised 
by general Kleber after the siege of Cairo); 
ihe manuj&cture of bread ; and the Composi- 
tion of his orders of the day, which he filled 
with declamations on morals and probity, no 
doubt the more widely to separate his former 
life from his present situation. But in Ffuc-- 
tidor he undertook to re-model the civil go- 
vernment and the finances of Egypt. 

I shall take a rapid review of his admini** 
stration, and the vast multitude of his ordi«- 
ilances. 

According to an ancient custom in Egypt, 
the mukhtesims, on taking possession of their 
territories, confirmed the existing sheiks, or 
appointed others, by clothing them with 
pelisses and shawls ; which ceremony,, ac^ 
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cording to the manners of the East, an- 
nounced that they were vested with autho- 
rity. The sheiks returned the favour of the 
investment by a present of horses, camels, 
and cattle, usually of double the value of the 
ensigns of their office . The sheiks of wealthy 
or considerable families received pelisses 
and shawls from Cachemire; and, accord- 
ing to custom, must make presents in re- 
tum proportionably valuable. The greit 
proprietors renewed this investiture when- 
ever it was convenient to their adairs ^ and 
some had even converted it into a money- 
tax. The burden of this duty, which they 
received every two, three, or four years,. 
was afterwards apportioned and levied upon 
the Fellahs. 

If no means of levying the usual imposts 
were to be neglected, it was right to conti^ 
nue this duty. But a great occasion vtras^to 
be seized to gain the good will of the sheiks, 
and to interest them in the collection of the 
ordinary contributions. The custom of cloth- 
ing the sheiks with marks of distinctiojQ at 
certain epochs might have been continued, 
and would have given employment to the 
French manu£ictories, and cultivated in the 
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inhabitants the pride of receiving the ensigns 
of . distinction from the government. This 
last was one step towards civilisation, Thbse 
who had studied, the municipal organisatioa 
©r the villages, and the influence of the 
aheiks, saw how necessary it was to gain 
their good will, if the government would 
secure the interior tranquillity of the country ,^ 
astd the receipt of the imposts. They knew 
tbat the sheiks, whenever they were terrified 
pr disgusted with the governmentj^ were ac- 
icustom^ to abandon their villages, preyaiU 
ing on the inhabitants to desert with them,t 
and^ 90pfietimes even to rise in arms ;' and 
h^nce a fi*equent deficiency in the receipt of 
the contributions. But genersil Mcnou wasi 
seduced by the expectation of an increase of 
three . millions of livres, into which he was 
l^tf^ayed by an unfounded calculation, Th^ 
TOceiver general, whq, from his situation, had 
in icviry regulation only to consider the means 
cf ifilling the public coffers, without attend- 
ing to any political motives, readily adopted 
a pifoject which promised an augmentation of 
revenue. He saw nothing in this scheme 
but an operation of finance. The ordinance 
was inserted in the order of the d^y of the 
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«th of Fructidor (23rf August). Nothing 
fcdwever existed to hasten its promulgation^ 
because the plan could not be executed 
till after the inundation. 

If such a duty included various general in- 
conveniences> its new mode of collection was 
still more dangerous. The sheiks were with- 
tiraWn from the inspection of the governors 
t)f provinces, the only persons who, from the 
ancient prejudices and customs of the coun-^ 
try, could have any influence over themj 
and subjected to the control of the receiver- 
general, and morp immediately under Turk- 
ish inspectors, and a director-general. This 
scheme made the directors-general the head 
of the municipal authority of Egypt ; who, 
by the functions of his office, was authorised 
to correspond with all the sheiks, and might 
fey an abuse of that power raise every part of 
the country at the same moment, without the 
government having any suspicion of his design* 
This extraordinary office was given to a sheik 
cf Cairo> who had twice before betrayed the 
troflfidencc placed in him by the French. 

On the 12th of Fructidor, general MenoU 
atppointed a director and accountant-general 
of the revenues of Egypt. Citizen Estevd, 



rcccivcf-gcncral^ gave his sanction, frorn 
devotion to the public service, to Menou'^ 
ivish of changing the name and functions 
of his ofEce ; but he v^ras uniformly coun- 
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teracted in the duties of his situation, and 
his plans for the public service rendered 
abortive. 

The order of the day of the 20th of Fructi- 
dor named the direc|tors and subordinate offi- 
cers of the new department* They were more 
numerous, and received larger salaries, than 
similar officers under Klebfer. 

A decree respecting foreign commerce 
appeared in the order of the day of the 12 th 
of Fructidor ; but it was not by declamation 
that copimerce could be revived, it stood in 
need of substantial encouragement. 

The order relative to the stamp on articles 
of silver and gold, which was published on the 
14th of Fructidor, was useful to check the 
mal-practices of the goldsmiths, and the melt- 
ing down of money ; but the collection of this 
duty cost much more than the receipt. 

General Menou recollected that in some 
pf the colonies there existed a select counciL 
Kl^ber had in part imitated that institution, 
by forming a committee of administration of 
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five members. General Menou first added 
several persons to this conunittee. After- 
wards he suppressed the committee by hk 
order of the day on the 1 5 th of Fructidor ; and, 
as a substitute for this committee, appointed a 
select council, composed of all the principal 
officers of the army resident at Cairo, and a 
few members of his own nomination. But 
what was to be expected, in an affair of this 
kind, from an assembly of forty or fifty mem- 
bers? It is not a body of this nature that has 
the habit of dispatching business. Debates 
on the various branches of the administration 
would infallibly have led to a censure of the 
general's measures ; and even if those had 
been treated with the utmost delicacy possi- 
ble in the council, this assembly would have 
given birth to fermentations in the army inr 
jurious to discipline. To establish this coun<^ 
cil was in fact to create a club in the army. 
The order I Have spoken of relative to the 
sheiks had organised the means of raising 
the country ; the formation of a select 
council was calculated to organise revolts in 
the army. 

The greater part of the officers who were 
to compose the new council advised g^eneral 
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Menoii 16 dissolve it, ^hscrning^ ^^tliat Iri^ 

ipr^ccesMrs ^d adminktbred the afliiirs of 

lEgypt ^m£t)4Mt ^uch aa inetitu^ion, and de-^ 

^ <:4ariiig that it would be produotive of many 

4«conueni^nces. Whether general Menou 

•|>^Fceived that tendency hmsclf, or had 

^^felished 4he order merely that it ^might be 

^thought 4i^ France that he called to his aid 

^!ie cowis^Is -of the supqi^rior officers of thef 

ispmy, the openi'Sg <>f the x^^wno^ was posl- 

|)eBed ffocri day to day^ on aecouik jof repairs 

Which it Was said were nec^SGary in the room 

designed fer -it^ sittii^gs i and afterwards th^ 

^kn was heard no nK>re o£ 

It is wfcll known that, eten in Europe^ 
tommercd takes aiarm -at innovations in the 
*isy^tem of duties. A new d^ity is less prd- 
'iSttctive at first, because the government is 
i&Wiged to naanage it thetoselves, >siibj€cttp 
many deficiencies, as it ^eannot be £iFmed in 
^ manner advantageous to the governnftent 
before its fair produce is ascert^iined. liicaiif-» 
^veMences of l^is natwe «re mmDh grater m 
^ cdoiitry "^hens the iiihaHtanls arealam^ 
at the snSallest alterations in their aiickilt; 
wages. iThese consideratioBs did not terrify 
general 9Vleftoti ; -who, on the 1 6th «f Fruo-^ 



ddor^ pdblishcd riew regukfions itldtire to 
lite cHStom^* He exjprcsscd an intention to 
encourage the comitierce with Syria ; bat he 
perplexed it with duties and forms whrct 
disgusted the Arabfe conducting tht caravans, 
and tempted theto to dairjr 6n a contraband 
frade, which the open frontier of the country 
rendered extremely easy. 

KJ^ber, to encourage the Greek vessels to 
frequent the ports of Egypt, granted exempt 
tibns from duties, and even premiums, for 
the 'importation of articles most wanted hi 
the army. Ithc duties were now again laid  
on ; and for the premiums were substituted 
printed papers, promising security and pro- 
iectJon to the tnade. At the same moment, 
a multitude of formalities were imposed upon 
the ship^ in the sale c>f their merchandise, in 
their loading for their return, and even on 
obtaining perdtission to depart 
>'Sgypt derives great advantages frorti her 
commerce with Arabia, sending thither the 
surplus of the coi'n of Upper Egypt, and 
receiving in exchange coffee, ^ras, incense, 
and the riiinufadttrres of' India, whieh serve 
to jpay fot fhe merchandise she dfaws from 
Europe. Tfie port of Cosseir, which, froi!tx 
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Its neighbourhood to the ports of Arabia^ is 
the most convenient for this commerce, was 
situated in the territories of Murad. Bey. 
To draw this tirade into the port of Sue^, 
occupied by the French, general Meno^ 
loaded all articles exported from the terri- 
tories of Murad Bey with excessive cus- 
toms, without providing in the port to which 
he wished to draw the Arabs the merchandise 
they wanted. .The commerce . with Arabia 
suffered extremely from this policy -, and the 
few vessels that came to SueZj^ unable to pro- 
cure a cargo back, rec^ved money for their 
merchandise. 

The alteration of the customs at Siout, 
imposed on the commerce with the interior 
of Africa^ made an unfavourable impression 
on the caravans, which began to increase in 
number from the previous conduct of the 
French. . They were also odious to the Ma- 
malukes, front the manner in which they 
were imposed. 

In the order of the day of the 20th of' 
Fructidor, {7th ef September) general Menou 
new modelled and reduced a duty on succes- 
sions, which had been levied from the earliest 
tinaes under the name of Beit^el'^MahU 
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The duties on the consomption ot the 
interior had been suppressed by the order of 
the 1 5th of Fructidor, regulating the cus- 
toms. Soon after that^ general Menou re- 
established the formers under the natpe pi 
tolls; but it may be asked, if his reforxn 
was as beneficial as the ancient mode? 'In; 
the trading cities, articles are deposited in 
vast places^ named Ok^ls^ The dirties on 
con^puiBption wefe farmed annually to priyatie 
persons, who collected them with little^ ex- 
pe/ise, and in a very simple manner, at -the 
gates of the oiels. The war had greatly re- 
duced the rent of these farms, immediately 
after the conquest of Egypt ; but confidence 
stpd tranquillity being restored, it\ thp CQun'^ 
try, the competition of merchants would 
have greatly raised their value. Th^re were 
also particular duties on certain provisions^ 
pn the cpnsupiption in small towns ; and 04 
the markets of certain villages. Various 
abuses, vexations from individuals, and inef- 
ficient taxes, ought to have been suppressed^ 
Portions of these revenues were appropriated, 
by anpjent grants, .to particular families, 
estublisl^ments, or mosques. The mode of 
l^heir recpipt might haye \>ecn reformed, and 
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tfiftlit produce aUgfeSente?!, wlthtfufirtcurHng, 
t^^a'^totd cKahgd, the uncertainty and diffi- 
cifltics of an innovltiori, 
"-These duties relaxed internal cpdimerce. 
Ah kinds of ptovisipns roSfe* in price ; arid 
the ti-bops, who received their pay and 
iiiderhnity lor thfeit* rations in money, wfere 
gfeaily' tht' suffi^ers. It would have <te- 
ifwiided a host of agents to have collected' 
thcisfr duties for the first month. Rapacity,- 
alid the hope of being supported in their; 
cxactioris as fotocrly by authority, induc^d^ 
ifiiany indivijiuyis to become fartoers of thes6' 
tkxes. They ofRted very hig^ prices; but 
their hopes of plunder being deceived, the/ 
iritui^i^ed lossfes* oh tihe greater parts of thie- 
cilitiits: ■' -'^- 

^'The divan of Cairo had bech^ dissolved^ 
iSftfer thfe'conVentioh of El-Arishj^ and Rle- 
fcer ^had not thought proper to re-establish 
it belToi^e the entire' pdyment of the ten mil- 
lions itnposed on thit^ city. But that impo- 
sition being disch iir^ed, the diVan might hav^ 
-•been made useful in giving to the inhabitants 
an' apparent influence* in the government, 
t arid habituating them to busihes's. The idei 

% of forming at the same tinrt a tribiznal of ap<^ 
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peal was also excellent. Justice was either 
not administered, or partially ; by judges 
without consideration or authority, and 
guided more by their personal interests than 
^ by laws. The guiUy almost always escaped. 
The connexions or animosities of families 
or villages balanced authqrity ; and there ex- 
isted no muniqipal^ no judicial power. 

,It would have been an interesting worjc, 
to -prepare. Egypt for a good government; 
and oh this ^depended the progress of civili- 
sation, it JKZS only by degrees, that it could 
be introduced among an ignorant people, 
servilely attached to their ancient customs. 
The task denunded great delicacy of ma- 
nagement relative to religious opinions. It 
was difficult to lead men, diyided by various 
ipodes of worship, to obedience to tke same 
laws. 

General Menou had appointed on .the 4th 
of Fructidor a commission to inquiry into 
the ancient administration of justice, and to 
present a new plan to him. Always eager 
however to promulgate a law, he did. not wait 
the result of their labours; but published the 
order of the^day of the 10th of Vcnd^miaif e 
{the^af October). 
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It had been the pdlicy of Bonaparte to 
compose the divan of men of various modes 
of worship, and thus to wear out reh'gious 
distinctions. General Menoui by this last 
order excluded all bA^ mussulmen. The 
heads of .other religions, the nomination 
of whom he reserved to himself, enjoyed 
only the right of the sittings, and the power 
of giving their opinion. He granted exclu- 
sively to the mussulmeii tribunals invested 
with the . power, not only of deciding in 
causes between mussulmen^ but in their dis- 
putes with Christians. He left to the latter 
indeed the right to terminate their law- suits 
by arbitration ; but in certain cases they. 
were referred bac]c to the mussulmen cadis. 
The ordinances which Bonaparte had pub- 
lished to prevent the corruption of the judges 
were renewed. General Mcnou also prohi- 
bited the diehy or the composition for blood- 
an institution odious indeed in the ^ eyes of 
reason, but consecrated by custom, and con- 
. firmed by the Koran. Nothing could be 
more contrary than^ this custom to the laws 
of civili&ed people i but :it still rertiaiped to 
t be . considered if this was the moment in 
which it could be destrayediO Thera;^r 
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errots which have taken so deep root with 
time> that it is necessary to sacrifice tp them 
till the people are sufficiently enlightened to 
comprehend their nature. 

Assassinations are very frequent in Egypt> 
and multiply wars between villages and fami-- 
lies *. The guilty, almost always unknown. 



* I. frequently received cotaplalnts relative to assassina* 
tiQAs. One day a Fellah came to my house, and took from the 
Folds of his garment the heiad of his brother, still bleeding. 

The relations of -the murdered, who brought me pieces of 
Iheir garments, steeped ia blood, demanded vengeance up^n 
some family or village. They rarely desired the apprehen- 
sion oF the guiHy Individual. ' 

Their wars- rekindled a^ soon as the military force was tio 
longer present to ktep them in awe%'' At the time .when 
Bonaparte gained the vii^tQry over the Turks at Aboukir^ 
the province of Charkieh was left without troops. When I 
teturned to that quarter, the villages' of Ihieh and o( Mnadieh 
had renewed an^ ancient quarrel. , Their allies .were assem- 
bled. The various Arabs had taken part with one side Cr the 
other. From Hve to si^ thousand men formed the army of 
each village; and during ten days that they had been en* 
gaged> seven or eight fell on each side daily. I arrived witli 
a battalion, and dispersed the mob. I senft for the sheikhs of 
eadh village ; and shewed them, by » calculation of the killed 
on each side- dudi^ sevend years, thlit the present qtiarrel 
had no motive/ since the numbers were* equal. They em- 
braced in my presence, repeating die iormula of peace ; but 
as, in their opinioa^ it had not been sanctioned s^d oon* 
Armed by diaf&yiiiet^ of a cpiqjpKwUioa, ihtfj^jptiigutk 
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dtiiV ^^ ^ ^IwcB^ or the in^aa^ ^ 
escape. These wars frieq^E% suspc^nd thf 
krig^ipii and ^nUnr^ of the laadfi^ and thf 
payment of the impppfes.- To puj an end tq 
tfaem> the ipiUoary chiefs Jprmerly compiled 
the parties to appear jbefor^ the cadi^ #i)4 
VMiffi their p^Cfi. , Tli^ slaia on, ^ch ^i4p 
were counted^ and the party that had the 
^atest number received a cbmpensatidn in 
money. The governpaent a^ljudged itself a 
Jjaeavy penalty^ tmd the reconcUed <efiiQniiies 
lived in peace; The penalties derived from 
flicse reconciliations hrbiight annually tp the 
different ^ys aot less, thaa SQQ, 000 Jiwcs. 
ft wiM easily Ife^tfppcfsed thjfl: iften ^iccos- 
tomed to rapacity, and little delicate in the 
'means of .^Gcomuiating a fortUJae» wp^l4 
more firequenitjy ckc^ than pacify these 
quarrek. Sometinies each party was pro- 

'cut tach others Uuoets danog the inundation of tho fcdlowing 

The d^ikft'Of tbi3 Yiil^ge^ offiekoitfi JmogrisiefetiiBdfiffi, tin 

^qnanrel witich wm lepeNRed £br the JMhusefipBjnnenttlbr 

.the cottfposiiion of.'blood> ioM me thai, being IttUe aecds* 

. tomed lo: affairs of that ktn4 tlwyhadom^uhed the thefts 

-i<»f Sftsiakoit«» «dio tiH^dfoood^wece oocttstpmed Io'pay4£)0 
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tected hy a hey. Then peieefful ^mrnge^ 
ments were slwfiys more difiicuk 4 but thejr 
vrere iK)t therefore the further from 'tetmu- 
iiating in a p^ment of money i&om both 
|%ftrties to their protectors^ . \ 

An assassin was with difficulty . arrested^ 
£¥eii his execution did not terminate the 
quarrel^ it was a death more only to place 
against the other party. The oflSsTidcd £u- 
imily {K^ferred the receiving a compensatioa 
ibr blood, whidi alone could restore peace. 
. A custom as~ ancient as this, and with afi 
-ii^fluence . ^o great an the jnanners of the 
pe0{de, wais not to be rooted out jnereljr by 
an Older of the d^: it was not to be ide-> 
stroyed without iestabllshing the sufe G>eai|8 
of arresting the guilty, organising the cimL 
authority in the villages, and abolishing the 
asylums offered by hospitality, fiut those 
who had Jived >only in Cairo, and the other 
gxsat' cities governed by a severe police, were 
Jignorant that ^1 the dn^itutions necessary to 
)foifm a ^police for the lands and villages were 
wanting in Egypt. 

iPhe order of the l€?h of ^end^iaire 
iiAirthened icommerce with an increase of 
cxfcAacs, cwhidi I»rought ^nothuig into the 
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trea^vy. Before that order, the oSictn 
$worn to weigh and measure, and the serafsi 
received a duty fixed by custom, according 
to the nature of the merchandise. General 
Menou, while he co^npelled them to pay for 
.patents for their offices, increased the duties 
they rectived from two to three per. hnt. oh 
the value. In a single day one of- those 
officers would have made his fortune, if the 
articles he had to superintend had been of a 
high value. Appeals from traders multi- 
plied without end. Menou had also extended 
that order to the provisions which the go- 
vernment received for imposts in kind. . It 
was more than a tenth that was gratuitously 
gii<cn out of the public treasury. But he 
-was obliged to modify this article, after 
innumerable remonstrances. 
• It was reasonable that the ^rmy should 
pay the customary duties on merjcbandise. 
Great inconvenience would have resulted 
from an exemption in their favour ; but the 
order of the 1 9th of Vendemiairc extended 
to the successions of the Prench the impost 
called Beit-el-Mahl 5 and this imposition 
was contrary to the laws of the republic. 
This. impost was farmed by inhabitaiite of 
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the country ; ' and to augment its produce hi 
their eyes, it \vus pointed out to them in an 
indecent minnei- how much the farmers 
would receive Prom the fortunes of generals 
and other officers dying in the country. This 
order excited universal disgust, 

Compierce, already burthened and embar- 
rassed by a multitude of imposts and formali- 
ties, was almost crushed by the order of the 
20th of Vendemiaire, imposing new duties on 
corporations, on the principle that commerce 
ought ter payfor the protection it receives 
from government. Scarcely did the mer- 
chants of Cairo and Boulak begin again to 
breathe, after their magazines had been pil- 
laged or confiscated, v/hen that last city was 
taken, and they had subsequently paid more 
than half of twelve millions of the expenses 
of the war, than they were burthened with a 
multitude of new imposts. Those of Dami- 
«tta, of Mehalleh-el-kebir, Tanta, &c. who 
' had been equal sufferers, were now burthened 
in like manner. The hope of selling their 
merchandise at a higher price to the indivi- 
duals of the army, almost the only consumers 
at that period, had borne them through their 
$rst 4ii8iculties. But the order of the -SOth 
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fCff Veodemialre completed their ruin. The 
greaterpartAbaodoned their commerce. -Some 
^turned &eir speculations to ^the fairmmg of 
;the Dcw duties; others, as the heads of cor- 
porations, and ^charged in that quality with 
the re-partition of the duties, exempting 
.themselves, and laying their $hace of the bur- 
.then on the poorer tcaders^ still preserved a 
part of their.former ease. 

It was certainly necessary, to the . defraying 
the expenses of the army, to establish regular 
duties on the towns ; but they ought to have 
-&llen on the rich, on proprietors, and> in. a 
word, on luxury. It might have been pru- 
dent to preserve some old duties on trading 
corporations, which being in Egypt almost 
loU concentrated in a few quarters, were col- 
Jected with great facility, A. moderate diity 
.on patents might also have introduced a su- 
perintendance that would have been the 
.source of some advwtages. But it was prie-* 
viously necessary to study the nature of the 
, ancient imposts, and to exaniine .maturely 
whatit would be proper to continue. Genecal 
Menou scarcely took time to inquire whore 
corporations existed. 

To civilise. Egypt, and confer on Jt. a good 



system of civit administration^ the principal) 
difficulty was to underriiine the political in- 
fluence of religious opinions; The ordinance 
^hich followed that upon the- (Corporations,' 
imposed particular duties on every nation; de- 
signated by its worship. The Copts were* 
even distingufshed' as a fot'eign people. Un-' 
doubtediy it was politic to lay the burthen of 
the duties heavy upon the rich Copts, whoy 
collecting the taxes, oppressed the people, 
and would rather bury their wealth than pot 
it in circulation. It might be proper to levy 
tlie annual million which they were taxed j^ 
but the manner ought to have been very dif-> 
jferent. If traces of religious distinctions 
were to be preserved, then- the capitation^ 
which bears so hard on the Christians in every 
part of the Turkish empire, ought to have 
been mbdified, by granting exemptions to the 
Christians who should devote themselves to 
military duties ; and thus might have been 
formed a regular force for the defence of die 
country. 

The Syrian merchants had lost part of their 
property at the taking of Boulak, They had 
t^eforc paid heavy contributions to the Turi» 
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during the seige. Kleber ^ had promised 
them some indemnifications. General Menouji 
shortly after his assuming the coromand,- 
astonishpd.and terrified them with a requisi- 
tion of 500,000 francs, part of which only 
could possibly be levied. He afterwards fixed 
their capitation at 150,000 francs, at a time 
when their commerce was almost entirely in-^ 
terrupted. 

, No nation in- Egypt . ought to be . ^ care-* 
fully protected and encouraged as the Greejcs^ 
They alone during the war can in some de-^ 
gree preserve the foreign commerce. The 
Greeks began, to devote themselves to this 
branch ; and a little encouijagement, that might; 
easily have been, aflforded them^ would have 
produced benefits of the greatest importance 
to the army. Thrpugh them political com- 
munications of the most interesting kind 
might have been opened with the Archipe-^ 
lago. Warlike by their taste and national 
temper, they, would have furnished recruits^ 
and filled the Greek legion. It is to be ob* 
served that, except those who carry arms, 
there arc but few Greeks established in 
Egypt, Menou might therefore have for-*^ 
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borne to harass them for the acqtimtion. X)f 
the small sum of 50,000 francs, whidi might 
have been obtained, and e veil more, if the ^ 
duties on corporations had been levied with-, 
out (distinctions of virorship. 

The Jews, who are almost all artisans, 
brokers, or serafs, would have been much 
more equally taxed without that distinction. 

The greater part of the merchants called 
Franks had been ruined or pillaged during the 
siege of Cairo. Many fathers of families 
were massacred, and their children left with- 
out means of subsistence. This class of mer- 
chants, formerly privileged and accustomed 
to carry on prodigious speculations in the 
trade of the east, had a right to expect spe- 
cial grace and protection. 40,000 francs was 
levied upon them. 

In a wprd, the order of the day of the 20th of 
Vendemiaire, which spoke only of encourage- 
ments to be given to commerce, co;itained in 
effect every measure by which it could be 
most easily crushed. Instead of inducing the 
French, who were followers of the army, to 
begin establishments from which the army 
would have drawn many articles they were 
in want of, it was announced that in a little 
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dfli0 die dttfi«8 &tt svich eitfk^ykthmit'vi^uU 
ht fu^: Thl^ Hotitd ptCtSatced the effetit 
that might Well be ^ptoted. Minf French-^ 
men w1k> IwA foirriitd ^rfwigi^s of e^tdbfish-^ 
mcnts of real utility in^tdtitly ^it up their 
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CHAP. VII. 



Hie Finances. 



At the time of Kleber's assassination, part 
of the contribution 'in money imposed upon 
the inhabitants of Cairo, and the whole of the 
contribution in merchandise^ remained un- 
paid. These were received duripg the Tri- 
mestre of M essidor, together with part of the 
ordinary territorial imposts. The pay of the 
troops was ordered to be discharged regularly, 
and without deduction, and the greater part 
of the arrears paid up; funds were assigned 
for- the fortifications; and the- engineers of 
the bridges and highways received more 
dian was sufficient to continue the demoli- 
tions^ necessary to the defence of Cairo, and 
to add some embellishments to the town*. 
Grants^ bounties, an augmentation of indem^ 
nity for rations, various useless expenses^ and 
the immense number of French and Turks 
employed iivthe various services of the admi- 
nistratiod, the consequence of a system too 

M 
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much complicated, by degrees raised the ex-» 
penditure of the army to 17 or 1800,000 
francs per month; although every change 

was announced as intending to reduce the ex- 

if 

penses of Kleber^s administration^ which did 
not exceed 13 or 1400,000 francs. 

Very large receipts, the produce of the 
new duties, were announced in the orders of 
the day ; in which general Menou also inces-- 
santly repeated his engagement to maintain 
the fiiU payment of the troops > and in Ven^ 
demiaire almost all the funds were expended^. 
The duties on merchandise as yet produced 
little. The territorial imposts could not be 
collected till after the inundation. In a short 
time money was wanting. The Copts were 
ordered to fbrjiish a forced loan,, for which at. 
first they were promised a mortgjage on the 
contributions in arrears^ and that security 
would have produced more if it had been put 
in effect* The first money gone» new wants 
succeeded ; and the Copts furnished a second 
loan. It might be prudent no doubt to make 
them regorge part of their plunder^ but. 
general Kl^ber regarded . the Copts as a re« 
serve for momerits of great embarfassmentj; 
and in efS^ct, during the siege of Cairo, he 
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procured from them all tEe money he 
Wanted. 

The reports of citizen Esteve^ and other 
persons charged with the direction of the 
various branches of the admihistration^ will 
point out with precision the revenues the 
army might draw from Egypt in time of 
war ; and the augmentations that would re-* 
suit irom peace^ and the re^establishment of 
commerce. I shall merely give my reader s 
general estimate of the revenue of Egypt* 

The territorial impost, after 
Murad Bey occupied Said, 
could not be taken higher 
than 12 millions, including * .^ 

the impolitic imposts on the 
sheiks, which the French were 
afterwards compelled to re- 
ceive as advances on account ' Francs. 
of the ordinary imposts - - 15,000,000 

The various indirect' duties were 

ft 

formed at about three millions; 
but the farmers -sustaining 
losses, it would be necessary 
to grant them a reduction at 

Ma 
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' Jeast till commerce should 

revive .- - - - • - - 3,000,000 
The duties on corporations and 

national bodies were fixed by 

mi ordinance at two millions ; 

but ought to be reduced. By 

means however of various vex- 
ations these duties might pro- 
duce • -•---- 2>000,00» 
The mint of Cairo, and the 

duties for stamping gold and 

silver articksj* produced at the 

most •^-^ - - - - - 500,000- 
The customs m^ght produce in 
^ time of war, if the commerce 

with Arabia and the Greeks 

was encouraged^ one millioa 

(jpeace would increase this 

revenue ta many millions) - - l.,000,000 
The dtisskhs,, and the national 

domains - - - - - *. 1^500,000* 
The miri of the^proprietors, an4' - -^ i - 

th&tributeof MuradBey - - 1,000,000^ 



■MpaMta 



Total - 21,000,000' 
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The contributions in kind would be suffi- 
cient to the ordinary consumption of the 
army, and to form magazines of reserve. 
• The sum^total of the revenues of Egypt 
might therefore amount to about 2 1 yOOO,000 
of francs per annum i or 1,750,000 francs 
per month. But the collection of thesp 
revenues depended on the internal tranquil- 
lity of the country, which various causes 
might disturb* An attack, or even the 
menacing attitude of an *nemy, by compel- 
ling the troops to concentrate, would en- 
tirely suspend the receipts ; for^ throughout 
the East, it demands a military force to col- 
lect the contributions. 

It was, therefore, an essential point to 
govern the expenditure by the greatest eco- 
nomy ; so that if the sources of revenue sud- 
denly failed there might always be a reserve 
found for the wants of the army. None of 
these considerations could check general 
Menou in the career of his innovations, nor 
deter him from an augmentation of the 
expenditure. He easily persuaded himself, 
that nothing foreign or internal could disturb 
the tranquillity of the country. 
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It is a justicp however to be rendered 
general Menout to stated t^tt in squandering 
the resources of the 9rmyi he 'uniformly 
exhibited the greate$( personal disinterest^ 
cdness. : 
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. fessmaaBmagamBBaBmtaaam ' 

CHAP.Vm. 

Administration of the Army .-^Extraordinary 

Magazines. 

W/ HiLE gehSral Menou affected to be en- 
tirely occupied with the wants of the sol- 
diery» and in fruth entered into the most 
minute details, he neglected the formation of 
magazines of reserve for subsisting the troops. 
He put a stop to the baking of biscuits, as 
too expensive ; but that establishment could 
not be spared in Egypt, because of the small 
number of ovens (which were confined to a 
few manufactories belonging to FrencTimen)^ 
and because Alexandria ought to have been 
furnished with a quantity of biscuit, in re- 
serve, to supply the army if compelled to 
concentrate there, and vessels bringing re- 
inforcements. Persuaded that Egypt was se- 
cure from all foreign attack, general Menoii, 
on a system of economy, neglected to pro- 
vide magazines for sieges. The commissary 
in chief, Daure, In vain remonstrated with 
him on the necessity of forming considerable 
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magazines for all the important places. Kle« 
ber had issued orders for these ; but he fell 
before they could be effected • That general 
intended thafe Alexandria should contain pro* 
visions for the whole army for a year. Ge- 
neral Menou authorised merely magazines to 
subsist the army two months, and the garri- 
son a year. 

When general Menou was informed of the 
establishment by the government of inspec- 
tors of revision, he announced to citizen 
Daure that he intended to re-organise the 
inspectors and commissaries of war agreeable 
to the decree of the consuls. He painted in 
high colours to Daure the importance of the 
office of inspector in chiefs and, with very 
artful flattery, offered him this place, propose- 
ing that he shpuld resign the office of com- 
missary in chief to 5ome other person, whoni 
the general would instruct in the duties of 
his office. Daure, unsuspicious of the trea- 
chery of this offer, consented ^ and a few 
days afterwards appeared the order of the 
30th of Vendemiaire, in which, with infinite 
surprise, he saw himself named simply inspec- 
tor of revisions. He claimed of general Me-r 
nou the etecution of his promise, or tjie of-. 
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ficfe he had quitted* He observed to the 
general that he could not resign it for a 
place inferior, or even equal, without giving 
colour to suspicibns of the rectitude of his 
conduct; adding, that, if any accusation could 
be brought against bim, he demanded to be 
brought before a court-martial. 

Daure enjoyed the public esteem, earned 
in every relation in vsrhich he stood, and 
sanctioned by the voices of Bonaparte and 
Kleber. General Menou*s conduct in this 
affair excited universal indignation; but he 
was deaf to the public voice, and to the re- 
monstrances of individuals. He excused him- 
self by pleading the increase of expense that 
would be incurred by t;he office of inspector 
in chief. But he wa$ not restrained by this 
motive in other appointments. The obsti- 
nacy with- which he maintained this point, 
betrayed that his sole object was to disgust 
and drive Daure from Egypt. To remon- 
strances which were made him by several of 
the generals, he first declared that he had 
never given his word to make Daure inspec- 
tor in chief, and afterwards promised to keep 
it, Daure, tired of the contest, perceiving 
clearly that he could do no good to the ser* 
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vice by persisdng in holding the office of 
commissary in chiefs in despite of the 
general conunsuiding the army^ and hoping 
also to escape from the snares of his incessant 
intrigues, accepted the office of inspector in 
chief General Menou, £romi that moment^ 
no longer thought of organising the^ body of 
inspectors of revision, which before he af- 
fected to find so necessary. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Murmurs of, Ote Army against General Menou. 
The Qenerals of Division remonstrate with 
him. His CoTi/irmation in the Command in 
Chi^. 

Jl HE innovations of general Menou, his 
conduct towards various individuals^ the 
childish declamations, the lessons of morals 
and probity, so often repeated in the orders 
of the day, which had the appearance of 
being . addressed to an army profligate and 
without honour, raised an almost universal 
discontent. 

The inhabitants, terrified Xvith such inces- 
sant innovations, complained that a mussul- 
man * general^ from whom they had reason to 
expect so much, compelled them to regret the 
loss of a Christian general. They were ac^ 
customed, under the government of the 
Turks and Mamalukes, to endure aU the 
caprices of their masters. They would have 

. * /rhd3Q<;oBiphint^ were Jnade in these very terms by the 
priw^a|ip^pp]^af th^.C0unU^^and particularly by EUMobdi* 
QWd of the principal sheiks of Cairo, 
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endured the same from Menou, if the two 
generals who preceded him had not taught 
them ^o comprehend the mildness of Euro- 
pean laws. The difierence they found be- 
tween these generals and Menou was im- 
mense ; and they could not believe that such 
a man could long command the French 
army. 

The conduct of general Menou opened a 
vast field of reflexion; and the following 
questions naturally presented themselves, 
even to individuals of the army the least 
given to observation. 

What object can that general have, who, 
holding his situation only ad interim^ over- 
turns the whole administration of the coun- 
try for experiments, evidently contrary to 
the interests of the army, opposed to the 
true principles of the interior government of 
the country, to the inveterate habits of the 
people, and to the means of civilization ? 
And why does he begin with experiments of 
' uncertain issue at a time when the wants of 
the army require prompt and certain re- 
sources? • 

Why, on every occasion, declare Egypt a 
colony, without instructions to that effect 
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from the government? Why contradict what 
Bonaparte and Kl^ber had always asserted to 
the Turksy that Hgypt was held as a pledge till 
the peace? Was it not evidently to compel 
the Porte to redouble its efforts for the 
recovery of the country, and call in the aid 
of other powers ? 

. Is not the responsibility of the commander 
in chief, pushed forward on all occasions by 
general Menou, illusory? and is not the 
safety of the army endangered under that 
pretext ? Must not a man, an innovator by 
character, a destroyer by system of whatever, 
is done by his predecessors^ labouring to ba-» 
nish from the army all the well-informed 
generals and functionaries, expose the army 
to inevitable disasters B Does he not expose it 
even to lose a precious conquest, acquired at ' 
the price of so much blood and labour ? and 
after, that, of what avail is his responsi- 
bility? 

What misfortunes might not be expected, 
to befall the army, if it should be attacked 
under {he command of a general without 
practice in war, wh6 had annihilated its^ 
reisources, refused to form magazines, sown 
divisions among the generals, filled them 
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with disgust^ and exckod agsdnst thean the 
«Qspicions of the troaps-?; 

Does not all that he has hidierto done too 
clearly foretell what he will still do ? WiU 
not the discontents^ that are apparent, be the 
ferek'unners of reiiolt ? Disijipline once vio-^ 
latedy will not the safety of the anxiy, and 
die preservation of the country itself, be evi- 
dently at stake ? and do n^ans. exist ,of pre-* 
venting these evils ? 

In what m&nner, since it is almost impos-* 
sible to correspond with France, can be 
averted the evils which threaten tht army 
from the elevation of an officer to tl^ com-^ 
mand in chief merely by the accident of bis 
seniority ? 

: It was the opinion of many, that genemi 
Menou was incapable of commanding the 
army, and that it would be right to prevail 
upon general Reynier to assume the com* 
mand. Others proposed to bring him to 
trial ; and a third party,^ more moderate, 
wished only that the other generals should 
unite to remonstrate with and advise him.— 

The generals of division at Cairo felt:«he 
justness of the above reflexions. They saw 
that, placed by their rank in ihe second 
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degree of authority^ it behoved them to, pre- 
vent the evils which might be occasioned, 
either by the conduct of general Menou, or 
the insurrection of the troops agaiixst him; 
that, at a great distance from the govern- 
ment, and having only tardy, uncertain, and 
difficult means of informing them of the 
truth, they ought to watch over the safety 
of the army. Of the various means proposed 
they preferred the last that I have mentioned, 
which appeared to them to include the least 
inconvenience. 

The situation of general Reynier became 
extremely delicate. While he engaged ge- 
neral Menou to assume the command of the 
army, he had promised to aid him with all 
his counsels and resources; and afterwards 
found himself the object of his intrigues, 
which, indeed, he could not but despise* 
He dreaded the influence that dissensions 
might have on the fate of the army ; , and, 
although he forbore to foster them, the dis- 
contented had their eyes fixed on hinu He 
felt that another commander in chief wasF 
necessary to the troops ; but it was difficult 
to command with success after general Menou* 
The entire overthrow of the civil adminlstra- 
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tlotif the dissensions he had fomented, the 
funds saved by Kleber dissipated while the 
expenditure had augmented, the promises 
which had lavished every day of punctu- 
ally maintaining the full pay of the troops 
almost impossible to realise^-— in a word, the 
various fallacious hopes which he endeavoured 
to inspire by his admiuistratibn, — all these 
causes might have consequences, which were 
toot yet apparent, and whose disastrous issue 
would be attributed to his successor. To 
these considerations were to be added the 
probability of his confirmation in the com- 
mand in chief by the government ; and the 
mischief of such an example to discipliile^ 
These reflexions determined general Reynier 
to refuse his sanction to every measure that 
might tend to raise him to the comraiand* 
He communicated his sentiments to the other 
generals of division, who agreed with him in 
a resolution to prevent general Menou by 
their counsels from completing the discon- 
tentj of the army, and the disorganisation of 
the civil government. 

They were preparing to wait upon him 
with this intention on the ^th of Brumaire 
[the iiSth of October) y when the arrival of an 
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officer from Tott/on with dispatches was an- 
nounced to them. They postponed their 
intended visit to general Menou, till they 
should learn if Ihe dispatches brought the de- 
cision of the government respecting the com- 
mand in chief. The dispatches were still 
addressed to general Kleber. ' 

In announcing the news from France, in 
the order of the day of the 6th of Brumaire, 
general Menou observed, that dissensions 
existed in the army ; but this was certainly not 
the means of opposing them. This, dangerous 
conduct of Menou urged more strongly 
on the generals of division, Reynier, Damas, 
Lanusse, Beliard, and Verdier, the necessity 
of the measure they had before resolved 
upon ; and on the same day they went to his 
quarters. General Menou was extremely per- 
plexed by this visit. The generals stated to 
him, that, having constantly lived with the 
armies, they had seen nothing but union and 
the greatest good will among the troops, be- 
cause intrigues had not yet been introduced 
among them ; that the ^rmy of the East en- 
joyed perfect tranquillity under Bonaparte and 
Kleber ; that with sorrow they perceived the 
germs of division arising among the troops j 

• N 
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and that> in searching for the eause^ they found 
it in his conduct since he had taken the eom-^ 

« 

ihand ; that the surest means of restoring har-* 
mony would be to recall some orders, con-* 
trary to the general interest; tp govern him*^ 
self in future by the laws of the republic, with 
the aid of his chief officers ; and above all 
things to banish all intrigues. They dwelt 
on the mischiefs of innovations in general, 
and more particularly of some of his ordi- 
nances, especially tlje new organisation of the 
duties on the sheiks, and the law of succes-* 
sions. They urged to him, that he could not 
Ml any case place himself above the French 
Jaws ; that if he represented the government 
as to the civil administration of Egypt^ he 
was to the army no more than their general 
in chief; and that he had in that quality a 
sufficiently extensive latitude to do good : that 
if Egypt was to be declared a colony of 
France, the government would determine 

N, 

upon the form of its administration -, and that 
this should be a motive to him not to be impa- 
tient to innovate. They insisted, that it was 
imprudent in him publicly to proclaim Egypt 
a colony, before the government had declared 
its intentions on that subject. They called to 
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hh mind the policy of Bonaparte and Kl^ber 
on that delicate pointy ^nd endeavoured to 
make him feel what inquietude that name 
Would give the Turks* They invited him to 
follow the example of the generals his prede- 
cessors> who had always been sparing of in- 
i>ovation> that the inhabitants might not be 
alarmed and disgusted at too precipitate 
changes 5 to express his orders of the day in 
more suitable language 1 and to spare his de«> 
clamations on morals and probity^ which 
seemed to say^ that the army was no better 
than a horde of robbers^' whom Bonaparte and 
Kleher had been unable to discipline. They 
also demanded that he would not correspond 
directly with the subaltern officers, which 
was contrary to military usage. They coun- 
selled him pot in future to make any promo- 
tions, but the appointnxents left to the discre- 
tion of the general in chief on the field of 
battle, and to £11 vacancies 4 The generals of 
division also observed to him, that he ought, 
for the good of the service, and not to check 
the zeal of the public functionaries, to abstain 
from discharging persons in offices confided 
to them by the government without bring- 
ing them to a court-martial. 
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They spoke to him of the subscription for 
a monument to Kleber, and of the ill effects 
that must be produced by his refusal^ not only 
to join the subscription^ but even to announce 
it in the order of the day, at the same time 
with Dessaix's« He at first declared on his 
honour, that no one had ever spoken to him on 
the subject ; but the witnesses of his refusal 
being named to him, he promised to mention 
the subscription in the order of the day. 

He acknowledged the increase of thq price 
of provisions occasioned by his new duties^ and 
promised to put the troops in a condition to 
procure provisions with their indemnity* 

The generals forbore to complain to him 
of matters personal to themselves. The dis-' 
cussion was a little violent on some topics. 
General Menou was emb^rassed, and made 
only vague replies. At length he demanded 
a day for consideration, declaring that he 
would give his answer in writing. He did 
not send the answer, but the next day took 
occasion to say to one of the generals, that he 
found their representations just, but desired 
time to return gradually to former measures, 
that he might not be convicted of too much 
instability. 
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On the ibth of Brumaire the generals had 
a new interview with Menou, previous to the 
funeral ceremonies in honour of Dessaix. He 
confessed the necessity of the changes de- 
manded by the generals, and said, that he 
had already given orders that the duties on 
successions should no longer be collected in 
the army, adding that he would announce 
those instructions in tli^ order of the day. He 
again promised to conduct himself according 
to the representations that had been made to 

him. 

Thfe troops were assembled on the 1 0th of 
firumaire to render a funeral homage to gene- 
ral Dessaix. The ceremony passed with pro- 
found silence* The loss was deeply felt ; 
but it required a commander in chief of a 
soldier-like character to offer, in a worthy 
manner, to one of our bravest warrioVs the 
expression of the regrets of his brave army. 
The place renewed the sentiment of the 
double loss they had sustained. It was in 
sight of Heliopolis, and of the field of battle, 
in which Kleber had regained Egypt, that 
the cenotaph was erected. It would have 
been natural to throw also some flowers upon 
his tomb — but the jealousy and hatred of 
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general Menou nestrained the feelings of th4 
troops. The generis chose rather to be 
silent, than to exasperate the minds of thp 
aoldiers, alrekdy too much moved, Abo^t 
this time general Menou caused offers to be 
made to generals Damas, Lanusse^ and Ver-? 
dier, of passports for France. But zealoua 
for the preservation of Egypt, and seeing the 

army in feeble hands, they hoped still to be 

* 

useful, and declined the oflf^r. 

General Menou had sent no dispatches t^ 
the government since the departure of the 
Osiris,' which had conveyed the news of KJe- 
ber's death ; but at length the fear that the 
discontents of the army would reach France, 
and the necessity of presenting the conse-^* 
quences to himself, determined him to write,, 
He laboured to conciliate the bearers of hi| 
dispatches; but the better to prejudice the 
government against those who obtained per-* 
mission to depart, and to discountenance their 
reports, he sent particular notes against themji 
declaring that they were persons at least use^^ 
less, to say no more of them. 

He complained in his dispatches, that it was 
difficult for him to promote the public ser* 
vice, and contend . with the anti**coldnist 
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f2rty. H^ multiplied almost infinitely the 
obstacles that; he said, he had to encounter^ 
to introduce order into the civil administra- 
tion and the finances. He declared, that he 
made himself enemies, only' because he sacri- 
ficed individual to the general interests. He 
jidded lofty declarations of his devotion to the 
public good, and his determination to defend 
Egypt. In this manner he endeavoured to 
turn aside all denunciations from his admini- 
^tration. 

The report of general Kl^ber, relative to 
the campaign of Heliopolis, concluded after 
his death by general Damas^ was sent tp 
f ranee 5 but general Menou previously sup^ 
pressed almost every thing in the report, rcr 
lative to the state of the army at the time of 
JCleber's death, but more especially the for- 
mations of corps of auxiliary troops. He 
afterwards asserted, that the brilliant circum- 
stances of the army were due solely to his 
administration; and that the inhabitants of 
Egypt blest his reforms and his justice. He 
deceived the government by false statement^ 
of the resources of the country, and of the ex- 
penditure they would cover. He betrayed 
the government further by boasting of forti- 
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fications, works, encouragements given the 
sciences, journeys and researches of learned 
men, of all which things none existed in 
Egypt #^. The generals of division, willing 

' * Officers arriving from France were extremely surprisefi 
not to nnd the canals navigable the whole year, nor any of the 
roads and forts, which they saw enumerated in Menou*s cor- 
respondence, printed in France; and they very simply in- 
quired after the success of the journeys, of the learned men, 
also announced in the dispatches. Far frpm giving encou- 
ragement to the sciences, general Menou threw obstacles in 
the way of the members of the Institute, and of the Commis- 
sion of Arts. He affected constantly to speak with enthusiasm 
of researches, but he did nothing for them. Several learned 
men and artists absolutely persecuted him to obtain permission 
to travel in Upper Egypt. They were in despair at losing 
their time at Cairo; while the tranquillity of which they were 
secure, at least during the inundation, would afford them the 
necessary escorts for a multitude of interesting researches, 
'There were but two scientific expeditions that he could be 
brought to approve, after they had been resolved on ;— the 
journey of citizens Coutelle and Rosiere to Mount Sinai, and 
that of the chief of the battalion, Berthe, to Jebal Doukkan* 
Joirneys to Oasis were in agitation when the campaign com- 
menced. 

The researches among the pyramids were not ordered by 
general Menou till after the researches made there by general 
Reynie with some members of the Institute, and which that 
general had proposed to continue. 

jf, during this period, general researches by the learned bo- 
dies were opposed and prevented, the members of the Insti- 
tute, and of the Commission of Arts, were not the less zealous 
and persevering to acquire individually information on what- 
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to sec the effect of their representations to 
general Menou, did not write to the govern- 
ment by this ship. 

An officer arrived from France on the^ 1 2th, 
Private letters announced to general Menou, 
that he was confirmed in the command. The 
bearer of the dispatches brought the news of 
the taking of Malta^ and of the peace with 
the States of Barbary. 

On the same day, the generals had a new 
interview with general Menou, who again 
promised to adopt the changes proposed to 
him, but still expressed the desire to intro- 
duce them successively. He observed, that 
he had already suspended the ordinance on 
successions, that he had announced in the 
order of the day extra-indemnity to be al- 
lowed for the rations of provision for the 
troops, as well as an augmentation of the pay 
of the lieutenants and sub-lieutenants ; and 
that he was preparing regulations in certaii^ 
duties, which embarrassed commerce with- 
out benefit to the revenue. 

ever was worthy of notice ; and, when they couW not obtain 
the means of travelling, they arranged in their cabinet the ob- 
servations they had made under Bonaparte and KUhcr. 
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This augmentation of pay» and of indem^ 
nity for rations^ burthen^d the treasury of the 
army with a demand of 6pO,000 francs annu- 
ally. It would have been possible to have 
secured the welfare of t)ie troops in a man^ 
ner less burthensopiQ^ 
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PART IL 

f'pom the Month of Brumaire to Ventose^ in the 
Ninth Year of the Republic (from October IjBOO 
to March 1801), 



CHAP. I. 

An officer, who airived at Cairo on the 15th 
pf Brumaire^ brought general Menou his bre- 
vet of commander in chief, Perceiving, after 
the funeral ceremonies at Paris in honour of 
Kleber, that he could no longer decline to 
fender similar homage to his memory, hti 
announced in the order of the day a subscrip- 
tion for a monument, but he secretly opposed 
fts execution. 

The generals had in some degree obtained 
their objects. General Menou was more cau- 
tious in his innovations. Several of his mea- 
sures were modified, and he had promised to 
repeal all the rest gradually. 

When his commission arrived, and when, 
by temporising, he had calmed the public 
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mind, he judged himself sufficiently strong to 
take bolder measures, and endeavoured to dis- 
grace the generals by reports circulated in 
secret. It was insinuated, that they had an 
intention of arresting him, and compelling 
him to give in his resignation, but that he 
had defeated their machinations by his firm- 
ness; that their object was to oblige the 
French army to evacuate Egypt ; that they 
held a correspondence with the enem y, to 
whom orle of them had even sent corn ; and 
Other calumpies not less absurd. 

The generals had been delicate enough to 
promise him secrecy relative to the object of 
their conferences, and despised these reports, 
which were credited only by a few* These 
officers continually fostered the hope, that, as 
soon as the government were apprized of 
Menou*s conduct, a successor would be ap* 
pointed, and they had; resolved^ if possible^ 
not to denounce him* General Reynier in 
particular could not accuse him to the go-r 
vernment, without appearing actuated by the 
desire of filling his place ; but at length feel- 
ing that the division among the generals 
(which seemed to form a party, of one side of 
which he was the leader) might be &tql to 
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the army, he wrote to the first consul, re* 
questing to be recalled to France, as soon as 
the campaign, which appeared to be about to 
commence after the retreat of the waters, 
should be terminated. The generals wrote 
to several persons to inform the government, 
that to preserve Egypt another commander 
must be sent, and one not selected .from the 
army. But when they were informed of the 
reports concerning them, to which great 
pains were taken to attach credit, they con- 
cluded that general Menou was equally ca- 
pable of calumniating them in France, and 
addressed to the government an extremely 
moderate note on the subject of their inter- 
views with the commander in chief. To 
avoid all appearance of a denunciation, they 
did not sign this paper collectively. It was de- 
livered on the 3d of Frimaire [the iiithd/No" 
vember) to an officer, whose ' departure was 
retarded till the 19th of Nivose {the 9th ofJa^ 
nuary), by thfe same indecision which para- 
lysed all affairs. This officer was taken by 
the English. 

The title of general in chief conferred by 
the government on Menou occasioned little 
sensation in the army, accustomed for a long 
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titnt to see him in that station. iTne desifl 
of seeing him removed^ howeveri had iti^ 
spired many persons with a hope^ that h^ 
would not be confirmed in the command | 
yet these did not fail to make the following 
reflexions : — The government sec that general 
Menou's authority is acknowledged by the 
army, and are ignorant of the discontents 
existing among the troops, and thaf the 
generals were not consuked when his seni- 
ority raised him to the command. They 
imagine that he is sufficiently practised in 
business to direct the civil administration; 
tnd presume that, feeling his inexperience in 
war, he will avail himself of the advicd 
of the other generals, and will be careful to 
preserve union and confidence between them 
and himself The government also may con«> 
sider his change of religion as rendering him 
more acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
country, and giving him that ascendant ove* 
opinion necessary to the amelioration of the 
civil institutions of Egypt. 

Such were the reasonings that prevailed in 
the army. The motives, in fact, ascribed to 
the French government must naturally have 
an influence in France, deceived by general 
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Menou^s statements. The opinion he had 
propagated of an anti-colonist party^ an opi-*» ^ 
nion which could not at that time be com** 
bated by those who were accused of foraiing 
iU was also another motive with the govern^ 
ment to confimi general Menou in the com* 
mand. 

The dispatches sent from Egypt on the 
1 Sth of Brumaire arrived at Paris at the end 
of Frimaire. The flourishing state of tho 
army, of which the dispatches spoke, was 
read with extreme satisfaction. General Me- 
nou, attributing to himself the labours and 
reforms of Kl^ber, boasted of having placed 
the army in its present brilliant cilrcumstances* 
In the dispatches were seen so many opera- 
tions of the civil government, general Me- 
nou so often repeated, that his administration 
was blessed by the inhabitants^ that it was na- 
tural he should be credited in France, where 
there was no one tp contradict his assertions. 

The splendid picture which he presented 
of the state of the army, of resources he had 
created for its use, and of his hopes for the 
future, might seduce even those to whom 
Egypt was known. The mischiefs of his 
innovations could be distinguished only on 
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the spot. Distance concealed the incohe« 
rence of his plans. The report that there 
existed in Egypt an anti-colonist party, com- 
posed of all who had possessed Kleber's con- 
fidence, was again circulated in France with 
a new affectation, after the arrival of these 
dispatches. Articles inserted in some of the 
public papers, assuming to come from fo- 
reigners, were contrived to make it appear 
that the enemy gave credit to these reports. 

General Menou had the precaution to ren- 
der all persons suspected who might unmask 
him on their arrival in France; How should 
the truth reach the government ? Must not 
the, new discontents and divisions in the army 
appear to the government consequences of 
this imaginary party ? Informed indirectly of 
the want of harmony among the generals, 
without knowing the real.cause, the govern- 
ment must be in fear of augmenting the dis- 
sensions in superseding general Menou by one 
of the other generals ; and would hope also, 
that the approach of the enemy would bury 
all animosities in oblivion. General Menou 
had erected Egypt into a colony, pledging 
himself to preserve it. The government, no 
longer able to recal this impolitic andprema^ 
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ture declaration, had no course left but to 
turn it to as much profit as possible, by de- 
tailing the advantages of the country, and 
exciting in France an ardour to send suc- 
cours for its preservation* 

The expeditions preparing by the English 
and Turks against Egypt were known at 
Paris; public eulogiums, promises of na- 
tional rewards, and the perspective of glory 
and honours, might lead the army to surpass 
itself in the combats it had yet to sustain ; 
anticipated praises might stimulate a general 
without experience to merit them; they were 
therefore prodigally lavished in advance upon 
general Menou ; but this stimulant, so pow- 
erful for a noble mind, did but swell his arro- 
. gancc- In theser splendid eulogiums, he re- 
garded nothing but the means they afforded 
of increasing his ascendant over the army ; 
and, although. he forbore directly to attack 
the generals, whose influence he feared, he 
thought circumstances favourable to discredit 
them in the public eye ; he hoped to disgust 
them with the service while it remained 
under his command ; and to compel them tp 
<juit Egypt before they could inform the 

. * 6 
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IjiD^ef ftment of the real char acteif of bis admi^ • 

pistrafioti* 

' Every mdiyidual irt the army; perfectfjr 
uhdferstood, that the sirrest means of abtaili-« 
ing favour from general Menou was tiever t(> 
wait upon the other generals^ arifd to dedaimf 
against them. The geiterals, disdaining to laii^ 
guish in his anti-chamber, or to be dismissed 
Withoul audience^ nd longer visited hiitt* 
Having ffeqtiefltly found that they cotild lidt 
tcly upon his Verbal answers, they chose to 
transact biasiness with him in Wfking, They 
endured and des]^is6d ^s machinatibns ; but 
it was their duty, as they oikttt did, tc^ ft* 
mind hini of di^ principles that ought ta 
govern the comtnander in chief and otbef 
principal officers, and that his direct cotre- , 
spondence with subaltern officers was de« 
Structive of discipline. ' 

It was important to genersil Menon thaif 
the inhabitants of Egypt should.appear satis- 
fied with his administratioff-^ The people djf 
that countiy are habituated t^ flatter thcr 
caprices ^f men in poWef . The mewberd df 
the divaft addressed to the first corlsul a let-^ 
tef-on AealEufs of Egypt,^ia th« styl* 
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igreeable to general Menou. He after t 
Wards endeavoured to procure addresses . in 
his favour from tiie different corps of the 
army; but in that attempt he could not 
succeed. 

Men placed by accident on a theatre too 
vast for the extent of their means^ while they 
endeavour to. mask their weakness^ identify 
their cause with the general interest. Stran* 
gers to the art of governing, fer from daring 
to acknowledge to themselves wfiat they are^^ 
they employ all their activity in seducing the 
vulgar by splendid professions, aqd statc^ 
ments of great success* This artifice haa 
ifrom the beginning been employed by those 
political charlatans which the revolution has 
seen spring up and disappear in such great 
numbers. To question the infallibility of 
Robespierre W2LS fo conspire against France. 
That despot never represented his interests 
in any other light than those of the republic* 
Whoever censures the conduct of such men, 
or does not implicitly adopt their opinions^ 
is characterised as fectious,'and an enemy of 
the state. But the mask of such once torn 
off, the slight edifice of a usurped glory 
crumbles away; and their fall is so much the 

02 
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more ignominious for their having been 
jplaced on too great an elevation. 

Toward the end of Nivose, general Menou 

received a number of the Gazette de France 

> > 

of the 5th Vendemiaire, 9th year {9^7 th of 
September 1801), containing a letter dated 
Syria, assuming to^ be written by an English 
officer, which described Menou as the officer 
the most capable of defending Egypt, and 
insisted at great length on the impossibility 
of recovering Egypt from France, except by 
exciting an insurrection to supersede the com- 
mander in chief by a general of the party anti- 
colonist. Genera^ Menou read this Gazette, 
on the Ist Pluviose, to many persons at his 
table ; but the greater part were disgusted with 
the vanity and ignorance of the artifice *. 

* A few days after this, he used the pretext of an inspec- 
tion of the barracks to appear in public, surrounded with the 
generals of division ; who, treating him with the respect due 
to his rank before the troops, h^ availed himself of that cir- 

. cumstance to spread a report, that the generals had confessed 
their design of removing him from the command of the armyy 
for wiiich they had begged his pardon. Thus he gave an air 
of bdscness' to that which was simply the effect of discipline. 

. To provoke the self-love of the generals to refuse him even 
the ordinary deference when they appeared in public with 
faim, was an extraordinary mode of healing the divisions in 
Uie army ! 



The two frigates that arrived at Alexandria 
brought the news of the attempt on the per- 
son of the first consul. Generul Menou, in 
announcing this detestable conspiracy in^ tlje 
order of the day of the 23d Pluviose, con- 
nected it witji what was personal to himself; 
and inserted, after that intelligence, the arti- 
cle from the Gazette de France, of which I 
have just spoken. This order of the day 
excited universal indignation. That was 
natural enough against the authors of an 
jitrocious crime ; but the indignation was as 
universal against the author of the order of 
jhe day. 

Although the generals of division, Rpy- 
pier, Pamas, Lanusse, and Belliard, were 
not named in that singular order of the day, 
they were nevertheless indirectly attacked* 
The silence they had observed till then, it 
was now their duty to break. The insult 
was publicly given. Still they contented 
themselves with writing to general Menou 
in Very forcible terms. They demanded of 
him a formal denial of his indirept charges ; 
they reminded hini of the inoderation with 
which they had supported all his former un- 
worthy proceedings towards them, menacing 
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bim with a public statement of all that had 
passed between them, if he did not repair 
Umt injury. 
, These letters were sent to general Menou 

on the S5tb of Pluviose. He answered by a 

> -  - . 

circular letter, expressing, in vague terms* 
. that he had no intention to point at them* 
The generals, fearing to raise commotions 
in the army, accepted this answer as a suffi- 
cient apology. 

This order of the day was as impolitic ais 
unjust I for if an anti-colonist party had 
really existed,^ to proclaim it publicly was to 
give it importance, and afford it means of 
consistency. It was also to aggravate dis-* 
sensions, at the very instant when the cam-- 
paign was about to commence* 
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CHAP. II. 

Military andpolifical Events till the Commejice- 

ment of the Campaign. 

A PARTY of 300 Turkish and Mamalufce 
horse came on the 12 th of Brumaire to Ka« 
tieh, to escort caravan? of porn arjd rice. 

», f 

These provisions, exported secretly by the 
lake of Men^aleh, were conveyed cm pamels 
\fito Syria, by Arabs, who derived a prodi- 
gious profit from t|iis contraband commerce, 
^his detachipent had also orders to disperse 
the refugee Arabs of Syria, who gres^tly ha-r 
raised the caravans* These tribes were flying 
^xnn Ouadi with their cattle, when they 
yvcrc met by general Reynier, who was on 
his march to inspect the garrison and works 
of S^ahieh. He derpanded a detachment of 
dromedaries, which he sent to Katieh^ but 
the enemy had already retreated. Thk 
movement of the Turfes,' before its real obw 
ject was ascertained, excited a suspicion that 
they meditated some attacks although their 
iwrmy was greatly disorganised, and the imn^ 
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dation prevented their acting in the interior 
of Egypt. The French put themselves in a 
posture of defence^ and were even prepared 
, to attack them in Katich, . if they should en- 
deavour to establish themselves there, 

A reconnoitring party of forty Mamalukes 
came again to Katieh on the 7th of Frimaire, 
but they immediately retired. The drome- 
daries at Katieh made a new excursion,, and 
scoured the desert to the neighbourhood of 
-El-Arish. 

A hundred Greeks had been selected to be 
. incorporated (on the 26th of Vendemiaire) 
into four demi-brigades, reduced in their 
number. They learned their exercise with 
sufficient readiness. Two hundred marines 
were afterwards distributed (the 15thofFri- 
maire, 6th of December) among the demi-bri- 
gades the most reduced. The 2 1 st light in* 
^ntry had enlisted, before the death of Kid* 
ber, 300' recruits in Upper Egypt, who were 
now perfectly disciplined for actual service in 
the ranks. This success was due to the ac- 
tivity of general Don^elot ; but no extensive 
measures were taken to induce the inhabitants 
of Egypt to enlist in the demi-brigades. The 
corps of Copts still remained at 500. Kleber 
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had given that corps drilling officers and a 
European dress. Their officers were French ; 
and, in the end, they were organised entirely 
in the French manner. This battalion man- 
CBuvred exceedingly well. The Greek le- 
gion had made no recruits since the death of 
Kleber ; they were long before they received 
the French uniform, and a few officers to 
drill them. The companies of .Mamalukcs 
and Syrian hors^ were formed into a corps 
/or the service of the interior adoiinistra-^ 
tibn. 

The grand- visir had remained at JaiFa since 
his retreat from Heliopolis. His army amount- 
ed from 10 to 12,000 men, includingehfirse 
and foot; He received some reinforcemehts, 
but these were balanced by desertions; and 
the . plague, which prevailed in his army, 
continually reduced bis numbers. The corps 
of Mamalukes of Ibrahim Bey, and tha;t o^ 
Hassan-EsyTDjeddaoui, reduced to 500 horse, 
wef e,. encamped .near r him. ;Some English 
engineers repaired , the .fortifications of Jaffa. 
At El-Arish, the ^breach had been repaired, 
and a battlement erected upon the parapet; 
400 Janissaries composing the garrison. From 
15 to 1800 Albaoais, horse and foot, en- 
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fainped in the neighbourhood^ widi 9 &^ 
lield-^pieceSj^ formed ^ advancedrguard. 

The visir, to keep together th^ undisci^ 
plined multitudes composing his artny, every 
day gave out that he should march against 
Egypt ; but the battle of Helippolis, and tl^ 
siege of C^iro^ had left so profound an im&>: 
pression of fear on the minds of the troa|^ 
and inhabitants, that he was ^ want of the 
iqoral, as well as physical mean^ of Is^cce^* 
He peremptorily fixed the month of Rha^ 
madan, however, for the time of his march 5 
btit that was afterwards postponed. He was 
destitute of sufficient forces, and the other 
ordhkry means of success ; be w^ without 
authority or influence, and in open (][uarrel 
with the djezzar, who comnianded a more, 
numerous body of troops, and had received s^« 
veral pachas of bis army. The plain of Pa- 
Jestine alone remained under his control s 
to that were his resources bounded > ain} thc^ 
inhabitants had sent part of their cattle ii^to 
the mountains . The rest of the country abso- 
lutely furnished him with nothing ; the prders 
he sent into the mountains Were contemned 1 

« 

the forces he detoched against the inhabitants 
were repulsed; to ^ubdue a single canton« 
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the troops were obliged to return scver^ 
times to tt^e attack, wkh feinfbrcemeats^ 
Multitudes, rather than obey the visir, aban- 
doned their villages, and fled with their cat-t 
tie into the mountains of Karak, to the east of 
the Dead Sea, or into the desert of Haura^f 
Sometimes, when he seized upon the sheik? 
by treachery, the submission of the canton 
was the fruit of the surprise. The province 
which resisted his authority the longest wa^ 
that of the Nablousains, which was supported 
by Djezzar Pacha. The principal officers pf 
the visir's army, sent successively agains^ 
the inhabitants, were all defeated in the de- 
files of the mountains. At length, tranquil^ 
lity was restored, but the provinces furnished 
little jfor the visir's army. Such is the weak-^ 
ness of the Ottoman empire, that the first ^ 
officer of the state was surrounded with rebel 
provinces, and reduced, for the means of sub- 
sisting his army, to the almost uncultivated 
plain of Palestine. 

The pacha of Damascus ought to have 
^nt a corps to reinforce the visir ; but th& 
jealousy of the pacha, and the repugnance of 
the inhabitants to encounter the French, pre- 
vented it« assembling. Rein£>rcements were 
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also to arrive from the interior of Asia, and 
assemble at Aleppo; but a body of 10,000, 
already sent by Battal Pacha, was recalled 
from that city, to march against Passawan 
Ogloii. Some troops, sent at various times 
by sea, dispersed immediately after their 
landing. 

The visir receiving little money from Con- 
stantinople, he attempted (in Frimaire) to 
raise the value of the coin, to provide pay 
for his troops; but the army revolted, and it 
was with difficulty he pagified and ret^iinecl 
them under his standard. 

At the end of Bonaparte's campaign in 
Syria, the harvests were destroyed in the 
plain of Palestine, and the army of the visir 
completed the devastation of the country. 
The greatest dearth afflicted Palestine, which 
usually draws corn, rice, and other prov'i- 
sions from Egypt, and no longer received any, 
but now and then by a contraband trade. The 
visir was at length constrained to import 
from Europe subsistence for his army, and 
that resource was ill adminic^tered j many of 
his soldiers made a commerce of it, and 
others lived by plunder. 

Finding it impossible to act without an ally, 
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he demanded aid from the English ; ttnd tbcy^ 
la their turn, incessantly urged him to nurch, 
waiting only for a pretext to send a sufficient 
force to Egypt to execute their project. Al- 
ready general Keller, with some officers of 
the line, and the artillery, disciplined* the 
visir's troops. He demanded an auxiliary 
body of 5000 or 6000 men, and wias ex- 
tremely surprised when an army of 16,000 
men arrived, disposed to act as the principal 
party. The success of such an ally appeared 
to him as much to be dreatded as that of the 
French ; for, whatever was the result of the 
<:ontcst, the most important posts of Egypt 
would remain in the hands of the victorious 
party, and not in those of the Turks. 

Part of the English army appeared off Jaffa 
in the beginning of Nivose (the latter end of 
December)^ but were prevented from land- 
ing, by the apprehensions of the plague, 
which made great ravages in the visir's army % 
and afterwards sailed to Rhodes and the gulf 
6i Macri, tg fi&ish their preparations for the 
campaign. ^ 

Towards the end of Frimaire (about the 
middle of December), a capidji-bachi brought 
to the ^rand*visir, from Constantinopk, -the 
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i^iah o( the campaign^ and orders to aec fii 
cxmcert with the English gdnerals. Couriers 
Hpn dromedaries w^re sent to Arabia^ to takb 
4ispatehed to the ileet, expected to arrire bjr 
the Red Sea; 

The spies . the French femployed in Syrian 
filled the Greek vessels arriving at thfe ports ot 
Egypt^ gave information, about the 10th pf 
Nivose, of these hostile. dispositions. Ever^ 
thing tended to prove that the English pre- 
pared a great expedition against Egypt. 
They could not, virith any hopes o{ sue- 

c?^s^ send to any other quarter the army 

• 

which had been shut up on board their ves- 
jsels ao long a time; and they had too many 
reasons to employ theif marine in taking 
Alexandria, to petmit them to land in any 
other part than the neighbourhood of that 
jCjky. But Menou believed, or affected to 
believe, that only the visir could make any 
attempt on Elgypt; that the English^ foresee- 
ing the partition df the Ottoman e£npire^ 
were willing to have tfieir fhare ; that they 
would be satisfied with the ^rchipelago, and 
^ would commence by establishing. themselves 
at Rhodes, and would never attack Egypt. 
iiie even made himself merry among his 
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-comp^ons with Ae fears of those 
Would gladly hayetjpened his eyes to the real 
deigns of the English. 

He made scmie inadec^uatfe ilibv6tiient^ to 
ksselmble the troops. Part of the twenty*- 
first light, quartered in Upper Egypt, tc-* 
^ived drders to inarch to Benisouef, and to 
iiold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Cairo* Persuaded that the coast could iiot 
he mtnaced^ he weakened the importarif 
gaffisoiis on that side, ordering 500 infantry 
and 100 horse to be sent from Alexandria to 
Cairo, and an equal number from Damietta^ 
Two frigates which entered the port of Ale3&- 
andria (m the 14th of Pluviose (3d tf JV- 
^ruitTT/), with 300 conscripts, a company of 
Artillery, and ammunition^ brought more cer« 
tain intelligence of the designs of the enemy 
against Egypt. The government sent in- 
structions for its defence, and announced the 
Bending of more considerable succours. 

The cavalry were well clothed and in fine 
condition, but* no regiment had horses sufi- 
ficient to mou^t all its men. The requisition 
made by Klebcr had not only completed the 
regiments with horses, but formed a reserve 
t& re-mount the cavalry* The, requisition 
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was suspended by general Menou ; the re- 
serve of horses sold under pretence of eco- 
nomy ; and, at the end of Pluyiose, the ca- 
valry were 400 deficient of their number of 
horses. . _ . 

The continual excursions of the regiment 
of 4romedaries had destroyed a great number 
of those animals, of which the corps had re- 
ceived no supply since those ordered by Kle- 
ber. The commanding officer of the regi- 
ment had several times fruitlessly demanded 
general Menou's permission .to purchase dro- 
medaries with funds arising from the booties 
made by his corps. 

Several officers of the artillery . imagine^ 
that the horses of that service, would be pipre 
tractable in harness if they were gelded ; this 
operation was proposed to general iMenou, 
and received his authority at the very moment 
when the army was menaced with a double 
attack, and when it could not be ascertained 
that the horses would be cured before they 
went into the field. ' • 

Mulley Mahammed, that ^ fanatic, who, 
during the campaign of Syria, raised the pro- 
vince of Bahireh, and several other cantons of 
Egypt, by aiisuming the character of an angel 
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tivX by the prophet 5 and afterwards came to 
Cairo during the siege^ and greatly contri- 
buted to retard the capitulation ; and finally 
joined the army of the visir ; was sent, in the 
beginhingof Pluviose/into Egypt, to prepare 

a new revolt for the period when it should 

> • 

be attacked by ,the combined armies* He 
was pursued in the Delta^ and obliged to fly 
to Upper Egypt, where he found only one 
Arab tribe (that of Djehemah) disposed to 
rise, 

Murad Bey received the enemy's plan for 
their ensuing campaign from the Mamalukes 
of Ibrahim Bey, with whom Kleber had au- 
thorised him to correspond^ purposely to pe- 
netrate the designs and learn the movements 

of thfe Turks. Kleber felt that it was better 

♦, 

to approve of these connexions between these 
beys, and to turn them to his own purposes, 
than to expose himself to secret communica- 
tions, which it was impossible to prevent. 
Murad Bey hated the Turks, and dreaded 
their vengeance ; but it was his policy to 
keep well with ^11 parties. His treaty with 
Kleber had united his fate with that of the 
French army. From the French he had more 
to hope than from the Turks, in the reduced 

P 
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condition into which the war had plunged 
hiniy which had removed all hope of his ever 
becoming master of the country. The esteem 
he had copceived for the French weakened, 
of perhaps even effaced, in great part, the re- 
membrance of the evils they had inflicted oii 
him; but that which is at least certain isy 
that, either from attachment to the French or 
policy, he infornied general Menou accu- 
rately of the enemy's designs, their forces, 
and even their plans of operation. 

The grand- visir, made acquainted with the 
ascendant which the party opposed to the 
English began to regain at Constantinople, 
would have preferred negotiations to the 
qhances of war ; but all correspondence with 
him had been broken off. He requested 
Murad Bey, through Ibrahim Bey, to offer 
himself as mediator between the Turks and 
French. ' 

This happened at the time when Murad 
Bey was accustomed to send the tribute for 
his provinces to Cairo. He gave this com- 
mission to Osman Bey Bardisi; instructing 
hitn, at the same time, to lay before general 
Menou the enemy's plan for the campaign, 
and the propositions from the grand-visir. 
This bey arrived at Cairo on the 1 8th of Plu- 
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Viosci and had aA audience on the 19th. Wav* 
ing made declarations of attachnieht/ and 
complained of the bad harvest which did 
not permit Murad's completing the tribute 
of corn that ought to have been paid in kind, 
he laid open the projects of the enemy> pre-» 
pared to act immediately against Egypt. 

The English army, according to his re- 
port, amounted to 18,000 men. They were^ 
to attempt a landing in conjunction with the 
capitan^pacha, while the visir crossed the dt^ 
sert, and an English fleet with troops from 
India should arrive at Suez. He ^produced 
the letters which Ibrahim wrote to Murad on 
the part of the grand- visir; who charged 
Murad to represent to general Menou, that 
the French could scarce resist the combine^ 
attack of three armies ; that even the victories 
of the French would be gained by losses, 
in their circumstances impossible to repair; 
and that they must sink under new efforts. 
He insisted on the inconstancy of fortune, 
which might no longer favour their arms) 
and invited the general to say if it was no: 
possible to renew the negotiations. Murai 
Bey prayed general Menou not to forget his 
interests if he should treat; but offered. 

Pa 
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in the contrary case, to send him the sue* 
cours fixed by the treaty of alliance^ and to 
aid him with all his resources* 

The policy that. became general Menoii 
was to show great firmness, confidence in his 
resources for the defence of Egypt and in th€ 
valour of his troops, and at the same time to 
accept the offers of Murad Bey, giving him 
to understand that it was rather from esteem 
thaft from necessity. He ou^ht to have 
availed himself of the advances of the grand^ 
visir, to create dissensions betwixt the En-* 
glish an4 Turks> paralyse their preparations 
for the campaign^ and £icilitat6 the negotl^ 
Ation^ begu^ at Constantinople. 

Bui general Menbu gave Osman Bey a very 

unfavourable reception ; afiected not to credit 

the possibility of executing ^e plan of thd^ 

campaign laid before him ; spoke with anger" 

of the visir's observations on the inconstancy 

of fortune ; and declared, that be had no need 

>f the aid or of the mediation of any person > 

observing that Murad Bey would do well to^ 

i^main tranquil in the provinces ceded to-him^ 

aid to forbear aU correspondence with Syria^r 

Osman represented to him, that Murad 

Bey had kept up an intelligence with the vi^ 



sir's army by the cjesire of general Kl^ber, 
to learn the plans of their common enemy. 
General Menou answered, that he did riot 
govern himself by Kleber'$ conduct ; and was 
not willing, like him, to sell Egypt ; that he 
was displeased with the connexions of Mu- 
rad Bey in Syria 5 that he suspected him of 
jU designs 5 and that it was aot without in# 
quietude he saw him pordially receive and 
arm the Mamaluke§ coming from Syria to 
join him. Osman Bey replied, that Murad 
had, from the beginning, been authorised to 
assemble round him the Mamalukes of his 
Jiouse, and of the deceased beys, to diminish, 
by the deduptipn of those forces, the army of 
(he visir. 

He afterwards^ turned ^he ppnversation to 
another object of his mission, informing ge* 
neral Menou, that Mal^arnmed Bey Elfi had 
surrendered himself of his own accord to 
Murad Bey, thrown himself at his feet, and 
solicited his pardon, wbich Murad could no 
longer refuse him; that^ however, he had 
banished him and his Mamalukes to a village, 
till he could obtain from the commander in 
chief of the French army the same clemency^ 
General Menou loudly blamed Murad Bey 
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for not sending Mahamfned to hin)^ bound 
hand and foot. 

Osman demanded permission to deliver the 
letters, with which Murad Bey had charged 
him, to the principal general officers, and to 
wait upon them personally to assure them of 
his attachment to the French army. General 
Menou angrily answered, that Murad Bey 
ought to correspond only with him, as com- 
pianding in chief, and representing the 
French government* He added, that Osman 
might make his visits to the French generals, 
but that he must not deliver any letter. 

'Osman Bey was extremely embarrassed 
with this reception, and indignant at general 
Menou's language respecting general Kleber. 
He related the circumstances of his interview 
to general Damas, and the inspector Daure, 
with v^hom he was more particularly ac- 
quainted. Both of these generals endeavoured 
to convince him, that he ought to take no 
offence at a few harsh words falling from 
general Menou ; and said, that he might as- 
sure Murad Bey- of the esteem and attach* 
ment of all the French. Osman Bey expressed 
bis surprise, that the French could endure, as 
the swccesspr of JCleber, a marj sp different m 
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character from the former generals; addijng, 
that he feared such a commander must occa^ 
sion the destruction of the French amiy^ Da- 
mas and Daure observed, that subordination 
and obediepce were the soul of armies ; and 
that the army of the East was in a condi- 
tion to oppose whatever force, could be 
brotight against it. They then changed the 
conversation, that Osman Bey might not dis- 
cover the contempt they felt for general Me- 
nou, nor the divisions he excited in the 
army j although the commander in chief 
seemed willing enough to publish them, by 
forbidding jhe letters of Murad Bey tp be 
4eliverjed to the other generals. 

Osman remained at Cairo to take back dis-^- 
patches from general Menou. Ou the«news 
of the appearance of the English fleet in the 
Road of Abpukir, he repeated Murad's offers 
to strengthen the French arniy with all his re- 
sources, but he received only evasive ^^nr 
5wers. When general Menou was »t length 
determined to march, he sent for. Osman, and 
ordered him instantly to quit Cairo, and re- 

 « 

turn to Murad Bey, Not content with re- 
/using Murad's assistance, he menaced him 
wi(h % severe chastisement if he ' made the 
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least movement in favour of the enemy. Os- 
man Bey departed from Cairo alarmed and 
grieved at the ill success of his mission. 

The plague showed itself at Cairo, and in 
many of the neighbouring villages, at the be- 
ginning of Pluvibse; and at the same time 
broke out in Upper Egypt. This malady 
might gain the barracks of the troops, as long 
as the soldielrs remaining in the city had fre-^ 
quent intercourse with the inhabitants, in nar- 
row streets, in the cofFee*-houses, and had 
communications with the women. And even 
suppose the malady not to be propagated by 
immediate intercourse, it might be spread by 
the unwholesome air of Cairo during the sea- 
son of Khani^in. 

The most secure m^ans of preserving the 
troops from the plague was to encamp them 
without the city, in the desert. The Ma- 
malukes themselves, little habituated to take 
any precaution against this disorder, employ 
these means at the time of its greatest ra- 
vages. The encampment of the troops 
would also have the advantage of preparing 
them for the campaign on the point of being 
opened. The generals, actuated by these 
strong motives^ demanded general Menou'^ 
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authority to encamp with their divisions } 
but always slow to determine^ devoured with 
suspicions against tl^e generals^ and fearing 
that they would avail themselves of the mo- 
ment when the troops were at a distance 
from him, and under their immediate orders, 
to prejudice their minds, he returned no an- 
swer to this demand. He eluded also the 
proposition of a commission of health, which 
had the same object* 
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CHAP, III. 

Finances. Produce of the new Duties. Vices of 
the Innovations. Augmentation of the Expen- 
diture of the Army. The Receipt of the Miri 
is retarded. The Treasury is empty at the; 
Moment of taking the Field, 

J. HE tolls ordered to be collected at the 
entrances of all the cities had been received 
during the month of Vendcmiaire, by officers 
employed for that purpose ; but the produce 
did not much exceed the expense of collection » 
They were afterwards farmed by auction ^ 
and various merchants of the country, whose 
commerce was ruined, sought employment 
by farming difierent branches of this revenuCp 
Competition raised the rents very high, be^ 
cause each bidder, as I have already observed, 
expected to regain his advances with large 
profits, in a country where, from the earliest 
times, the people have been opprest with 
impunity. Bound to pay every month, they 
were at first punctual ; but seeing themselves 
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dcccivetd in their hopes, they began to pajr 
with difficulty. 

These duties, with the other revenues,: 
were not sufficiently productive during Ven- 
demiaire, Brumaire,, and Frimaire, to defray 
the expenses of the army. The loans from 
the Copts were received, and expended at 
the end of this trimestre. This resource 
being exhausted, and general Menou unwil- 
ling to excite murmurs among the troops by 
suspending the pay, employed a sum q£ 
500,000 francs in gold, which Kleber had, 
deposited as a reserve, and intended to raise 
to a million, that at any moment the army 
might have funds to take the field. 

The impost on the sheiks was not put in a 
course of collection till the commencement of 
Frimaire. The universal murmurs at the in-* 
conveniences and vices of general Menou's 
administration could not prevail on him to 
change his measures. The slowness of the 
receipts of this impost, and the aversion of 
the sheiks to pay it, induced the director of 
the public revenues to promise, by his agents, 
that the payments on this duty should be 
allowed in the miri, a third of which was at 
that time due. This promise a little (juick^ 
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ened the receipts; But this was to abandof| 
the object of this revenue. It had been esti-» 
mateA at 3,000,000, exceeding the ordinary 
imposts ; and general Menou's obstinacy in 
continuing this mode, after its vices were 
fully detected, occasioned his receiving only 
a portion of tl^e imposts due at that very 
time. 

General Menou, ambitious to create a 
system of finance entirely new, eagerly 
changed the territorial imposts, and their 
mode of collection. Without considering 
the difficulties of forming a proper register 
for the apportioning the territorial imposts, 
or thc^ time requisite to complete such a 
work, he made that the bagis of his new 
system, which he proposed to put in exe-, 
cution the same year. He did not consider 
that such a register is an immense work^ 
including a multitude of researches, and ^ 
variety of labours ; that, even in Europe^j 
where all means are combined to facilitate 
such an undertaking, it has never been ac- 
complished but in territories of small extent; 
and that in Egypt, besides the difficulties 
belonging to the nature of the work, there 
ad:e others which are local 3 that the imeasur- 
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ing of lands, ^ordained only by the most pow«- 
crful proprietors and Mamalukcs, had always 
been a military operation, because the villages» 
dreading an increase of taxes, had always 
opposed it by force of armsi; that, in a word, 
to accomplish it to the extent of general 
Menoti's system, would require numerous 
detachments, and more than a year even to 
obtain the necessary documents. ^ 

General Menou wished also to change the 
mode of collection, and withdraw it from the 
hands of the Copts ; who, under the former 
government, regulating the accounts of the 
villages, were the only persons that had a cor-f 
rect knowledge of their produce, and there-* 
fore with facility defrauded their employers* ; 

These p-ojects were good in themselves, 
k was necessary to ,reform the apportioning 
and the collection of the territorial imposts^ 
The soundest basis for the former was a 
Register of lands ; and it was prudent to con- 
fide the second to hands more trusty than 
those of the Copts. But general Menoa 
ought also to have perceived^ that he did 
not yet possess the means of ejecting all 
these changes ; that they ought to be post- 
poned to a more ripe period ; and that the 
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'Wants of the army, when the enemy threat* 
ened an immediate attack, required a prompt 
levy of the contributions* He ought also to 
have comprehended, that delays would lose 
the most favourable moment for the levying 
the duties, of which the possessors of Egypt ' 
have always availed themselves; namely, 
when the harvest was yet standing, and the 
cultivators, restrained by that consideration, 
would not vithdraw themselves from the^ 
payment. 

. In Nivose the embarrassments x>£ the army 
increased. The money, placed in reserve 
by Kleber, was expended. A demand was 
made of the payment of the duties on corpo- 
rations and national bodies., 

 

. The villages paid advances on the imposts 
on the sheiks ; and in the month of Pluviose 
(Jrom the middle of January to the middle of 
February) the general was in a condition to 
discharge part of the pay and expenses of ^ 
Nivose {from the middle of December to the 
middle of January). But these extraordi- 
nary efforts drained the treasury, and the 
director of the public revenues was embar- 
rassed to keep his engagements. At length, 
by repeated applications, he obtained an 
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'Ofder^ Issued oa the 15thof Pluviose (itk 
of February) f to receive 3,000,000 francsy 
in advance for imposts. General Menou^ 
still persisting in his design . of completing 
his project within th:^ year, would not pcr-^ 
mit a demand of more, although, according 
to ancient usage, he might have demanded 
4,000,000 at the end of Frimaire {middle of 
Diccmber), and nearly as much in Ventose* 
(from the middle of February to the middle of 
March). He would not- employ the Copts 
in the receipt of this advance. He persuaded 
himself, that on the authority of his mere 
order the sheiks of the villages would hasten 
with the sums demanded of them ; and that 
it was unnecessary to employ troops for the 
collection, a measure that had been always 
indispensable in this country. It was not till 
the end of Pluviose {the middle of February) 
that he could be brought to comprehend, 
that the receipts would be extremely slow 
and trivial if troops were not employed; 
and if, along with them, he did not send 
into the villages the Copts seraphs, accus- 
tomed to apportion the contributions ; with 
some Copts intendants, and French agents to 
superinten4 the collection. 
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These delays prevented the departure df 
the force to collect the 3,000,000 francs till 
the beginnings of Ventose {the latter end of 
February). The whole of the first dccadd 
was lost in issuing orders with very littliJ 
receipt. Only a very small part 6f the ex- 
penses of Pluviose could be discharged with 
the produce of the duties on consumption^ 
fuid on the ccu'porations, together with thtf 
miri of Murad Bey. In a word, the trea^ 
sury was empty when the English fleet 
appeared; and the march of the troops to 
the posts which were menaced suspended 
the collection of the imposts, and deprived 
the director of the money necessary to answer 
the demands of the army. 
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CHAP. IV. 

^e Magazine^. The Administralion of Subsis'- 
tenccs. The Revenues in Kind. 

JLMURE, the former principal commissary, 
had been unable to persuade general Menou 
of the necessity of providing considerable 
magazines for the subsistence of the troops. 
His successor, Sartelon, was not more fortu- 
nate ; nor had the advice of the preparations 
of the fenemy any more influence to bring the 
general to a decided conduct. The baking 
of biscuits was not resumed, even to replace 
those which had been wasted by mismanage- 
ment. The corn, destined ^ for a stote in 
Alexandria for the consumption of the army 
for two months, and of the garrison for a 
whole year, was sent by water to Rosetta in 
Brumaire and Frimaire, whence they were 
tonveyed successively to Alexandria. Be- 
sides, the general formed a magazine of 
wheat and barley {why it is impossible to 
imagine) at Rosetta, when it ||ad been nauch 
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better deposited at Alexandria or Rahmanielii 
Rosctta being untenable 4 

The small forts erected on thfe coast. Oil 
the banks of the Nile, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Cairo, wife provisioned only for a 
month. Belbeis and Salahieh were not supM. 
plied with the necessary provisions for the 
army, if it should be obliged to assemble on 
the frontier of Syria. The magazines of 
Damietta and Lesbeh were inconsiderable. 
The citadel of Cairo was provisioned for 
three months. 

The physical organisation of Egypt, the 
species of culture it requires, and its sterility 
when the inundation of the Nile is not suffi- 
ciently ample to cover all the lands, have in 
all times obliged the government to pay par- 
ticular attention to the forming magazines of 
cdfn, • sufficient to supply the people in bad 
years, "or at least to afford seed. In good 
seasons the quantity of grain greatly exceeds 
the consumption. The harvests of middling 
seasons admit of a considerable exportation 
to Arabia, Syria, and Constantinople, Part 
of this excess is always stored, till the extent 
of the inundation is ascertained. Under the 
divided government of the Mamalqkes, the 
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public magazine^ into which was poured the 
produce of the miri in kind^ was speedily 
exhausted by its distribution aniong privi- 
leged persons; But the beys, proprietors of 
ialmost all the villages, always had stores of" 
their own; 

When, besides the inhabitaiits^ the sub-^ 
sistenee of an army was to be provided for^ 
ivhcn the country was In a state of war, in- 
ternal and isxternali susceptible £-om one 
moment to another of great changes sus-^- 
pending all receipts of revenue, the masters 
of the country had still greater reasons to 
form magazines for extraordinary necessities. 

Boiiaparte had established near Mekias a 
|)ublic magazine of corn^ to provision the 
foft^ and strong places ; to supply the army; 
and, if that should be necessary, the inhabi- 
tants. The contributions, paid in corn iri 
Upper Egypt, were poured into this maga* 
zinc. The torn iri Lower Egypt, drawn 
from the oussieh^ or produced by requisi- 
tions, or purchased^ was also deposited in 
the same magazine; 

The insurrections^ which preceded tht 
tattle of Hfeliopolisi had prevented the sup- 
ply of the magazine from being very consi'- 
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dcrable. The inundation had not been gfcaty 
and the harvest had failed. Towards the con-* 
elusion of the siege of Cairo, Murad Bey had 
furnished cofn to supply the army. 

As soon as Klcber was freed from the ene- 
my, and could turn his attention to the civil 
administration of Egypt, he hastened the for- 
matipn of magazines of grain. This was the? 
principal object of the vigilance of the com-^ 
mittee of administration. Two members of^ 
the committee went afterwards into Uppef 
Egypt to urge the collection of grain; but, in 
the mMst of their labours, general Mcnou 
ttbolished their commission. • One of the 
members indeed remained, charged with the 
superintendance of the reventies in kind^ 
But it was not hi^ office to take care, a» 
Klcber had designed, in framing the com* 
mittee of administration^ that the subsis-' 
tence of th^ army should not be sacrificed t6 
objects of finance ; to superintend with equal 
jealousy the eollectioh of grain and that di 
money j and to prevent the commutation of 
money for contributions in kind» The ma- 
ggzines were daily decreasing instead of aug-* 
menting. They were empty at the begin- 
ning of Frimaire. The director of revenue* 
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in kind had in vain deplared^ that the maga^ 
^ines must fall oS, and proposed the mean» 
of filling thenip When the administration 
was pressed by the necessity of the case, the 
Copts were ordered to pour grain into the 
magazine^; ^s a Joan, for which they wef^ to 
be reimbursed. But they obeyed very slow- 
Jy, and only furnished enough for the current 
consumption of Cairo, 

The director of the revenues in kind wroti? 
Ho general Menou, inviting hipi to take some . 
great measure to remedy the evil. He pro- 
posed, the more to engage the Copts in his 
jiptisrest, to .2^bandon to them the arrears of 
various villages, which in cpnsequencp 6f 
their negligence . had not been received. 
,He informed general Menou, that^ if xh/^ 
jarmy took the field, if woulcj be without 
pieans. of subsistence. Thes? representatioris 
were fruitless. This officer w^s not seconded 

4 

in his zeal. The collections, whjich he hasten- 
.<cd, as muph as was possible for him to do^ 
4uring the months of Frimaire^ Nivose, and 
Pluviose, scarcely sufficed for the current de» 
mands. And, wheij the English appeared, the 
jgeneral magaziqje could not furnish subsisteoqj^ 
tQ the armjr for more than tvventy days^ 
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PART III. 



Cnj^paign against the English and Ttirks^ 



CHAP. I. 

Arrival of the English Fleet. Military^ 

Dispositions. 

jL he English army had been provided at 
Rhodes and at Macri, in the beginning of Plu- 
yiose {about the middle of JanuQiry)^ with 
whatever was necessary to open the campaign. 
The English n^inister sent positive orders to 
the English general to act againt Epypt * | 

* The English minister had to justify the breach T)f the 
treaty of El-Arish, and to calm the indignation of the Turks, 
irritated from having lost Egypt at the moment they expected 
the Frjencii to depart ; he had to wrest from the op{)Osition a 
|>ov^erful engine y and^ to divert the public attention frpm the 
responsibility which bore upon him, he directed against Egypt 
an ieirmy that had been wandering upon the seas many months. 
The public opinion in England was averse to this expeditiqi|» 
Accidents, apd the innumerable mistakes of the French gene- 
^ nU crowned it with success. But what is the benefit ta 
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but the Turks were not In haste to move in 
concert with them. They equally feared the 
success of their allies, and their defeat. The 
visir^ still. dismayec^ at the recollection of the 
battle of Heiiopplis, dreading to expose him- 
self to new disasters, was absolutely resolved 
not to march, till the success of the English 
had opened the way to him. His authority 
was contemned in the greater part of the pro- 
vinces of Syria. To form an army and ma- 
gazines, he had only the feinforcements and 
the convoys that he received from the capi- 
tal. The capitan-^pacha was at Constantinople 
with part of his fleet. He inclined to treat 
with the French; rather than again to incur 
the hazards of aii expedition, and waited the 
jissue of the irresolution of the Porte. ; 

These two principal officers, persuaded 
that their efforts to regain Egypt would be 
ineffectual, severally feared to expose them- 
selves to the first check. But the orders of 

. * 

• • 

^he English government became peremptory, 

England ? Enormpus expenses, and a waste of blood. Tne 
army of the East has evacuated Egypt with conditions si- 
inilar to the treaty of El-Arish ; and the English troops cannot 
boast of a success, which 15 due neither to their bravery, noi 
fhe talents of their generals. 
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and its generals were obliged to proceed to 
the attempt. They feared, as well as their 
soldiers, the veteran bravery and the series 
of victories of the army they had to encoun- 
ter ; but, informed of the character of the 
commander in chief, they hoped from his 
errors to establish themselves in some strong 
post, to weaken the French by successive 
actions, and to maintain their ground till 
they should receive reinforcements, and learn 
what the visir, with a body of troops ex^ 
pected from India, could effect. As soon ^ 
they were informed that the capitan^pacha 
had sailed from Constantinople, bringing 
them a reinforcement of 6000 Albanians and 
janissaries, they departed from Macri. On 
the 10th of Vcntose {latt& end of February) 
they appeared in the road of Aboukir *, but 
were obliged to delay the debarkation till the 
1 7th, the winds from the north and the north- 
west rendering the sea top heavy at the place 
chosen for the debarkation. 

The frigate La Rtgdn^r^e arrived in the port 
of Alexandria on. the loth of Ventosc {th 

* 

* In the tables (Nos, 1 and 2) will be (bund a statement 
of the forces of the English army, and those of the army of 
the £a$t« witli their distribution 
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1st df March) from Rochfort, with £09 
men of the 5 1st demi-brigade, a company of 
artillery, and ammunition. The brig /^ 
Lodiy which arrived the s^me day from Touy 
Ion, had m^t with Gantheaume's squadron, 
having on board a reinforcement for Egypt qf 
between three and four thousand men, w})icli 
had been detained by various circumsf^ces 
in that port. It w^ then ^een, that the C^r 
vourable moment for reaching Alexandria h^^ 
been missed by this flqet, Biit this new$, ^^ 
the arrival of these frigates, convinced thp 
^riny of the East, thaj the governjnpnt yy^erp 
anxiously occupied with the desigp of §^1^4? 
}Xig them succours. 

The appearance of the EngJi^ fle^t wag 
Jcnown at Cairo at three o'clock in thc^^ier* 
•npoi) of the 13th. j^scording to repQiria, 
the bpats were already launched to attempt » 
lauding; and the taking of three English len^ 
jioeer officers under Aboukir left no dpubt 
of the ppint that was menaced. 

We have seen, that general Menou h94 
ihitherto cpnstantly deceived himself, repeU 
ing advice tljiit came to him firom yarjoiis 
gu^rter^, 9^ tp the Aalure apd true pl^je^t of 

-ijjis expedition. ^ hgd cfyep refused to di- 
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fpatch vessels to observe the prcpamtions of 
the English, and watch their movements. 
There was no corps of reserve on the coasts 
that could successfully oppose a landing. The 
troops had even been drawn from the coast, 
and not one of the forts was sufficiently pro- 
visioned. 

All reports agreed in stating, that the 
visir's army was not yet in motion, ^nd that 
they would not \ pass the desert till they 
were informed of the success of the English. 
It was well known, that Aboukir was the 
only point on the coast at which the descent 
could be prudently attempted, because it was 
in that road only the fleet coijld find a shelter^ 
and from that point the enemy might instantly 
march against Alexandria. Every man who 
i>ad studied the nature of the country and the 
system proper for its defence, and all who 
were acquainted with the numbers and cha- 
racter of the French army, were convinced, 
that the only wise measure was to conpe^tra^ 
*the troops.- 

Receiving the news of the debarkation of 
the English, the whole army expected to 
march towards Aboukir, and were extremely 
surprised to see the dispositions made by gig^ 
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perai Menou. He gave orders to gener4 
Reynier instantly to march for Belbeis with 
^wo demi-brigades, and the artillery of his 
division; to general Morand, to hasten to 
Dapiietta with 500 men pf Ramppn's division, 
, which ^ little before had been withdrawn to 
pairo ; and to general Bron, to march to 
Aboukir with the 2 2d regiment of chasseurs, 
consisting of no more than 230 horse, Tbp 
rest of the cavalry were to wait for orders at 
Boulak. The division of Lanusse did not 
depart till the Hth; and the 88th demi-brir 
gade, the strongest of the division, was fc- 
palled to Cairo on the day of its departure. 

Sonie of the generals endeavoured to con- 
yince general Menou of the necessity of 
promptly concentring the army near Abou- 
Jcir., They xjrged, that the visir would not 
move till he was certain of the success of the 
English; that there would be time to defeat 
the EijgUsh and ^o march to Salahieh, before 
the visir could reach that place ; that even in 
case the visir, by more rapid movements, 
should obtain some success, his troops would 
be easily dispersed, when they learned the 
defeat of their allies; that, in a word, by 
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dividing the arai7j it was continually exposed 
to disasters. 

General Reynicr communic^ed these obrf 
scrvstions to general IVIcoou ixi writing*, 

hETTEnJr&fn General Reynieijl to General Menou. 

^ Cmiroy the 13th of Ventose, 9lh year 
{the Auh of MarchjnQ"^). 

" YOU have sent me, citizen general, orders to march to 
Belbeis with two demi-brigades, taking with ipe geiieral Ro- 
bin ; and I shall es^ecute your orders, because the drst duty of 
» soldier is to obey.. But the intere9t /of the army constrains me 
to mal^ some observations, which you will listen to with can? 
dour. I am ordered to defend the frontier which may biS 
attacked by the visir. But in our circumsta^ices it appears to 
40e, tbdt this frontier ougb|: for \he present to be left to ijtseU; 
The visir is arrived, or expected, at £1-Ari$h ; but it is nojt 
probable that he will march before he hears pf the success of 
the English. Hjs preparations to pass the desert are not comr 
pleted; and he will do no more than to push 9ome parties to 
K^ieh, or peri^aps a little further- If he should attack Salahieh^ 
that place is in ajcondition to hold out till itc^p be succoured* 
While we engage the Epglish, he lyill push, perhaps, some 
troops to Belbeis and Cairo i but ^9,% is le$s 4^S^^^^His th^ 
to ^ive this English opportunity to m^^e any progress. 

*'. The army# which is to aUempt a landing at Abpukir, must 
amount to between 10 and 12,00Q men. If general Frian( 
has not been able to prevent their debark^ti<^« he firust at thi^ 
moment be shut op in Alexandria; and, to meet the English 
,with hopes of success, we have occ^sipn for the whole of ou| 
dispbseable force. 

** At the time of the landing of the Turks at Abouku',.Bosiar 
^IQ ]»lt at B<^^ imd Sfl^hidi i^o p»re jtb^ a h«p^f^ ^^' 



iHd afterwards repeated thenti to hitti f«f* 
bally; adding^ that pertoiial animosities should 

a very i^ troops at D^miettay and a very small garrison at 
Cairo. He concentrated ther army to march to Aboukir. Oar 
litoaiion is similar ; and v/e ought to make like dispositions^ 
iCis most especially in this armyy that the great maxim of wac 
should be practised, to' supply the virant of numhers- by the n^ 
^idity of movements^ 

" I an^ of opitiion, that it would be proper io march my di-' 
tisiony with all the disposeable troops> to Alexandria. 

** The garri^n of Salahieli is more than sufficient to its pur< 
^ses. I wiil throw a small reinforcement into Belbeis. Dro^ 
laedaries will reconnoitre the desert; and I wiil leave the ne^ 
eessary instructions* to the commanding officers of the above 
places. 

*^ t have frequently fought the English ; and I and my iroopt. 
wish to share in the glory of beating them in Egypt^ In seve-* 
ral of my former letters I have spoken to you of thisf exped^* 
tion. It is of the mo^ important nature; and ^e ought to» 
Overlook nothing: to repulse it, in a manner glorious to thtf 
army of the East, and worthy of the examples we have re^ 
eeived from the other armies. 

'' If you wait for new intelligence respecting the debarkationt' 
before you resolve to march all the troops to Alexandria, I 
Request tliat my division may remain here, or at Birket-el'* 
Hadji. This is more Consistept with my plan of defence for 
the frontier of Syria ; and these troops will be much better 
tituated to march for Alexandria whenever you shall thinfc 
niat proper* 

'* This letter, and all its observations, are dictated by a pro* 
Jbund regard to the interest* of the army.* We ought all t^ 
unite at this moment, to e^fetricate the troops with glory from 
tbe difficulty of ttek cireutAstancesr menaced, at two distaAl 
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^ve way to the Necessity of defeating 
enemjr. But all was fruitlesSi Finding it 
impossible to induce him to adopt a better 
plan of operations, general Reynier hopeil 
that his departure would quiet the jeafbusiesf 
and fears his presence excited ; and that aftep-' 
wards the other generals might make the skmc 
representations with better sucdess. Bat ge- 
neiil Meriou was deaf to all remoristninces j 
and the next day, the day following, and seve- 
tal days afterwards, receiving no advice of the 
debarfcatiori, he the mor6 firmly persuaded 
himself that he hid made the most cicelient 
dispositions. 

, Doubtless, when it wis Seen that general 
^ehou obstinately resolved to remain at 
Cairo, arid to divide the army, the only means 
df saving Egypt was to choose another com- 

points by two different armies; one ot which, however, i^ 
jnore dangerous than the other/' 

Gcrfera/ Men 6 u^s Jnsiver, 

" YOU will receive my orders at Belbeis, citizen general.' 
Yon shall not be left ignorant of ahy thing ; and all shall bc 
provided for. You must watch the frontier of Syria. De-s 
part without delay. 

I salute yoii, 

(Signed) Abd. J. MfiNOu.'^ 
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mander iii chief. The circumstances df iim 
army, and its distance from the govef ilmcnti 
perhaps would have sanctioned the measure^ 
But it was an example dangerous to discipline^ 
which the most complete success alone could 
justify, and none of the means were prepared, 
by which that could be ensured. It was im- 
j)0ssible to foresee that the English would re* 
main seven days without landing. Besides, 
it would have been said after a victory, that it 
would have been equally gained by general 
Menou. 
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CHAP. IL 

i>ebatkailon of the English. Baitle qf the iai 
of Vento^e flithof March). 

On the 1 6th, the wind changed to the north- 
west. The sea was more cahn, and thc^ 
enemy might attempt a landing* They di* 
spatched arined vessels to the mouth of lake 
Maadieh, to seize upon the ferry> and inter- 
rupt the direct communication between Alex-* 
andria and Rosetta. But a hundred men^ 
Ivho landed to effect this service, were, re* 
pulsed by forty grenadiers of the 6 1st, and 
the enterprise failed. 

General Eriant, oh the arrival of the Eng* 
lish fleet, had disposed of his troops in the 
following manner^ 
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* 

Iaf(iatry« 

At Rosetta and Port Julian, three 

companies of the 61st « «150 
Eth and Za Maison quarries 

a battalion of the 75th| , 

a company of the gre- * 

xiadiers of the 25th, 

and a detachment of 

the 3d regiment of dra* 

goons ; in all - -« •« *^ 30Q \5Q 
Aboukir^ two battalions, and the 

grenadiers of the 61st - 700 

tWo battalions of the 

75th ------ 600 

half of a battalion of 

the 5 1 st, and a detach- 
ment of the 25th - - - 250 

the 18th regiment of 

dragoons ---*--.•* loO 

a detachn^nt of the 

20th . regiment of 

dragoons * - - - -* - - 80 

There were at Aboukir in all 1550 in- 
fantry, 180 cavalry, with ten pieces of can- 
no^j. 

TJie marines and invalids alone were left 
to guard Alexandria. 

These troops were too weak to oppose the 
landing of an army, which had at its dispo- 
sition a prodigious quantity pf boats, and the 
whole force of the English fleet. There 
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were no hopes of success biit in driving into 
the sea the first that should land, befo^-e the 
troops could have time to form, and in 
throwing the boats into disorder by a well 
directed* fire from the artillery. 

The English, who founded their only 
hopes of success on the small number of 
trdops charged with the defence of the coast, 
selected for this fiirst operation the flower of 
their troops* On the 17 th, before break of 
day, .they put the following troops on board 
their boats, under the command of major- 
generals Moore and Ludlow« 

Guards --.--.-**. 2600 
^Sd regiment - - - - - 600 
28th •--•.--.- 600 
40th -.'----.«- 250 
42d * - -- --- - - 900 

58th .---^--- eoo 

Corsican legion - - - - -400 
Artillerymen .---«- 20ft 
Marines *->.-.**.-. 300 



Total - 5850 



The boats, formed in one line, separated 
into five divisions, slowly approached the 
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shore. The French troops, to cover them-» 
selves from the enemy's gun- boats, posted in 
front and on the flanks of the transport boats^ 
placed themselves behind sand-hills in the 
following order. 

The 67th demi-brigade with one twelve- 
pounder, two howitzers, and their two four- 
pounders, with their right towards the be- 
ginning of thb dyke of Lake Maadieh ; the 
18th regiment of dragoons to the left of that 
demi-brigade 5 the 20th of dragoons and the 
75th, to the rear of the height of the Wells. 
The detachments of the 25th and of the 5 1st, 
with two eight-pounders and a howitzer, 
formed a reserve between this last corps and 
the fort of Aboukir. The height of the Wells 
Is a moving sand-hill, with a rapid descent, 
especially on the side next the sea, and is 
the only point on which the enemy could find 
an advantageous military position *. Th^ 
line of English boats remained long in the 

* After the battle of Aboukir of the 7 th of Thermidor^ la 
the seventh year, Bonaparte ordered a fort ta be constructed 
on this height ; but it was neglected for fortifications of less 
importance, although the government had recommended th« 
same measure to general Menou. Tiiis fOrt would have ren- 
dered the debarkation very difficult. 
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midst ot th« bay, menacing every point of 
the coast, and then formed into two lines- 
Being within cannon shot of the shore^ they 
closed still more^ and approached the foot of 
this height. The sailors rowed standing with 
incredible vigouf> and without regarding the 
fire of the F^nch artillery, while the troops 
hy at the bottom of the boats. The enemy's 
Hghf^ hating landed, rapidly climbed the 
height and formed^ and the left extended to- 
wards the rear of the heights, supporting its 
flank by the sea. The €lst demi- brigade in-* 
stantly charged the enemy's left, who were 
unable to sustain the first shock. A com- 
pany of grenadiers, posted in twelve boats, 
took them in the fear. Already several 
threw down their arms, when the second 
line, having landed, brought them succours^ 
The 61 St, being then too weak to repulse the 
English and retdce the height, confined it9 
efforts to tbfe maintaining its ground. 

The J 8th and the 20th of dragoons charged, 
on the left of the 6 1 st, the first of the ene-* 
iny^s troops formed on the height. These 
two regiments, repulsed in their first charge, 
attempted a second on the enemy's left, bat 
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the fire of the second line compelled them to 
retire. 

The 75 th, informed too late of the enemy's 
landings found the English already formed 
upon the heights. Almost instantly half of 
its first columns fell from the lere of the Ear 
glish line ; and beiqg unaWe to form, it was 
compelled to retreat,. 

The artillery, which were on the left^ 
being unable to iire with much effect, were 
ordered to approach the height, with a de<* 
tafhment of the 5 1st and of the g5th; but 
thi9 mQvemestt being retarded by the^sands^ 
^e English were already formed on their ar-» 
rival; and they joined the 75th demi-bri-* 
gade, which had fctired to the distan9e of 

300 toises, 

> 

The 6 1st thfn received orders to retreat. 
The soldiers, who for tWQ hours 1:^ been 
mingled in warm combat with the Epglish, 
and were animated by the success thcf had 
obtained, reluctantly quitted the field of 
battle. This demi-brigade effected its rc-» 
treat in the best ordbr, carried off all its ar- 

tillcry, and formed the rear guerd. A com- 

« 

pany of the 5 1st was detached to Aboukir to 
Reinforce the garrisoui and the troops united 

/ 
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at the Embarcadaire *• Alexandria had l)ecn 
left almost without a garrison; and as the 
English might have attempted some new 
movement^ which would have prevented the 
troops from defending this important station, 
they retired thither during the night. 

The battalion of the 75th, the detachment 
of the 25 th, and the 3d regiment of dragoons, 
who were at Etko, received orders by signal 
to come to Alexandria. From a bad interpre- 
tation of this order. La Maison quarrce, a for- 
tified post, whose preservation was of im- 
portance to defend the passage of the mouth 
of the lake, was evacuated and dismantled. 
At Rosetta there remained fifty men of the 
6l8t, and at fort Julian a company of this' 
demi- brigade and of the invalids. 

When the English were quite certain of 
the retreat of the French troops, they, sent a 
party on the heights which command the 
village of Aboukir, to blockade the fort, and 
pushed their advanced guard to the defile of 
the Embarcadaire. 

On the 20th, at five o'clock in the even- 

* This name was given to a part of the bay of Canopus^ 
where the slip of Jand, which separates the sea from Jake 
Maadieh, is very narrow^ not being al>ove 150 toises broad. 
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ing, the debarkation of the English was known 
at Cairo. The whole army then . saw the 
i&ult that general Menou had committed ia 
not marching at the first information. The 
most favourable . moments had been lost* 
Seven days had elapsed between the first ap- 
pearance and the debarkation of the enemy. 
The cavalry, by forced marches, might have 
arrived on the 17th. Two days afterward 
10,000 men and 50 pieces of cannon might 
have been collected near Aboukir^ and have 
wholly destroyed this army before it was able 
to organise itself, to land its artillery, and 
fortify its camp. This moment being past, the 
success became more doubtful. We were 
informed that the visir was encamped at Yab- 
neh ; that he was expected at El-Arish, and 
prepared to pass the desert. It was impossi-> 
ble to know whether there would yet be 
time to attack the English and return to the 
frontier of Syria before his arrival ; and we 
had received news, that a part of the English 
fleet from India was already arrived in the 
Red Sea. We were ignorant whether or 
not the English had vigorously pursued the 
troops which had opposed their landing, 
had caused a considerable loss in them. 
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and had taken advantage of this first suc« 
cess, immediately to attack Alexandria, and 
to cany it by a bold coup de main. This 
city was not in a state to hold out a week 
against a regular attack. We feared that 
we might not arrive till after its fall $ 
and even if the English had not attacked it, 
they had had sufficient time to entrench them- 
selves in a strong position. In fine, we feared 
that they might have obtained some partial 
successes over the three demi-brigades that 
had marched under the command of general 
Lanusse. All these motives must have shown 
the necessity of quickly assembling a con-« 
siderable force^ of evacuating several posts, 
and of Iqaviiig only feeble detachments in 
those which it was thought necessary to re^ 
tain. 

On the 21st, general Menou dispatched 
from Cairo the 88th demi-brigade, a batta- 
lion of the 35th, 850 men of the Slst^ who 
had arrived from Benisouef, the cavalry, and 
a park of artillery which he limited to three 
twelve-pounders* He wrote to gieneral Ram- 
pon to march to Rahmanieh with the 3^d, 
the carabineers of the sd, and a party of the 
SOth dragoons; and to leave at Damietta, 
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Lesbch, and other forts, the remainder of the 
fid light infantry, 100 dragoons of the 2 0th, 
and a company of light artillery. General 
Rcynier received orders to dispatch the 1 3th 
for Rahmanieh by the route of the Delta, 
and to send to Cairo the 9th demi'^brigade, 
to replace the 85th, which was destined 
for Rahmanieh. This order, very ambigu- 
ous in its style, left that general at Belbcis 
with his artillery and its equipage without any 
means of opposing the yisir. Two demi- 
brigades of his division were dispersed in the 
fortresses ef Cairo, Belbeis, and Salahieh; 
and as the march of the 13th by the Delta 
at this season must have been very long, gene- 
ral Reynier determined to march with it by 
Cairo, to put himself at the head of the two 
demi-brigades of his division, which w^ere 
going against the enemy, and to take his ar- 
tillery with him. 

These arrangements left too many troops 
at Cairo, Damietta, Belbeis, Salahieh, and in 
Upper Egypt. General Menou gave no orders 
to evacuate the latter; and it was not till after 
his departure that general Belliard gave orders 
for that purpose to general Donzelot. 

On the 17th, general Lanusse arrived at 
f 
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Rahmanieh. He heard the sound of the 
cannon at Aboukir^ and immediately hast- 
ened to th? assistance of general Friant. On 
the 19th, he efftcted a junction with him on 
the heights of Nicopolis before Alessandria. 
The cavalry, which since the 1 8th had been 
reinforced by the 2 2d regiment of chas- 
$eurs, formed 4 strong advanced post near a 
house situated at the distance of half a league 
from the Embarcadaire. 

The main body of the English army, which 
had landed on the first day, had been left a 
long time to itself. The debarkation of the 
Other troopsi as well ^s pf the artillery and 
horses, having been retarded by a heavy sea, 
was not finished till the 20th. On that day 
the English marched towards the Embarca- 
daire, already occupied by their advanced 
guard, where all their troops were completely 
assembled. 

On the 21st they put themselves in mo- 
tion at eight in the morning, and repulsed the 
advanced post of the cavalry, which sent us 
notice of their approach. Generals Friant 
and Lanusse, considering that lake, Mare- 
otis was not passable at that season, and that, 
if the English established themselves on the 



dykes of the canal of Alexandria, and of 
lake Maadieh, the rest of the army would 
have a difiiculty in joining them, resolved 
with their feeble means to oppose the march 
of the enemy, in order to preserve this im- 
portant communication. They left the guard 
of Alexandria to the sailors, and advanced to 
the point of lake Maadieh^ on the heights 
near the Camp of the Romans, with the fol- 
lowing troops : , 
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With this small number of troops,, general^ 
Friant an(i Lanusse had the boldness to receive 
the whple English army^ that is to say, 16,000 
infantry, 200» nxarines from the fleet, 20Q 
horse, and 10 pieces of cannon. The Eng- 
lish marched slowly, their infantry with dif- 
ficulty advanced through the moving sands 
they wefe obliged to cross. Their gun-boats 
proceeded by the lake of Maadieh, toward^ 
the heights on their left, together with a 
great number of vessels laden with ammunir 
tion, provisions, and fresh water. Wher^ 
they saw the French troops posted on the 
heights, which they wished to occupy,/ they 
stopped, and a cannonade followed on Both 
sides. They did not dare to begin the 
attack, and they encamped at three in the 
afternoon, not two leagues from the point of 
their departure. 

On the 22d^ at day-break, they resume^ 
their march : fearing the impetuosity of the 
French, especially of the cavalry, they formed 
in three lines : in the centre of their army was 
a square, whose sides were composed of in- 
fantry in close columns. 

The left wing was first in motion; they 
marched along the edge of lake Maadieh, 
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And supporting themselves by the canal, ^itk 
a design to turn the right of the French ; the 
centre pUt itself in motion later^ and aftanvard 
the fight wing« 

The centre marched slowly on the othef 
bide of a height, by which it was hid frofii 
the French^ so that the left wing appeared 
insulated* General Lanus^e, hopityg' to over^ 
power it by a brisk attack, before, it could 
be supported, and having proposed this moy6^ 
tnent to general Friant, ordered the 69th to 
advance along the heights overlooking the 
sea, to engage the attention of the enemy's 
right i left a battalion of the 1 8th in reserve 
on the heights of the Roman Camp, and a 
battalion of the 4th light artillery, with one 
cannon and a howitzer of the light artillery; 
on the right of the heights, and instantly 
marched with die rest of his troops, and the 
2 2d regiment of chasseurs* ^ 

Whilst the brave Lanusse began his move* 
ment, the English centre appeared on the 
height. The first line adyanced^ It was no 
longer possible to flank the left wing before 
the attack. The 2 fid regiment of chasseurs 
therefore charged it with the greatest bravery^ 
broke through it> and obliged two battalions 
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to by down theii" armi ; but the fire of the 
English second lirte, being directed with great 
briskness and precision, fbrced them to retire, 
and abandon their prisoners. During this timt, 
the 4th light infantry, led on by the adjutant 
Commandant Boyer, engaged the remainder of 
thefirstline,andmadethem give way. The ISth 
farmed on their left ; but the column, which 
marched on the right of the English centre, 
opened rapidly on their flank ) its fire threw 
them into disorder, and they could not com- 
plete their movement to withstand that co* 
lumn. The 4th light and the 22d chasseurs, 
being too weak to sustain the combat alone, 
then began their retreat* 

During this time general Friant had ad* 
vanced with the 25th and 75th, preceded by 
sliarp shooters^ who galled the left wing of 
the English. The 6 1st had also marched 
to the point of lake Maadieh, and attacked 
that wing, which halted, and received them 
with a well-supported fire : therefore, find- 
ing themselves too weak, and the movement 
projected by general Lanusse not being exe- 
cuted, they retired along the dyke of the 
panal, aad general Friant made the S5th and 
75th again take up their position on the 
height. 
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Generals Friant and Lanussfi felt, that it 
Nvould be imprudent to contend aiiy longdf 
with so superior an army, and that it was in 
vain to attempt to hinder them from occupy- 
ing that position* A vigorous charge, exe- 
cuted by the 3d of dragoons, protected the 
retreat of the 4th light, which had been 
warmly engaged, and checked the advance of 
the English. The 69th formed the rear guard 
on the left, marching along the sea shore, 
waiting till the right of the English were 
within musket-shot, and executed in the 
best order a retreat by echelons^ which ex- 
torted the enemy's admiration. The 6lsC 
tnade a similar manoeuvre on the right near 
the canal, and the French troops took a po- 
sition on the heights of Nicopolis. 

The English, having passed the heights of 
the Roman Camp, formed their columns into 
a line. They appeared a long time doubt- 
ful whether to attack the French ; they had 
% superiority of numbers ; and their soldiers 
must have been animated by the easy success 
they had just obtained; but yet they did not 
dare make the attempt. They contented 
themselves with advancing their left wipg^ 
upon the great sand-hill beyond the lakes/ 
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ftn(i detaching a battalion alohg the canal j 
but the fire of some cannonj plac&d on the 
heights of Nicopdlis^ and of some sharp 
shooters from the canaU quickly forced them 
to retreat^ and the left wing» unable to con^ 
iinue on the sand-hill^ fell back. The Eng-^ 
lish army encamped with its right to the sea^ 
iiear the Roman Camp^ and its left to the 
canal of Alexandria^ opposite W the point of 
lake Maadiehi and immediately set to work 
with great activity, to fortify this position by 
a line of redoubts. 

In this affair the enfemy lost 1500 men^ 
Our loss was only 500. This difference 
' atose froth the small number of French 
engaged, from the superiority of their artiU 
lery, and from the charge of the 2 2d regi-* 
ment, which' did great execution^ General 
Lanusse was slightly wounded. 

This general, as well as general Friant* 
sensible that the position of the heights of 
Nicopolis would not be capable of defence^ 
if attacked^ and that it was above all import- 
ant to provide for the safety of Alexandria, 
left there a very strong advanced guard, to 
make the enemy believe that their intention 
was to de&nd it. ]^ut in order to secure their 
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of Alexandria^ they caused the ancient works 
of the Arabs to be repaired, in which they 
posted the 4th light, with two battalions of 
the 1 8th I the 3d battalion of this demi-bri-*»v 
gade was posted on the height called Cleo- 
patra's ; and the 3d battalion of the 25th oc^ 
cupied the heights near Pompey's Pillar. At 
the same time the French were indefatigable 
in completing the fortifications of Alexandria. 
As the cavalry had become useless for the 
defence of this place, and as there was little 
forage in the magazines, the 1 8th of dragoons 
only was kept, the rest were seiit during the 
night to Rahmaiiieh to meet the army. They 
had much difficulty in traversing lake Mare- 
Otis^ and were obliged to take a circuit as far 
as Marabou. 

The general, who \Verfe at Alexandria,' 
dispatched a vessel on the S5th, to acquaint 
the government with what had happened, 
and to inform admiral Gantheaume, who they 
knew was on his passage, of the position of 
the English fieeh 
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CHAP. HI. 

Arrival of the Army at Alexandria. Affair of 
the SOth ofVentose (21jf of March). 

We karat these details on our arrival at 
Rahmanieh. The situation of the French 
army became very critical* The English 
being masters of the dykes prevented the 
re- union of the troops before Alexandria, 
unless it had been possible to discover^ in 
the bason of lake Mareotis, a road pass- 
able by artillery ; they might even have let 
the sea into that bason, by cutting the dyke 
which separates it from lake Maadieh. The 
whole disposable troops were not yet concen- 
trated, and the affairs of the 17th and £2d'of 
Ventose (8th and 13th of March) had weak- 
ened the corps engaged on those days* 

General Rampon arrived qu the 26th at \ 

Rahmanieh. On the s 7th, while at Birket, 
we received an account, that a practicable 
road for artillery had been discovered : we 
directed our march thither ; and, passing by 
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Agazy* we arrived at Marabou* The aftny 
finally effected a junction^ on the 29th, at 
Alexandria* 

Meanwhile the English had laid siege to 
Aboukir. This little fort, soon overpowered 
by the superiority of artillery and a heavy 
bombardment, capitulated on the 28th of 
Ventose ( 19th of March) to avoid being taken 
by assault. The English had completed the 
entrenchments of their position v^^ith great ac- 
tivity, 4nd had armed their redoubts with a 
prodigious quantity of artillery, but their on- 
ly movement was to push a few patroles as 
fer as Bedah. On the 27th, the 12 th light 
horse met near this village 50 hussars of 
the 7th regiment, detached with a company 
of the carabineers of the 21st to reconnoitre 
their position on the canal. The light horse 
charged the hussars j who, rushing at the 
«ame time against them, broke through their 
squadron ; then, suddenly wheeling, on their; 
excellent Arabian coursers, took the English 
on the rear; who, unable to check their 
horses, were thus driven, on the carabineers, 
whose fire completed their ddstfuction. 

The troops having once effected a junc- 
tion, it would have been right immediately 

S2 
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Vb have attacked the tntmy. A vkfoiy 
would have ensured die poss«ssidn of Egypt, 
would have enabled us to stop . the marcK of 
the visit, as well as of the English forces 
Ax>m India. Our position could not be ren**^ 
dered much worse even by a cheeky than by 
remaining in presence of the English, tem- 
porising and consuming the scanty previ-* 
stons of Alexandria^ whilst the vistr*s army, 
spread over the interior of the country, would 
kive time to take Damietta, Salahieh, and 
the other small forts, slau^er the feeble 
garrisons, . and excite the natives to arms. 
Neither was it right to give the English 
army time for receiving reinfcnrcements, and 
still further to strengthen themselves* 

If lake Mareotis had at diat time be^n 
passable^ it would have been better to have 
postponed the attack, to have endeavoured^ 
by a retrograde movement, to tempt the 
English to divide their forces by undertaking 
the siege of Alexandria ; and also to draw 
part of their forces into a more open fieki isf 
battle, where die' French army, superior in 
cavalry and light artillery, might have en^ 
sured victory  But the marshy soil of the 
take did not at that season admit of tfab 
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movemenr. The enemy were so greatly ' 
superior in namber^ and occupied so strohg 
a position, that there was little hopes of 
success from an attack. It was only to be 
expected from a vigorous attempt upon one 
of their wings. The difficulty was, to in^ 
duce a general in chief who had seen no ser- 
vice, and repelled alt advice, to adopt a well 
concerted plan of attack. General Lanusse, 
indirectly applied to for a plan by general 
Menou, sent him, by a third person, one 
drawn up . in concert with general Reynier, 
which was reduced into the order of the day, 
nhd delivered to the generals at ten in the 
evening: 

The positicm of the English was not more 
than 1300 toises in extent. The two wings, 
supported, the right by the sea, and the left 
by lake Maadieh, were flanked by gun- 
. boats, and the left was besides fortified by 
redoubts on the dyke of the canal of Alex-* 
andria/ and covered by lakes. Redoubts on 
the height occupied by the centre com- 
manded the whole rear of the left wingi 
and the centre was equally covered by the 
position of the right, and by a rc4oubjt 
erected near the ancient Roman Camp* 
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The works of this entrenched position 
were filled with artillery, behind which 
the troops were encamped in two lines* 
The reserve formed a third line, in the 
rear of the left wing. An attack was 
practicable oply on the right wing. We 
might expect to rout that by ^ great effort, 
overpowering it by the impetuosity of the 
French infantry. Afterwards the whole 
troops weie to be pressed upon the centre, 
while the left was amused by a false attack. 
Finally, the favourable moment was to be 
seized to complete our success by a charge 
of the cavjjlry, and driv? the ?pemy upoa 
lake Maadieh. 

The French army, whose forces are stated 
(according to corps) in the table No. 3, con-r 
sisted of 8330 infantry, and 1 380 cavalry, with 
46 pieces of cannon. ' The English amounted 
tp 1 6,000 infantry, flOO horse, infield-pieces, 
and so cannon in the redpubts, beside thos? 
of the gun- boats. 

An hour before day-light the French troop? 
jissemblcd at tl^e advanced posts *. Genera^ 

* The troops were in movement thus early, that they 
might reach the English array without being much exposed 
lo the fi^9 of th^ redoubts ^nd gun* boats. Ferh^ps^ it would 
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Lanusse believed that the English redoubts 
might be easily carried by grenadiers, sup- 
ported by the head of the columns. He 
marched his two brigades in close column, 
intending to form them beyond the main 
redoubt and the Roman Camp, and fall 
upon the right of the English army. The 
brigade of general Silly was to march directly 
against the redoubt ; that of general Valen- 
tin to follow the shore, passing between the 
sea and the Roman Camp. The centre was 
to march close to the right of general Silly's 
brigade, following it as a second line ; and on 
the first success vigorously to attack (along 
with the right wing) the position of redoubts 
of the enemy's centre. But the division of 
the French centre into two bodies, each 
with its separate commanding officer, and 
subdivided again by the detaching of its gre- 

have been more congenial to the tenaper of the French troops 
to have commenced the engagement by day-light. But as the 
entire success depended on the first shock on the enemy's 
right, it was expected that, our lirst movements being ef- 
fected in the dark, we should the better mislead the enemy 
as to the real point of attack. The principal effort ought also 
to have been confided -to the troops who being newly arrived 
had not suffered in the former engs^gements. But how was it 
possible to overcome the suspicions of general MenoUj and 
induce him to make another disposition of the troops ? 
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aadiers, deprived it of that combined actioi^ 
necessary to the complete accomplishment of 
its orders* The right wing was to form 
between the lakes and the centre^ to attack 
the opposite wing pf the enemy^ as soon as 
the enemy's right was broken. They vere 
also to detach a corps between the two lakes 
to occupy the left of the Englishi and prcr 
vent their sending a body against Alexandria i 
which, from their superiority in numbers^ 
might have extremely embarrassed the French. 
This wing was to be supported by general 
Bron> detached with two regiments of ca^ 
valry to the bason of lake Mareotis^ and 
also by a ^Ise attack of dromedaries on the 
side of Bedah. It was the more confidently 
to be expected that this lalse attack would 
greatly occupy the English^^ and prevent 
detachments ^om their left wing» as they 
were ignorant of the junction of the army 
before Alexandria,! and might expect to be 
attacked on that side t and these movements^ 
if successful^ would give the advantage of 
acting with ec^ual forces on their rigUt. 
The cavalry were to march in a second line 
behind the infant^, till the left had brokoi 
the line of the English; when they were to 
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jieize the moment of disorder to decide the 
victory by a vigorous charge. 

The false atta(?k was commenced by the 
dromedaries before day^light. They sur- 
prisecl the first redoubt^^ made twenty pri** 
sonerSy fired with a cannon which they found 
there upon the other redoubts, and greatly 
attracted the enemy's attention. General 
Lanusse thei} put his troops in motion, the 
officers of the other divisions doing the samt> 
^ company qf carabineers pf the 4th light 
(BOOQ took a small post with one piece. Ge^ 
)ier4 Silly's brigade proceeded against the 
main redoubt. General Lanusse, at that 
pipment, perceiving that general Valentin had 
quitted the sea* shore, and that, as he was di«* 
recting his march towards the redoubt and 
^e Roman Camp* his brigade was checked 
by a heavy fire, hastened to the spot, rallied, 
^nd led them back to the charge. At that 
moment he received a mortal vround. The 
impulse he had given the troops began to 
abate. Np orders were given to form this 
brigade, which was dispersed by the enemy's 
fire behind the sand-hills. The 4th light, 
jfbrming the head of general Silly'$ brigade, 
|net^ n^ the angle of the redoubt, the 3ad» 
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which, in the dark, had gone too much to 
the left. A little disorder arose from this ac- 
cident. The 4th light, unable to clear the 
ditches of the redoubt, proceeded round their 
left, and were repulsed by the first line of the 
English The 1 8th, separated from the 4th^ 
by the mistake of the 3 2d, were unable to 
force the redoubt. 

The 3gd, commanded by general Rampon, 
afterwards attacked the first line of the En- 
glish, and was repulsed, Rampon having his 
horse shot under him, and his clothes pierced 
with balls. Sornet, adjutant commandant, 
was mortally wounded in advancing, and the 
grenadiers under his command could not pe- 
netrate the enemy's lines. General d'Estin 
followed the road of Aboukir, and advanced 
in the interval between the right and the cen- 
Hfe of the enemy's first line, where, being re- 
ceived with a sharp fire from the second line 
and the redoubts, he retired from the field, after 
being slightly wounded. Hausser, who com- 
manded the S 1 St light infantry, under D'Estin, 
had his leg and thigh carried away, and that 
demi-brigade remained without an officer to 
command it, in the midst of the English 
army, a regiment of which was detached to 
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cut off their retreat. The second battalion 
cfiected their retreat, but three compames of 
the third battalion, partly composed of Copts^ 
enlisted in Upper Egypt, and who were de- 
tached as sharp shooters^ were compelled to 
lay down their arms. Thirty- seven men 
who guarded the colours refused to yields 
and were all slain. Eppler, chief of brigade, 
who had marched a little more to the right, 
was wounded, and his grenadiers repulsed. 
The small detached bodies forming the cen- 
tre were too advanced, before their left was 
secured by the taking of the main redoubt* 
Alniost all the corps had attacked in one 
line, without support, and insulated from 
each other. Their mOveihents had been dis- 
concerted by the darkness of the hour, and 
several of their principal officers were killed. 
The soldiers remaining exposed to a heavy 
fire, without receiving orders, dispersed them- 
selves behind the sand-hill^. 

The right wing remained, according to the 
preconcerted dispositions, at the distance of 

« 

something less than cannon shot from the 

« 

centre of the English, waiting the success. of 
the left, to begin its attack. As soon as ge^ 
lieral Jleynie^ heard of the brave I^anuss^'^ 
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wounds and the disorder of the centre^ he 
made his wing advance to their support, giv«> 
ing orders to general Damas to remain with 
.the 1 3th, between the two lakes, to occupy 
the enemy's left, and to push some sharp 
shooters towards the canal. 

After the failure of this first attack, the 
dispersion of the troops, and the loss of ge«- 
neral Lanusse, further efforts were useless; 
because, before the action, every expecta^ 
tion of success had been founded on a first 
shock. Several of the principal officers being 
slain^ three-fiifths of the army that were di- 
spersed could not rally and form again under 
the enemy's fire, to hazard any new attack. 
The right wing was too weak to make any 
attempt by itself on the enemy's centre, pro- 
tected by the main redoubt, the Roman Camp, 
^nd their right wing. If the French had 
retired at this moment, their loss would 
not have been very great; the English 
would have considered this affair merely as a ' 
general reconnoitring; and the army would 
have remained strong enough to keep the 
'field, and to attempt some new movement 
oa the first favourable occasion. 

 

; General Reynier, perceiving that gaQier4 



Menou issued no orders^ resolved to make a 
new attempt With the right wing upon that 
of the enemy. Its success would have afford*- 
ed an opportunity to rally the scattered troop9» 
and bring them again into action. While 
Friant's division and the 85th were in motion, 
to make this attack, and the light artillery 
advanced^ by his order, to silence the re- 
doubts, general Reynier proceeded to some 
sand-hills not far from the main redoubt, the 
more perfectly to observe the efiemy's move*- 
ments, and jto discover what was best to be 
done, to attack them with some chance oi' 
success. 

When the English were. convinced t^at the 
principal attack was directed against theif 
right, they marched their reserve to its supn. 
port. General Hutchinson, who commanded 
their left wing, still kept his position with 
6006 men, although he had before him no 
more than 800 men of the 1 3th, 350 horse 
from the 7th regiment of hiissars; and the 2 2d 
of chasseurs, and 1 00 dromedaries. 

While this passed, general Menou rode up 
and down in the rear of the army. Generaji 
Lanusse, when he found himself wounded^ 
had sent to request that he might b6 replaced 
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by general Dlmas; but the commanded id 
<hicf returned no answer, nor took any mea« 
gures to repair the disorder. Afterwards^ 
meeting the cavalry, he gave them orders to 
charge. It was in vain that it was observed 
to him, that this was not the moment for a 
charge^ and that they would be cut to pieces 
without rendering any .service. It was notj 
however, till he had received the third ofder^ 
Aat general Roize put the cavalry in mo* 
tion*. 

The cavalry passing through the intervals 
of the 6 1st and 75 th retarded their march. 
General Reynier (after he had convinced 
himself that no new attack could be success- 
fully made with the divisions of Lanusse and 
Rampon) was seeking Friant's division and 
the 85tfa, to make a new attempt, when he 
met the cavdry, already under the fire of the 
enemy's infantry. It was too late to stop 
this ill-timed charge. The cavalry would 
have suffered almost as much in halting where 

* Remonstrances against orders, which are so reprehen* 
sible in armies, and suffer thd favourable moment to escape* 
were excusable in the present instance; all the principal 
officers endeavouring to supply the want of experience in the 
commander in chief, and wishing to prevent his mistakes* 
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they were, as in executing the charge. Ge- 
neral Reynier therefore hastened the move-* 
.ment of his troops to support the horse ; but ^ 
scarcely had the 6 1st reached the foot of the 
redoubt^ when the cavalry were already re- 
pulsed. 

General Silly had his leg and thigh carried 
.away. Several of the commanding officers 
of corps were wounded, and the troops of the 
left and centre had no officer who might have 
taken advantage of their proximity to the ^ 
enemy, when the cavalry threw their first line 
int6 disorder. General Baudot, at that time, 
had been mortally wounded at the head of 
the 85th. 

General Roize, with all the principal of- 
ficers under his command, grievous-ly felt 
the error they were obliged to commit; but 
they conducted themselves like brave mei>> 
furious with despair at being vainly sacri- 
ficed. The first line, commanded by general 
Boussart, consisting of the 3d and 14th of 
dragoons, charged the enemy's first line be- 
hind the main redoubt. The 14th, stopped 
by the ditches in fi'ont of the camp^ were 
obliged to turn them. The enemy's infantry 
were broken j, the soldiers throwing them- 
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ing into the tents, among which the French 
cavalry were entangled. The firfc from the 
redoubts and the enemy's secrond line having 
killed, wounded, ot dismounted a great num« 
ber of the officers and privates, this body ot 
cavalry was obliged to retire, after general 
Boudsart had received two musket shots « The 
English infantry then rallied, and were re^ 
in^H-ced by the reserve. General Koizt 
charged with his second line of cavalry, and 
penetrated to the second line of the enemy'A 
Infantry and the reserve. General Aber^ 
cromby, who was there with his stafF> wai 
mortally wounded. General Roize was kill* 
ed ; a. jprodigious number of <^ikefs and pri* 
vates shared his fate ; and many others wer« 
wounded or disnuxinted. The broken corpfl 
of the cavalry retired in disorder ; and, when 
they were again formed behind the infantry^ 

diere were not found the fourth of &e num« 

» 

ber that had charged. 

The destruction of the Cavahy scareely lefi 
any hope ; and the army ought to have re- 
treated to avoid more considerable losses^ and 
that the scattered troops might be collected^i 
to be in a condition afterwards to attempt 
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several times^ to gencfrai Mertoa; to convince " 
him that some prompt measure niiasrt be takenj ' 
that he ought either to retreat, or, with the 
troops of the right wing, which were still 
fresh, to make a new attempt, by which 
some advantage might be gained, if the main 
redoubt could be seized, and the enemy's 
right thrown into confusion; that it might 
yet be tried, if fortune would not favour some 
bold enterprise, although perhaps it was im*- 
prudent to expose to a disaster the only 
troops which could cover a retreat. General 
Reynier received no direct answer. The 
troops remained exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's lines and batteries without making 
any movement, and every instant lost a crowd 
of brave men. The ammunition of the ar- 
tilkry was expended. The English advanced 
some corps, which flanked the 4th light infan- 
try, compelling them to quit the sand-hills 
they occupied. The sharp shoaters^ under the 
main redoubt were also compelled to retire. 
At last, after two hours past in indecision, 
general Menou ordered a retreat, which was 
executed with the greatest order. The English 
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the French, j^t etove^ in the mproing, re» 
occupk4 t^k positioa qq (hi9 heights of Ni* 
ciopQlis. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Movements after the Affair of the SOth of Vcntose. 
Surrender of Rosetta and Rakmanieh. Pas- 
sage of the Desert by the Visir. 

1 HE day after the affair of the SOth, general 
Reynier» perceiving that general Menou gave 
no orders for the army to take a stronger 
position than that of Nicopolis, and for 
5ueh a disposition of the various corps scat« 
tered over' Bgypt as circumstances required^ 
went to his quarters, and represented to 
faim, that the heights of Nicopolis were too 
extensive to Mrait the English there, v^ho» 
irith 15,000 men, might, hy a vigorous at- * 
tack, route the troops, and enter Alexaadria 
with them ; that a better position might be 
taken, by posting the right on the heights of 
Pompey's Pillar, the centre in the ancient 
works of the Arabs, and die left at Pharillon ; 
but that important considerations gave the 
preference to more hardy measures. The 
jttiKrtioQ of the troops at Alexandria w^asted 
the magazines^ which wcve very ineoh^ide* 

T 2 
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rable. The visir*s army and the troops from 
India must be on their march ; the English 
might attempt to seize Rosetta, send a flotilla 
into the Nile, and attack Rahmanieh, which 
movements it was necessary to oppose. To 
conclude, the remainder of the army being 
dispersed in various untenable posts which 
were useless, and could no longer be sue*- 
coured, these insulated detachments would 
be cut off one by one, unless these forts were 
dismantled, and their, garrisons added to the 
Spain body of the army. To meet the various 
dangers which threatened the French, general 
Reynier proposed to leave sufficient garrisons 
in the citadel of Cairo, at Alexandria, and at ^ 
forts Julian and Lesbeh ; and to concentrate 
the army at Rahmianieh, to watch a favou* 
rable opportunity to engage the English, when 
they should quit their position to attack Ale^^ 
andria or Rosetta; vr, if circumstances should 
require, to march Against the visir as soor^ 
as he had passed the desert 

General .Meaou had talked so long of an 

4inti*c6lonist party, that he had finished by 

pcpuading himself that every proposition to 

^a]?andon the forts and to concentrate the army 

had the evacuation of Egypt for its object. 
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He adopted only indecisive and half mea- 
sures. He withdrew the posts of Mit-khramr 
and Menouf j sent to Rahmanich and Ro- 
setta the 85th, and 100 dragoons of the 3d 
regiment; ordered general Belliard to send 
J 200 men to Rahmanieh*, to lessen the 
garrisons of Belbeis and Salahieh, and to press 
the return of the troops in Upper Egypt. He 
sent orders to general Morand to leave 1 00 
men at Lesbeh^ the same number in the 
towers of the Bogaz of Debeh and Omfa« 
redje ; and to march to Rahmanieh with the 
remainder of the SJd light infantry, of the 
20th regiment of dragoons, and the artillery* 
This last order was sent by an Arab, who 
never delivered it. 

While general Menou was at Cairo^ he 
would not believe that the English could de- 
bark. When he was at Alexandria, he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself that the visir 
.would not march; that the English would' 
undertake nothing; that, while he should 
be before their army, they neither dare quit 
their position nor send detachments against 

* A few dajs after, he wrote to that general to send only. 
600. 
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. Kosetta, aiMi tint they would speedily reimo 
bark. * , 

In propoftion as troops esteem the ex- 
perienced general and the courageous ~nian> 
^ho, firm and enterprising in the midst of 
dangers, which he often braves at their hea^^ 
knows how in difficult circumstances to tys 
tract from his valour and experience Uie re*- 
sources which vulgar .timidity thinks annihi*^ 
lated; in the same proportion, they despise 
the presumptuous coward, who, with his 
hands over his eyes, and his ears shut, en«> 
deavours to conceal from his thoughts, perils^ 
whose magnitude he dare hot contemplate; 
who, ignorant and vain-glorious, emphati- 
cally predicts, while at a distance from the 
enemy, the success, whose means he did not 
know how to prepare, and wliich he coura 

' Jiot seize at its approach* It is^ a compara^ 
tiv^ly small evil that such a general loves to 
deceive himself. He also conceals frcm bis 
troops the force they have to engage ; a most 
vicious oiethod, and of tise at the best only 
with raw troops ;^ but with vctcransi to disguise 
the number of the enemy, is to doubt their * 
courage and insult their glory. He Who adopts 
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this method^ who from arrogance will not 
acknowledge his faults, perfidiously ascribin^^ 
them to others, thinks himself c&pable of par- 
rying all events if hcrhappelis to gain the &« 
vour of the troops, slnd intrigues for theiit 
voices instead of ensuring success by the esc^ 
cellence of hk military operations^ 

£v6r a prey to his personal in<|uietudes^ 
general Menou maintiined s'pies only in hit 
own army, and had none in the enemy's 
camp. The death of general Abercrcteb]^ 
was not known in the French army till the 
1 8th of Germinal (sth April) i and then it 
Was learnt from a deserter. A nUmbef of f e-^ 
ports were circulate too absurd to call on the 
objects of their malice to refute them i but^ 
the instruments by which they were spread 
were protected ; every kind of means wn 
employed to intimidate dl that refused to 
believe them, and even many such Were ^^ 
rested 4 Terror seized upon all minds. The 
principal officers, itt at variance bj^every sort 
of artifiee, could not concert together to ad<i» 
vise the general in chief. No means of suc^ 
icess existed to induce aby one to bufthefit 
him^lf with the entire responsibility i and 
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the new mistakes and timidity of the English 
could not be foreseen. 

A fleet of fifty-seven Turkish/ vessels, 
among which there were five ships of the 
line and six frigates, under the command of 
the capitan-pacha, arrived on the 5thofGer- 
mmal in the road of Aboukir, having on 
board 6000 Turkish troops, who landed on 
the 10 th at l^ Maison quarree. This posf, 
which might have become important, had 
been evaluated and dismantled after the land- 
ing of the English, On the 14th, news was 
brought to Alexandria, that the Turks^ had 
established themselves at this point; but 
general Menou, would give no credit to the 
intelligence. The officers who had recon- 
noitred them, and would have reported their 
Strength, were menaced ; while general Me- 
nou received with kindness those who had 

< 

the weakness to tell him that the Turks were 
no more than between 700 and 800 men. 
He concerted no means to drive them from 
their post, and. check their further progress* 
At this period the French army, concentrated 
in the fiejd, , might reasonably have hoped -to 
,. defeat the combined English and Tijrks whes 
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they should move from La Maison quamee to 
attack Rosetta. The English, discouraged 
by the death of a general in: chief who pos- 
sessed theii: entire confidence, weakened . by 
their losses, dissatisfied by the heat of a bui^nr 
ing climate, and the want, of fresh water, 
seeing that the visir had not passed the desert, 
and appeared little disposed cordially to aid 
them, would have lost all hope at the first 
check; and the foreigners that composed 
several of their corps would then have de- 
serted and strengthened the French army, . 

General Hutchinson, constantly persuaded 
that the French would concentrate at Roset-- 
ta, was unwilling to march to that place. 
However, induced by thp reports of Arabs, 
he sent a reconnoitring party of 500 men to 
that quarter ; and, informed of the smallness 
of the French force there, he resolved to oc- 
cupy that town, which was indispensable, 
procure him provisions and fresh water, and ^ 
to continue his operations. Qn the l6th, 
.5000 of the English advanced to La Maison 
quarree. ~On the 17th, they encamped at 
Ejko3 and on the 18th. marched to Rosetta 
in company with the Turkish corps.. ^Thc 
3d battalion of the 85th, with three, cona- 
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jptnies of the 6l6t, in that town^ unable td 
cppost; so considerable a force> passed thd 
Nile while the enemy were approaching^ and 
retired to Fouah. Fort Julian was left to de-* 
ftnd itself with no more than twenty-five men 
of the 6lst^ a compajiy of invalids, ^d a few 
arttllery-^men. Three armed boats, stationed 
it the Bdgas, had orders to proceed up the 
river to that fort, as soon as they should be 
compelled to retire. 

l^he English and Turkish forces encamped 
on the heights of Aboumandour, entrenching 
their camp. Their advanced guard extended 
towards Hamat, on a slip of ground between 
the Nile and Lake Etko. They afterwards 
commenced the siege of fort Julian, and at* 
tacked the Bogaz. In a few days they sent a 
flotilla into the Nile. On the 29th fort Ju-*- 
lian was compelled to capitulate, after a much 
^ore obstinate resistance than could have 
been expected from so weak a place ^ one 
part of whkh had been carried away by the 
last inundation, and which was now almost 
buried by a superior artillery^ When a few 
invalids, who had defended the place, 
ijkarched out, the English asked where the^ 
gWtisoa was/ The surrender of Robetta 
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was known at Alexandria on the soth ; and 
at the same time news was received from 
Cairo announcing the march of the visir a* 
certain « As soon as general Belliard had as« 
ccrtained the truth of that intelligence, ha 
ordered the 600 men intended for Rahmanieh 
to return to Cairo. The visir's march excited 
the greatest uneasiness through the army; 
but general Menou steadily maintained that 
the news was unfounded. , Sometimes he 
announced that the grand-visir was deadj at 
other times, that he was recalled to Constan-* 
tinople ; and at last he declared that the Eng- 
lish were not at Rosetta. He could not how- 
ever refuse to send some troops to that quar- 
ter ; but, to defeat the Englisli, bethought it 
sufficient to send general Valentin with the 
69th, consisting of 700 men, and the 7th re- 
giment of hussars, consisting only of ' 1 80 1 
which detachment departed in the night of 
the 20th and 21st. 

On the 2Sd general Reynier paid a visit to 
general Menou, to attempt once more to con- 
. vince him of the injudicious position of the 
troops before Alexandria; to point out tht 
works absolutely necessary to the defence of 
that post ; and, if ^possible, to induce^ him to 
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concentrate the, army, to check the progress 
pf the . enemy occupying Rosetta. Being un- 
able to extort any direct answer in the inter- 
view, he repeated his remonstrances in writ- 
ing*. 

 Letter from Reynier^ Central of Diviiion, to Gefieral 
Memou, Conunander in Chief, 

<< Camp of Alexandria^ 23d of Germinal, 9th year 

{\Ztk of jipri/^ 1801), 

. " I feel it incumbent on me, citizen general to remind 
jpa of our conversation this mornings and to demand express 
imtructions on a plan of defence, if we should be attacked 
hy the enemy. 

'"* I h^e observed to you that, since our lefl fell back a 
Bltle to take a position more concentrated, better supported, 
and less exposed to the gun-boats, the enemy's efforts must be 
on the right, which is extremely exposed, the 13th demi- 
brigade being in a situation from which they must retire, as 
well as the cavalry, if the enemy should advance with a su* 
perior force (which they could do along the canal and by 
lake Mareotis), and, taking those corps in the rear, should 
attempt to seize the heights in the neighbourhood, which 
post it is of the utmost importance to defend. The right 
flank of general Friant's division being, by this, movement, 
uncovered, the enemy, with three times the infantry we can 
oppose to them, would force our weak entrenchments; and 
it is even to be f(^ared, should our troops obstinately defend 
the works, foot to foot, and the English follow with auda- 
city, part of the fortifications of Alexandria would be seized, 
because the works where our troops must enter the tov^n^in 
Iheir retreat are. not mounted, nor even finished. 

** I do not imagine the English will attack us in our present 
• position for some days; because, according to the plan they 
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• A party of drbmedaries, sent to reconnoitre 
Rosetta, returned on the 24th, with intellir 



appear to have concerted, it is more serviceable to them t* 
wait till they have secured themselves at Rosetta, taken Rah- 
xnanieh, and till. the visir can act in Egypt^ and our communf- 
cations can be cut oflf, But^ in war, every thing is to be 
foreseen. 

" To support the right, we ought to extend our lines to the 
right of the canal, and raise strbng redoubts there ; but • we 
have not troops enough to defend all that grouhd. The only 
position that there is near Alexandria for a small army is with 
the right to the canal, near the heights of Pompey's Pillar | 
the centre at tlie ancient works of the Arabs ; and the left ex« 
tending to Pharillon. I have already submitted this positiosi 
to you since the affair of the .SQth. It is protected by Fort 
Cretin, and other works of Alexandria; the fortifications ne- 
cessary to this position would strengthen Alexandria; Cleo- 
patra's Redoubt, which is of the greatest consequence, might 
at.this very time have been finished and mounted, and a.strong 
redoubt constructed near Pompey's Pillar; after which the 
enemy could not attack this position without very great los% 
and probably not without a repulse. 

" Tijat which determines me to insist upon precise instruc- 
tions is, that I foresee what will happen if we are attacked ift 
our present position. I shall be forced to order the right to 
fall back ; the army will be defeated ; and perhaps an at- 
tempt will be made to attribute the fault to me, which ca^ 
lumny, however, no military man will believe. 

** Ten years of a very active service, in which .1 have 
almost always liad a share in directing the movements of great 
armies, give me some judgment on the strength of a position, 
the enemy's designs, and the means of disconcerting them* 
I should think myself wanting to the rank I fill in this army, 
Uie interest I take in its glory and the preservation of Egypt, 
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pthet, that from 3 to 4000 English, and 
from 5 to Sooo Turks, wiA twenty pieces 
of cannon, occupied that town ; but general 
Menou would give no credit to the report. 
. He said to Cavalier, and to Sartclon, prin-* 

if I did not communicate my thoughts to you. I did so>when 
we heard thene^s 6f the appearance of the £nglbh> to induce 
you promptly to march to Alexandria. After the unfortunate 
afl&ir of the 5^h of Ventose, I proposed to yon to^ssemble 
the insulated corps, to throw s'uflioient garrisons into the ci* 
tadeb of Cairo and Alexandria^ and to form an army in the 
field y ready to seize on occasion. The inactivity of the ^ng* 
Yish, and the slowness of the Turks^ greatly favoured this 
plan. It was possible t6 have routed the corps now esta- 
l^lished at Rosetta; dispersed the visir's army in the desert ; 
and if the English had divided their forces to form the siege 
•f Alexandria^ to have gained some advantage over them. 
At this moment the enemy are established at Rosetta j the 
visip h oA his march ; and it is perhaps Coo late to make thk 
movement with any hopes of success. 

" Military operations should be decided and executed with 
{promptness, in proportion as a general is inferior to tke 
^nelny. When none of the enemy's measures are ibreseeii. 
Mid a general divides his own forces, ha is almost ceriiiin Co 
Ve beaten* 

' *^ Whenever tlve troops shall be concentrated, they will 
present an invinoibte strength to the enei^y. Our Poso«iroe» 
are no longer great ; but wo have to do with ap enemy of 
littte enterprise ; and i| is perhaps stitl possible to gain saf- 
Udent time to receive succours an4 orders from th^ govern- 
fiient, and to watt the issue of negotiations^ that are pfdbsMy 
afready began^ if it is true that Mr. Fitt is dismissed. - 

(Signed) "RByKiER.** 
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cipa} comtelasaryt who gccompaiiied t^ tc^ 
connoitring party, that he would ord^r every 
man to be sEot who should say there were 
more than 800 men in Rosetta ; however^ 
as Cavalier insisted that general Valentin was 
^ not strong enough to retake that city, he sent 
5Q0 of the ^th light infantry, and 160 chas<« 
seurs of the SSd regiment, to reinforce him. 

At this time, general Menou named thre^ 
generals of division, and three generals of 
brigade, and made other promotions. Several 
officers refused their new rank, which, how-* 
ever, they were compelled to accept. 

On the 25th he dispatched to Rahmanieh 
the 13th demi-brigade, and the aoth of dra« 
goons. This deipi^brigado was the only one 
of Reynier^ls division that remained under 
the direct command of that general, who 
at the same time received orders to remain 
at Alexandria without troops. He again at^ 
tempted to convince general Menou, that it 
was ' not by successive small detachmentsf, 
biit by concentrating the army, that the em^ 
mft^ progress could be checked^ If he could 
have prevailed on general Menou to adopt a 
wiser pkh, he wguld have insisted on rcttior 
ing his own troopft; but all bis repre«e£h 
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tation$ beiag fruitless^ he determined to go to 
Alexandria, and reoiain there a mere spectator 
of the unfortunate events he could not but 
foresee. 

The English had, on the 24th, cut the dyke 
of lake Maadieh, to turn the water into lake 
Mareotis, by which they hoped to cut off 
the communication between Rahmanieh and 
Cairo ; but their objedk was not entirely ac- 
complished. The waters spread slowly over 
the. bason. Their condudt would have been 
more military, if they bad attacked the con-« 
voys, attended only by weak escorts, and had 
advanced sooner to Rahmanieh. 

About this time, we learnt at Alexandria; 
that the visir's army had passed the desert; 
One column had arrived, on the 1 9th of Ger- 
minal, at Kantarai-el-Khasneh ; and another 
at Safikhiar. The weak garrisons . of * Belbeis 
and Salahieh had been orderedto blow up the 
forts, destroy the magazines, and retire to 
Cairo, on the first advice of the enemy's ap-- 
proach. As soon as it was determined not to 
reinforce these weak posts, it was proper the , 
moment they were attacked to unite their 
weak garrisons to the army, as they could, bp- 
pose no obstacle to the .march of the enemy. 
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Besides^ the principal objedt of thcsfc forts w^ 
to contain magazines for the troops, of which 
they could not avail themselves in their present 
dispersed state. 

Salahieh was evacuated in the afternoon 
of the 1 9th ; and the garrison retired to Bel- 
beis, the works of which were blown up on 
the ^Ist. Previous to the two garrisons 
marching to Cairo, thirty dragoons of the 
1 4th, forming the rear guard, were attacked 
on the 22d, near El-Menayer^ by 200 Turks 
and Mamalukesi Fifty dromedaries,, sent 
back to their succour^ forced the dnemy to 
retire with loss* The advanced guard of the 
visir's army arrived at Belbeis on the 22d, but 
did not reach ^alahieh till the close of the 
month. It was accompanied by part of the. 
artillery, and some English attillery^men. 

We have seen troops were successively sent 
to Rahmanieh, but too late to prevent the 
English from establishing themselves at Ro« 
^ettai and in too small numbers to dtive them 
ifrom that post. The enemy, followed this 
movemebt, and reinforced their detachment 
at Rosetta in proportion as they saw tr6ops 
depart from Alexandria. Part of these rein- 
forcements occupied the heights of Aboumaa-* 

U 
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dour ; and the rest joined die advanced guard', 
entrenched at Hamat. 

. General Valentin had marched from Rah- 
manieh with the 69th and 85th demi- brigades, 
the 7th regiment of hussars, and ihe third of 
dragoons. Some armed vessels followed him 
on the Nile. He halted at El- Aft, without 
reconnoitring more nearly the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard, and a slip of land they occupied 
between the Nile and lake Etkb. General 
La Grange arrived at Rahmanieh on the 
£8th, where he found general Morand, who 
had at length received the duplicate of the 
orders dispatched on the 1 st of Germinal. 
These generals, on the 29th, joined general 
Valentin at El- Aft, where this little army be- 
gan to entrench^ It consisted of about 3900 
men, but was too weak to attack the English 
in their position at Hamet, which they could- 
not reach but by a narrow road, flanked and 
intersected by canals, and consequiently very 
difficult for the march of tne artillery and ca- 
valry. The army was at this time divided 
into three bodies, all greatly inferior to the 
enemy respectively opposed to them* There 
remained at Alexandria 4500 disposeable 
troops^ who could undertake nothing against 
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the English camp, which had received add!-* 
tional works, and was guarded by between 
t and 8000 men. At El- Aft 3900 men were 
opposed to the enemy in Rosetta, whose forces 
had been gradually augmented to 7000 Eng* 
lish and 6000 Turks. At Cairo, there were 
2500 infantry, after the arrival of the re- 
mainder of the 21st light, on the 1 6th Ger-» 
minal, with general Don2^elpt^ and the gar- 
risons of Belbeis and Salahieh, and that o£ 
Suez, which had retired by the valley of the 
Wandering, when the troops from India were 
iabout to debark. This body of troops had 
to defend Cairo against the visir^ who was 
approaching with an army of 25,000 men* 

On the 10th of Floreal^ the visir encamped 
and entrenched himself at Belbeis. His ar- 
my was rapit**/ increased by hordes from Sy** 
ria, and the other provinces of Asiatic Turkey, 
as soon as they learnt that the desert had bjeen 
passed without danger^ and that they could 
spread over Egypt for plundeti The English 
troops from India wete to join the yisir. . 

General Belliard received very positive or- 
ders from general Menou to preserve Cairo^ 
and had not troops enough to march against 
•the yisir without deserting the. city. He 

1/3 
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pctefed his troops with a view to defend the 
avenues, to prevent the Turks from entering 
and raising the inhabitants. He established 
his main body between fort Camin and the 
tower of the Nile at Boulac, covered that 
quarter by redoubts^ and encamped a move- 
able column between the citadel and port 
Kleber. 

The division of the army into three bcJdies^ 
each too weak to undertake any thing, could 
produce oply disasters. As general Menou 
obstinately persisted in remaining at Alexan-^ 
dria with part of the troops, instead of con- 
centrating the army, and the French had not 
forces to retake Rosetta, it would have been 
prudent for a while to abandon Rahmanieh, 
«tfeal a few days march on the English, and, 
with the troops at Cairo, fall ^sypron the visir 
before he had time to organise his disorderly 
troops; and, when he should be driven from 
the desert, Cairo being in safety, to descend by 
forced marches, with all the troops to Rahma-^ 
nieh. lf> meanwhile, the English had ad- 
vanced towards Rahmanieh, the French army, 
although inferior it? infantry, still remaining 
greatly superior in cavalry, would have given 
them battle with great advantage in an open 
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country. If, on the contrary, the English 
ha4 kept thjir position at Ros^tta, mpfe ^mple 
means would have pfFerpd pf chpckiog their 
progress. It wpujd have been wise, in that 
pase, to entrust Murad Bey with the safety of 
Cairo, thrpwing a garrison merely iptP the 
forts, if Murad Bey had been fortunately 
permitted to give his aid« But the troops at 
Cairo and at Rahmanie^ were under separate 
commanding officers, and this plan could not 
be executed withput the express orders of ge- 
neral Menoif ^ 

AiFairs remained in this state till the 1 6th 
of Floreal, the two armies popfiijing them- 
selves to strengthening their positions; and 
in the mean time, convoys pf from 4 to 500 
camels passed constantly frpm Rahmanieh to 
Alexandria. But the great number pf horses 
kept uselessly at Alexandria occupied the 
convoys in bringing forage-; whijp provisions 
and anamunition, sent from Cairo by general, 
Menou's order, remained at Rahmanieh, for 
want of convoys. 

The water spread slowly oyer the lake 
Mareotis, reaching Mariout on the 5 th of 
Floreal, and Arab's Tower on the 1 6th ; fiftef 
which, the French established ferries at Mar 
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rioitt; where the lake grows narrower, arid 
divides into two branches ; and a few pieces 
of cannon were mounted in the isle, to pro** 
tect the channel. A few armed vessels were 
also stationed here to observe the English 
^otilla in lake Maadieh, The convoys now 
became daily more insecure. The flotilla the 
English had sent into the Nile was successive** 
}y augmented to forty vessels. On the IJth, 
the English arjny received a reinforcement 
of 29OG ihtn at Aboiikir,' which repaired 
their losses. 

The position taken by the French trooJ)S at 
El- Aft was badly chosen. Its front was for- 
tified, but the enemy might turn it by pene^ 
trating between its left and the lake. They 
might alsQ march between lakes Etko and 
Maadieh, and, advancing tbward Rahmanieh, 
would compel the French to fall back to that 
post, to defend their magazines^ The right 
of the position at El- Aft, protected by the? 
I^ile, was, it is true, flanked by some French 
^unrboats i but the English might erect bat^ 
teries on the right branch of the river, to pro- 
tect their flotilla, in itself much superior ta 
that of the French. It perhaps would have 
bwn mgr^ prudent <9 l»ve left merely * 
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small advanced guard near El- Aft, to observe 
the English ; and, instead of shutting up the 
troops invWeak entrenchments, to keep the 
field near Rahmanieh, to seize the jiioment 
when the English were advanced into a more 
open countiy, to attack one of their wings 
with that superiority which the rapidity of 
its march gives the French infantry. 

The English, zi length, commenced new 
operations. They divided their army, that 
they might at once maintain their position 
of Aboukir, which almost formed an island, 
and act in the interior of Egypt. Not- 
withstanding their advantage in number, 
they feared that the French would avail 
themselves of that moment to concentrate 
a considerable force, and attack them while 
thus divided; and all their movements be- 
trayed their timidity. On the 1 6th 'of 
Floreal, 7000 English and 6000 Turks en- 
camped near Deirout, pushing a reconnoi- 
tring party to the camp of El- Aft; and 
their flotilla ascended the Nile to the sapie 
point. 

On the 1 8th a body of English and Turks 
passed to the right bank of the Nile at 
Fouab> with artillery, which was afterwards 
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mounted on batteries about El^Aft^ while 
the Anglo-Turkish aitny advanced against 
the French. 

The defects of the position of El-Aft have 
been mentioned above. They were now* 
sensibly felt by the French, who declined an 
engagement^ and fell back upon Rahmanieh. 
The batteries erected upon the right bank of 
the Nile excessively harassed the French flo- 
tilla in its retreat; one of itsgun^-boats was 
burnt, others were sunk, and only four gained 
Rahmanieh. 

On the 19th the Anglo-Turkish army 
advanced against Rahmanieh. The left, 
composed of Turks, followed the banks of 
the Nile. The English marched in columns 
on their right. A body from Damanhour 
was to join them. 

If the French had been seriously deter-* 
mined to engage the English at Rahmanieht 
they ought to have .taken a position a little 
further from the Nile, ^o deprive the etiemy 
of the aid of their flotilla, and avail them^ 
selves of the advantage they had in their 
cavalry and light artillery : they ought to 
have attacked the enemy's right wing, ^ 
l$9Qn {($ the^ had |>assed the canal pf Alex- 
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andria, and permitted the Turks to have 
menaced the redoubt of Rahmanieh, too 
strong to be carried by a coup-de^main : and> 
to prepare for the worst event, they ought 
to have sent higher up the Nile more than 
200 boats, laden with provisions and ammu** 
nition, which must be cut off as soon as the 
English should erect batteries on the right 
bank. 

The French troops, under the command 
of general La Grange, were posted round the 
redoubt of Rahmanieh, and behind the dykes 
of the canal of Alexandria. The cavalry were 
drawn up on the banks of the Nile. As soon 
as the enemy were seen, the cavalry were 
detached to meet them, and pass the canah 
Unsupported by the infantry, they could 
effect nothing against the English, who 
marched in close columns; therefore they 
were forced to fall back and repass the canal, 
where they made a stand ; but the enemy's 
corps that advanced by Damanhoiir, and the 
infantry they detached by the canal, soon 
compelled them to retire. The English 
formed in iace of the cavalry, on the bankft 
of the canal ; but they contented themselves 
with pushing fgrward parties of their light 
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infimtry till the close of day. The Turks 
advanced in a tumultuous nuuiner^ towards 
a canal of irrigation cut from the Nile, 
where a small number of the French sharp 
shooters held them in check a l6ng time. 
At length they made themselves masters of 
the post; but 200 of the second light and 
t>f the 13 th fell upon them at three in the 
afternoon, and forced them to fly with great 
&SS. The English had made no disposition 
to support this body of Turks by any other 
corps ; and general Hutchinson even counter* 
manded a movement made by general Doyle, 
on his perceiving the disorder of the Turks. 

A body of the Anglo-Turkish ferces had 
proceeded along the right bank of the Nile, 
and erected batteries in front of Rahmanieh^ 
and the arm of the river used as a port, in 
which lay the whole of the French flotilla. 
These batteries protected the English flo- 
.gilla, then ascending the Nile. It was now 
seen^ that no resistance could be made to the 
further attacks of the enemy, so greatly su* 
perior as they were, without hazarding the 
Joss of[ this little army i and that the English 
flotilla, covered by the batteries on the right 
bank of the Nile^ would take the !f reach 
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troops in fiank and in the rear. As soon» 
therefore^ ad the night £611, they retreated 
towards Cairo. The French flotilla, pre- 
vented by the batteries on the right of the 
Nile from quitting the port of Rahmanieh, 
wds abanttoned, with the ammunition for the 
artillery, and the provisions, with which it 
was laden, after as much of the$e had been 
destroyed as was possible. A large convoy 
of artillery and provisions from Cairo, com- 
ing by the canal of Menouf, unacquainted 
with the retreat of the French, fell also into 
the enemy's hands. 

The redoubt of Rahmanieh was in no 
con(tition to hold out, and only a guard for 
the sick that could not be removed was 
left there. It capitulated on the SOth^ 
on the first summons of the English » 
The dispatches that had been sent from the 
camp of £l*Aft to general Menou induced 
him to send general Delegorgue to Birket, 
with the battalion pf the ISth, another of 
the 35th, and 100 dragoons^ to oppose the 
troops which the enemy might advance 
between the lakes Maadieh and Etko, and 
by Damanhour against Rahmanieh. That 
.j|eneral left Alexandria on the I9thf and 
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arrived on. the Slst at fiirket; but being 
informed of the surrender of the fort, he 
returned to Alexandria. 

The troops at Alexandria could then np 
longer receive any convoys. A forage was 
attempted in the .villages of Bahireh, to- 
wards Amran. All the camels at Alexandria 
were assembled, and departed on the S4th, 
under the escort of the dromedaries, a batta- 
lion of the 25tb, and 100 dragoons; the 
whole, commanded by Cavalier, chief of 
brigade. 

The loss of Aahmanieh, which insulated 
Alexandria from the rest of Egypt, raised 
great murmurs in the army against general 
Menou; who, having steadily persisted in 
the impossibility of the event, had concerted 
no measures to provide for its consequences^ 
These murmurs reached his ear, together 
with expressions of the esteem and confix 
dence with whiph the troops distinguished, 
general Reynier. The report at that time 
in circulation, and believed by the English, 
that this general was appointed to the com* 
mand of the army, and general Menou re-*> 
stricted to the civil administration, of Egypt, 
augmented his jealousyi ^hich was thQ 
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more violent, because lie could not disgui^< 
frpm himself that general Rcynier. had. fore- 
told the successive disasters of the army, and 
pointed out the means of preventing them« 
He thenceforth resolved to banish that wit- 
ness of his mistakes 5 and the only well-con- 
certed military expedition in the whole cam- 
paign was executed on the night of the 23d 
and 24th of Floreal. 300 infantry, 50 horse, 
with one piece of cannon, and miners, were 
assembled, but ignorant of their destination, 
when they were ordered to invest the house 
of general Reynier, to convey him on board 
a vessel ready to sail for Europe, on board of 
which were at the same time sent general 
Damas, Daure principal commissary, Boypr 
adjutant comviandant, and several other of- 
ficers. 

General Reynier had less dread of such an 
act of violence, than of other events, which 
migh^ have compelled him to take the 
command, when few • resources were left, 
and the most favourable accidents could only 
retard the capitulation of the troops. If he 
had been unfortunate enough to make the 
capitulation, it would have given a species of 
colour to the reports circulated by general 
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Menou's ageiits, respecting an . anti^cdloidtsl 
party. In his situation, it was his interest 
to return to France, when that could be donef 
without the imputation of his having aban- 
doned the army, aftd without having shunned 
his share of its mortifications^ and in a way 
which openly testified that he had no part 
in the mistakes of general Menou. 

General Rey nier, as soon as ^ he was as-* 
8ure^ that there was no other design than to 
oblige him to sail for Europe, opened his 
doors to the troops, went on board of the 
brig the LodU with the other arrested offir* 
cers, and wrote to general Menou, again 
offering him his counsels for the defence of 
Alexandria. Generals Damas and Daure 
embarked in the Good Union. The. soldiers 
expressed their regret at being charged, with 
the execution of such orders. These vessels 
'did not sail till the 5^9th. The Lodi arrived 
in France, after being closely pursued Jbty se- 
veral English ships. The Good Union was 
taken, and plundered of Kleber's small pro*^ 
perty, which had been confijded to the care 
4)fDamas. 

General Menou had neglected, till th^ 
iper iod» - to dispatch vessels, to inform go^ 
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yernmcnt of the situation of the army, 
jealousy of general Reynicr alone determined 
him to send these vessels away; and they 
were sent without any detail of events. 
There were, however, several vessels in the 
port of Alexandria that might have been 
employed on this service, especially the 
frigates that brought reinforcements, vibicH 
general Menou detained, although they had 
received orders to return as soon as their 
mission was executed. ' 
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CHAP. V. 

March to reconnoitre the Visir's Army. CapturU 
of a foraging Party from Alexqftdria. Evacu- 
ation ofDamiettaj Lesbek, andBourlos. Tem-^ 
per and Conduct of the Inhabitants of Egypt, 
and the Mamalukes. Death of Murad Bey. 
Investment of Cairo j and Treaty for the Eva- 
cuation of that City. 

• 

Cteneral Le Grange arrived on the 20th of 
Floreal at Cairo, with the troops from Rah- 
manieh. General Belliard by this junction 
was in a condition to march against the visir, 
before the approach of the English* If he 
could chase the Turks from the desert, a 
small garrison would constrain the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo ; and the troops, concentrated 
in that quarter, might successfully give bat- 
tle to the Anglo-Turks on their' march 
against that city. 

The English generals, apprehensive of this 
movement, had recommended to the visir, 
and the English officers directing his artillery, 
to avoid all engagement; every where t^^ re- 
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tire htfoct the French i and^ in case of being 
pressed too closely, to retreat through the 
Deka^ and form a junction with the English. 
It is to be doubted whether the visir would 
have adopted this plan. He would hare 
thought it inconsistent with his dignity, to 
Hy through the villages of the Delta, with 
a dispersed arniy. Fearing also to put him-* 
ielf in the power of the capitan-pacha, by 
joining the English, he would have preferred 
repassing the desert ; and the ^sembled na^ 
tions of Asia, composing hid army, would 
have followed the track of bis guards, as soori 
as they saw him, take the route of Syrli. 

The tardiness of the English in all their 
operations seemed to promise time to exe- 
cute this movement before they should ad- 
vance ta Cairo. Perhaps it* wotild have been 
prudent entirely to have abandoned Cairo,' 
holding only the citadel and Giiehv to con- 
centrate a stronger force } but this plari, al- 
though; eoccelleht while the enemy were at a 
dikance, was not at this time x^tliout incori-' 
venience. The aliair against fhd visir might 
not be decisive; detachments from his army 
iliight ' throw thcriisdves into the city; the 
commui^tlop of the artny With'Gizeh and 
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the citadel would become difficult ; the in^ 
.fluence of the public opinion attached to the 
possession of the capital would be lost ; be* 
sides» general Menou had given very express 
orders to general Belliard to preserve that city. 
On the S4th^ general Belliard collected 
the troops designed to reconnoitre the visir's 
position, and learn if it was still possible to 
attack him with advantage, leaving general 
Almeiras in Cairo, to occupy the forts and 
over-awe the inhabitants, with 1000 inr 
fantry, 500 Copts and Greeks, the invalids, 
dismounted cavalry, artillery men, workmen, 
&c. forming a garrison of 1300 men, ex^ 
elusive of 900 sick in the hospitals, and die 
civil and military agents. 

r On the 25 th, general Belliard began his 
march with 4600 infantry, 906 horse, and 
twenty-four pieces of cannon. After driving 
in some parties of the enemy's cavalry, he 
halted during the night at El-Menayer. 

, At day-break on the S6th, having put hi$< 
troops in motion, he discovered, near the vil* 
lage of El-Zouameh, a body of the-encmy,' 
amounting to nearly 9000 Turkish horse and 
foot, supported by about 500 English, who 
directed the artillery. The French ad- 
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vanced upon the heights, terminating the 
desert, to the cast of El-Menayer. ,Thc in- 
fiintry, in hollow squares, formed the two 
wings, and the centre was occupied by the 
column of cavalry. The French artillery 
soon silenced that of the enemy. The ca^ 
valry charged the artillery, took two pieces 
of cannon, and put to flight the Turkish in- 
fitntry and the English cannoneers ; but they 
dared not pursue, because, in moving too far 
from the protection of the foot, they might 
be overpowered by the enemy's cavalry, in- 
finitely superior in number, which already 
surrounded the French troops. The Turks 
att<ynpted several times to charge the hollow 
squares, but knowing by the experience of 
preceding campaigns that it was ipipossible 
to break them, they did not dare to persist ; 
and the fire of the artillery drove them off. 

The hordes of the enemy yielded the 
ground in proportion as^ the French advanced. 
During several hours tha( these fruitless skir- 
mishes continued, the soldiers suffered ex- 
tremely in the desert from heat, and still 
more from the want of water; and, being 
greatly fatigued, they were ordered (o halt 
at^the wells near £l*Zouameh. While tho 
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troops halted, the visit's army, arriving from* 
Belbeis, spread on every side of them . The 
French put themselves in movement against 
th^ more compact of the enemy's hordes, 
vdthout being able to bring them to a dect- 
sivc action. Some bodies of the enemy's horse' 
a* a distance appeared to take the route to' 
Cairo. It Was to be feared that they would- 
penetrate into that city, or that the move-* 
ments of the visir, who shunned a battle/ 
were designed to give the English time to? 
ihake themselves masters of Cairo and Gizth, 
General BcUiard judged it proper to seeure^ 
those places ; the troops returned on the 27th/ 
and were distributed for the defence of thr 
several avenues of the city. 

Cavalier, chief of brigade, who, I have^ 
said, was sent to forage in the villages of Ba- 
hireh, departed from Alexandria on the 24rh 
of Floreal, with 220 men of the 25th demi- 
brigade, V25 dragoons of the 14th and istli 
fegiments, eighty-five dromedaries, aad one 
piece of cannon, escorting 000 camels. Being 
arrived on the 26th at £l-Och, he found that 
village deserted, and without grain, the har- 
vest not being yet completed. He then went 
to Amrm, where he found the same impos- 
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«ibUity of lo«4iag his camels. After whicbt 
he formed the resolution to proceed to Cairo 
for provisions, which be proposed to convey 
to Alexandria by the de^ert^ 

Deceived by the reports of the inhabitants^ 
he imagined the Anglo-Turki«h army to bo 
still at Rahmanieh. Haying received at hi$ 
departure fron^ Alexandria provisions only for 
two days, he could not avoid the villagest 
where his troops always prociired ^opae sub-» 
sistence, to take the route pf the lakes of 
Natron. He therefore followed the bordera 
of the desert and cultivated territories. Hav- 
ing reached Terraneh, he percei ved^ a flotilla 
pn the Nile ; and scarcely had he rdcogniped 
the English end Turkish flags, than he saw 
the enemy's columns in march agsuixst him« 
From the time of his departure from El-Och, 
he had always been surrounded by 7 or 800 
Arab horse, who, without greatly harassing 
his troops, had prevented bis reconnoitring 
with his cavalry. The camelsi wpra out 
with fatigue, could not speedily retreat. He 
attempted, however, to retire into the desert, 
but was $oon overtakei* by the enemy's horse, 
and eomp&Ued to slacken his ftarck, and 
pwke a fW»»»g figkl, witheuj 1>reaki»g hia 
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little troop. The first body of the teemy 
was soon joined by infantry, with several 
pieces of light cannon. These 450 French, 
attacked by 3000 English, and embarrassed 
with a convoy, could not possibly defend 
themselves; but they steadily rejected the 
first summons they received^ to surrender 
prisoners at discretion* Their firmness in- 
duced the English to sign a convention with 
Cavalier, by which they engaged to convey 
this small body to France, with arms and 
baggage. 

While 6000 Turks occupied Damietta, 
and 1000 landed at Debar, fout'teen English 
.and Turkish vessels blockaded the Bogaz, 
and it was plain every thing was in prepa-« 
ration for the attack of Lesbeh. This fort 
was well provided with artillery, but there 
were only twelve cannoneers to serve all the 
cannon. The works were also too extensive 
fer the garris(Mi; who therefore evacuated 
the place, after spiking the cannon, throwing 
the ammunition and provisions into the Nile, 
and sinking the gun«boats. The garrison, 
with the sailors, crossed the river on the 20th 
of Floreal, retiring to Bourlos, with a design 
<if joining the troops at Rafamanieh ; but. 
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leafnkig thit those troops had retreated to 
Gatro^ and being unable to remain at Bourlos 
for want of prq^^sions^ they embarked on 
board of four vessels lying there, tq throw 
themselves, if possible, into Alexandria. 
Two of the vessels were taken; and the 
others escaped and gained Italian ports. 

Before the battle of Heliopolis, the enemy's 
movements on the frontier had constantly 
occasioned insurrections in Egypt, especially 
in cantons not constrained by the presence of 
troops. The victory of Heliopolis, the- re-r 
Auction of Cairo, and the clemency of the 
conqueror, who confined the chastisement for 
revolts solely to heavy contributions, pro<* 
duced such an efiect on the inhabitants, that 
the landing of the English, theii' first advan-t 
tages, the presence of the capitan-pacha, and 
the visir's preparations, in no manner de-- 
stroycd their confidence in the French, or 
attachment to them. Prayers and wishes 
for the success of the French arms were uni- 
versal. The mussulipen, even the most hi- 
gotted of them; who, to use their own ex- 
pression ^ were happy to see infidels destroy- 
ing each other; preferred the Fren<!h yoke 
to that of a people they did not know. No 
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popular movdnndnt waa excited by thc^fTf^ns 
of the grand*-visir and the capitftn- pacha. As 
the visir penetrated into Egypt* the sheiks of 
villages, always £uthful to their system of 
obeying the enemy that happens to be pre* 
sent^, hastened to make their submission; 
but they confined themselves to professions 
of attachment, and furnished neither money 
Bor provisions^ but by compulsion. The 
Arabs also joined his army with a part c^ 
their cavalry* less with an intention to serve 
as auxiliaries, than to avoid his anger, and 
chiefly with an intention to live, during thi$ 
crisis, at the cjtpense of the country, aod to 
pillage the vanquished in a general action, 

Cairo had suffered too much in the former 
siege, to expose itself again to the same evils. 
The most perfect quiet pervaded the city, 
notwithstanding the neighbourhood of the 
enemy's armies ; but while they promised to 
make no movement, the inhabitants frankly 
confessed that they should be compelled to 
join the Turks, if they made their way into 
the city, and that the principal care of the 

* They extend this denommation even to the troops of 
the governmeat employed to enforce the collection of ira- 
po$ts« 
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French should be to guar4 aU die avenues* 
General Belliard. the better to assure him&elf 
of their obedience, kept the principal sheikh 
hostages in the.citadel. 

I have already spoken of the insults Mu- 
rad Bey, and his envoy, Osman-Bey-Bardi-» 
si, received from general Menou, and (he 
gross manner in which Murad's friendship 
and aid were rejected. This conduct neces« 
sarily disgusted him with the commander in 
chief, and destroyed all hope of his aid in case 
of extremity. When* general Belliard recall- 
ed the French troops from Upper Egypt, he 
invited Murad Bey to descend with his ;Ma«* 
malukes. This movement was made by 
Murad very tardily. A terrible plague^ 
which at that time ravaged those provinces^ 
attacked the Mamalukes, and each bey with'* 
drew himself into the desert with his ad- 
herents. 

As Murad Bey had not been led by any 
ostensible measures to declare himself openly 
before the events of the campaign wereknowHf 
be availed hipaself of their situation to main<- 
tain a species of neujtrality, that he might 
make terms with the conqueror. He Ipd aU 
ready learnt the first successes of the Engltsht 
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by whose agents he was pressed to declare for 
them. The sworn enemy of the Turks, whose 
perfidy he well knew, he expected nothing 
but vengeance from them, preceded by fair 
promises ; but he might expect some advan- 
tage from the protection of the EngHsh, and 
it was naturally to be supposed he would pro- 
vide himself with a support in that quarter, 

• • • 

against the case of the triumph of the Turks. 
These circumstances, however, little in- 
fluenced his conduct. To the hour of his 
death he uniformly gat'e marks of an undi- 
minished attachment to the French; and even 
at that period he prepared convoys of grain 
few them, of which he 'knew them to be in 
want. The disasters of the French army, and 
his inquietude for his future fortunes, ex- 
tremely affected this bey. His health was 
impaired by his anxiety. He was seized with 
the plague, to which he fell a victim on the 
2d of Floreal, after three days illness. 

The beys and Mamalukes greatly felt his 
loss. The situation of affairs not permitting 
them to convey his body to the tomb of the 
Mamalukes, in which a place had been as- 
signed to him near Ali Bey, he was interred 
at Saouagui near Tahta. The finest homage 
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that can be conceived was rendered tohk cou« 
rage; his companions in arms breaking his 
weapons over his tomb, and declaring that no 
one v<ras worthy to wield them. 

Mtirad Bey was hr from an ordinary man. 
He eminently possessed the virtues and defects 
of the degree of civilisation of the Mamalukes« 
Hurried away by the impetuosity of his 
temper, the first moments of his passions were 
terrible, but those which succeeded often 
carried him to a contrary excess. Gifted by 
Nature with that ascendancy of mind which 
calls certain men to rule others, he had the 
habit of governing without always knowing 
the springs he touched. Equally prodigal 
and rapacious, he denied nothing to his firiends^ 
and afterwards oppressed the people to pro* 
vide for his own wants. To these genetal 
features are to be added an uncommon strength 
of body, perfect bravery, and a constancy in 
misfortunes, which never abandoned him in 
the frequent difficulties of his active life. 

The beys after his death acknowledged £>r 
their chief Osman^Bey-Taoibourgi, who had 
been recommended to them by Murad Bey. 
The new chief sent to general Belliard his pro* 
iessions of attachment to the French, and 
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ffrombcs of suppties of grain ; . but all liis 
movements were extremely tardy, the more 
completely to regulate Ins conduct by circum^' 
stances. 

After the retreat of the troops from Rah- 
manieh^ and the return of the troops that had 
Itconnoitred the yisir's army, . the beys, see«^ 
ing various armies advance in concert against 
Cairoj while the troops from India descended 
the Nile, now. judged the afiairs of the French 
to be desperate, and thought it time openly 
to desert their cause. They therefore en- 
camped near the capitan-pacha and the Eng-* 
lith; yet, at the same time, they charged 
Husseiti Bey, their envoy to the French, to 
inform them of this measure, and to offer 
excuses, and declare they would commit no 
hostility against the French. In fact, they 
kept their word. 

The army of the East, at the time of their 
trrival in Egypt, had reached Rahmanieh in 
eight days after their landing ; and ten dayi 
after that they fought the battle of the Pyra- 
mids. The troops, before they could re* 
cover from the effects of their voyage, made 
diat long march without the means of conk- 
Voys of provisions either by land or water. 
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aodt before any ' re^ktions JOcaM bnor.pttiy Jikd 
to foraLsh them with subsistenoct Tbey^wem 
iwejSandjr harassed by the > Mamaliikes; 
Arabs^ atid the armed Fellahs •>: IFhey lii^ed 
on beans, pulse, maize, com^ wit^ a&\T cattbt 
«v:hich they accidentaliy fcund abandoiied ill 
dom^ of the iysiUage^ The 'Eogh^h a9ftty^di4 
not reach, Jiahknanieh till itbtty^three -day) 
ifter their htidihg^ ahhoa^ aidttd by thMf 
aumerous transports, a perfeaMy br^niidl 
S]($iem of conlvoys, by a large Ottilia oh tht 
Nile, and a mahitqde of.t^isiefej jand iup^ 
ported by the whole inHuehde of th« capittM^ 
pacfaa, who represented tbem t^ tk^iiihaltt^ 
tants as the 'defenders of Mah^metaHlstilii 
They were aftew^s^rds fot-t^h days iw proceeding 
fraih Rahmani^h to Embabeby which niar^ 
ihe French troops usually perfotmei iti^ks^ 
than. four days.- - 

This tardiness of general Hi;i^chiiisan'6o^id 
be 6ci:asioiiied>'only by hiis ^ar of beihg-He- 
featodby a sudden jo notion of ali the -Fl^iitSll 
Screes before the arrival tifthit i^isir ishduld 
divert their attention tovs^ard^ various^ paSatil 
and, by the desire of combining itis m6VlA 
ments with those of the Turlcs, to pneve iiPdtoi 
French frotli quktiiig C4iro^tO^|ive<bKUtletdi 
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boe of the armies without abandoning that 
eity to the other. Perhaps also he waited for 
the junction of the troops from India. They 
had arrived at Suez towards the end of Ger-« 
minal ; and part of them that had debarked^ 
•nd were waiting for the means necessary to 
pass the desert, were sickly, and the plague 
carried off several. . General Baird, unable to 
procure camels sufficient for his convoys, and 
fearing the visir would be defeated before he 
could pass the desert, reimbarked his troops 
to land them at Kosseir ; and agents of the 
imvp were sent into Upper Egypt to engage 
the Arabs to furqish a sufficient quantity c^ 
camels. These troops arrived at Kosseir on 
^ 3d of Prairial, at Kenneh on the l&th, and 
{Afterwards very slowly descended the Nile. 
Qeneral Baird was in the neighbourhood of 
Siout when the convention for. the evacuation 
of Cairo was signed. 

On the 28th of Floreal, general Hutchin- 
son arrived at Terraneh with the main body 
()f his army, and the capitan-pacha's troops, 
lie halted here some time, and halted again 
at^uardan \ and at this place it was he was 
joined by the Mamalukes. He did not at- 
rare ittU the ist of Messidor {9,0th of Jum) 
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in the neighbourhood df Embabeh; to in- 
vest Gizeh on the left bank of the Nik, 
while the visir pressed Cairo ' on the right 
bank. The English erected a bridge of b<utl5 
over the river at Chobra, to keep open a ooayu 
munication with the Turks, posting a guard 
on each side. . / 

The position of the French troops at Casso 
became very dangerous. The*encmy, it is 
true, continued lo;act with their usual tinui 
dity, employing Strong detachments to driiOD 
in feeble out-posts ; but tibey continaally 
narrowed the position of the French witfaoii 
giving it strength, for the Fwneh were Uttle 
less dispersed in the various forts amd'^pqsts of 
the immense circuit of that qity, lof the cita-^ 
del, of Boulac, OldCairo^^aniGi^ehf. Tbb 
troops were called upoa at Ofnce to withstand 
the exterior attack of about 45'>b00 men, and 
overawe within a numerous populace, naturalljd 
disposed to commotions, who, pqrceivirig that 
the French must evacuate the city, werd 
t-empted to find the means of conciliating thet 
visir, and escaping from his vengeance, ioAsU 
cilitating his entrance by an insurrection, -rt 

The French army could not make a sortid 

* This line included no less than 12,600 tols^. ^  '^^'^^ 
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forces .sttfit^iept to giircbatcle to one of 
,tl» two* armies without withdrawing all the 
ttoops fiom the avenues of the city. If they 
jaarched against the English, they delivered 
Cairo to the Turks j and if they attacked the 
flisbr, the English would seize Gizeh, in whi^ 
were part of the magazines. Sd<^ a moyfi«- 
oie&t might oiccecd if the enemy, deceived 
as tb the stceagthof the posts, ^ould suffer tht 
fftvoncaye moment to escape; but the French 
mi^t aUotoosbjevery thing by g «heck. 
, : . it .was in i^MOtthcttforc longer .*o foster the 
hope, of' defeating the enemy undia: the walls 
df Cairo.' A. retreat to Dainietta, where it 
X9aB. posiiiole to. find resources^ and to take a 
teoable position^ was scarcely practicable afi^r 
diat town and Lcsbeh werer occupied by .the 
Turks. A retreat to Alextodria was not 
more promising. The troops would have 
hid gceat, difficulty to have reached that place, 
even leaving at Cairo all their magazines, 
baggage, &c;,. iand would have accelfarated thfc 
fijl of Cairo by consuming ;its prcwisions.- 
U Cairo was to be abandoned* notlung re- 
mained but to reitirc into Upper Egypt ; but 
in. that case anununitioir was to be conveyed 
there, and almost all the boats were lost at 



Hdvnanieb. 6esj[d9S» what xcsQurefs co\M 
be expected in a country rjiy^ed by a rnost 
dreadful plague* 

If nothing was to be c}fpecte4 frop quiu 
ting* CairQi qot better founded was the hops 
of defending the town, in which there were 
not qiore than 6000 eifectivQ m^t^, and thgse 
dispersed over an imrpense extent of posts^ 
each too feeble tp resist any sepoijs Rttgqk* 
Most of the towers whigh defended the 
avenues n^ight be thrown down by a few dis- 
charges of artillery. All these posts 9.ni for* 
tifications, which appeared tp the enen?y tq 
be formidable, were really capable only of ;^ 
veiy short resistance. The trppps bad indeed 
raised with ^reat eyertioi) and rapidity spipc 
stronger redoubts between Cairo and 3oulac^ 
Shallow ditches sunl^ before the walj. of the 
works of Oiwh (^topped the English, whp 
opened trenches to attack thero* hardly wy 

post was strong enough to resist a cffffprdc-i 
main. One being carried, the whpje mi^^t 
follow. The junction of the insi^lated corp^ 
was become impracticable* l^ach jrernaine4 
at the enemy's mercy, and the revolt of the 
inhabitaotJt which would follow any dfsa^ter^ 

' y . 
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would have multiplied the embarrassments 
imd losses of the French. 

The provisioning the places had been neg^ 
lectedy and even opposed before the p^m*f 
paign. After its commencement, the receipt 
of imposts* had been very inconsiderable, be- 
cause sufficient detachments could not be sent 
into the provinces to enforce the payments. 
The director of the revenues in kind, al*? 
though the enemy was at the gates of Cairo, 
went into Upper Egypt veith an armed ves- 
sel; but the villages were ravaged by the 
plague, and deserted. . He had not a detach-? 
ment strong enough to penetrate into the in-r 
terior of the country where Mullcy Maham- 
med was in force, and he was compelled to 
return to Cairo, Foraging expeditions made 
in the province of Gizch, where the harvest 
was scarcely got in, were not sufficient for the 
ordinary consumption of the troops and the 
convoys sent to Rahmanieh. The French 
were obliged to purchase grain ; and, at the 
time of the blockade, they had provisions 
only to serve to the end of Messidor. 

The treasury was empty at the commence- 
fhent of the campaign, since which time nq- 
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tiling was recelvol but the produce of some 
duties levied at Cairo. The officers and va- 
rious persons attached to the army poured 
their savings into the treasury to provide for 
the daily expenditure.. The magazines of 
the artillery had been drained at the repeated 
instances of general Menou ; and what had 
been sent to Rahmanieh, had been lost there. 
At Cairo there were not 150 cartridges fox 
each piece, and there was a want of car- 
riages to remount the cannon. 

The plague had appeared at Cairo some 
time before the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and afterwards its devastation was hor^ 
rible. The old men could name but few 
instances when it had been equalled. The 
number of inhabitants in Cairo attacked in 
four months was estimated at 40,000. The 
number of French who entered the lazaretto 
with that malady had risen to 150 per day. 
The physicians, however, who owed their 
experience in the disease to their invincible 
courage, saved nearly two* thirds of their pa- 
tients. The contagion began to diminish in 
Messidor^ but the hospitals were still fulL a 
great nujo^iber of the soldiers being detained 
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there by the lingering nature of a recovery 
horn that disorder. 

General Bdliard received only vague orders 
ftom general Menou. The only point on 
which the commarfder in chief insisted^ was 
the defence of Cairo ; and he seint no plan of 
defence. After the retreat of the troops from 
Rahmanieh^ the communication with Alex*' 
andria had been difficult ; nevertheless two 
detachments of dromedaries arrived by the de- 
sert ; they brought no instructions to genenl 
Belliard» and he wrote to demand instructions. 

This want of communication with Alexan^ 
dria in part preserved a moral tranquillity to 
the troops at Cairo. Spies, and consequent 
terror and divisions, did not exbt in the same 
degree as at Alexandria. General Menou had 
however previously established a correspon? 
dence with the subalterns, and had even turned 
the heads of some. Instead of strenglliening 
the commanding officers with the confidence 
<^ their troops, the soldiery were taught to 
suspect several of them, especially those who 
were too frank to disguise their esteem for 
general Reynier. 

Although these artifices were of a nature 
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to discourage the soldiery^ tkey oould nat e^ 
£ice in them diat zetl and devotion to the 
public cause they had exhibited in the wont 
of circumstances, disposing them to <nduffc 
every thing, and undertake every thing to 
preserve Egypt, or at least postpone its loss ; 
but means were necessary to success, and wc 
liave seen that they were wanting ; the army 
<:ould not move to engage the enemy without 
being exposed to great disasters ; and the re- 
treat into Upper Egypt presented no resource 
or hope. If the enemy made an attack upon 
part of the posts, they must forte that quar- 
ter, and compel the troops at Cairo to sur- 
render at discretion. All that could be done 
was to deceive the timid enemy by bold and 
steady appearances, and to dictate the condi- 
tbns of retreat before succesjs had teujght them 
to estimate their power. . 

On the 3d of Messidor (224^ ef ^wne), the 
l^rench proposed a suspension c^ arms, and 
the conferences lasted till the SA. Theanxyf 
had succeeded in their attempt to intimidate 
the enemy, feeble w'orfcs presenting to thee^ 
a formidable exterior^ On the 9th a eonven- 
tion was signed, by which the French agreed 
to evacuate Cairo pa conditions/ similar to 
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those of* the treaty of £1- Arish. They Were 
to march with their arms^ artillery^ and bag- 
gage ; and were besides to carry away a cer« 
^tain number of horses, and whatever they 
judged convenient, with which they were to 
be conveyed to France in English vessels. As 
the French at Cairo were ignorant whether 
the provisions at Alexandria would permit 
any longer defence of that place, a clause was 
inserted in the convention, empowering Alex* 
andria to accept the same conditions within a 
limited time. 

The garrison of Cairo had twelve days to 
prepare for the evacuation, after which they 
marched to Aboukir, where they en^barked. 
They were accompanied in their march from 
Cairo to Rosetta by the English army, the 
troops of the capitan-pacha, ai^d the Mama* 
lukes. The most perfect harmony reigned 
between these adverse troops, who, a few 
days before, were compelled by their seyef^ 
duties, to cut each other's throats. 

The army could not endure to leave in 
Egypt* the remains of Kleber, of a general 
whose loss was every day more painfully felt. 
The ceremony of conveying these remains 
from fort Ibrahim Bey, where they had been 
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deposited, was announced by salutes from all 
the forts. The English and Turks, who had 
been previously informed ol* the intended 
honour, that the firing of the artillery might 
in the circumstances of th^ armies create no 
jealousies, joined in the funeral honours^ and 
answered by their cannon the salutes of the 
French. 
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CHAP. vi. 

kf JietMdtia, till tite tntire CvHiump- 
iion qf its Provisions. 

W^HILE one half of the English army and 
the. two Turkish armies acted in the interior 
of Egypt, and till the evacuation of Cairo, no 
remarkable event happened at Alexandria. 
The troc^ remained encamped upon the 
heights of Nicopolis^ round which they 
threw up si great quantity of earth. Pieces 
of cannon, of a large calibre, were taken from 
the works of Alexandria» to mount these en*- 
trenchments. This position, too extensive for 
the troops defending it, had another defect in 
preventing the assembling sufficient forces to 
prevent the English establishing themselves 
at Marabou ) which must be their first offen- 
sive operation. But if general Menou had 
confined himself merely to the defence of the 
works of Alexandria, he might momentarily 
have displaced the cannon, to oppose all his 
forcts to the enemy at the points where they 
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^should present themselves. THe greater part 
*of the labourers were ernployed on the en- 
trenchments of Nicbpolis, and the strength- 
ening the fortifications x)f Alexandria ptDcced- 
ed slowly. The new works round Alexan- 
dria were, however, at Jcngth lined ; and gc- 
Heral Menou ordired a new frdht to be con- 
structed next the sea, to shut in '6n the side 
*bf the port the spot where he had fixed hfe 
head-quarters. 

The necessity of shutting the avenues xifthe 
city, and strengthening theKrie of Works; had 
•hitherto retarded the constnrctiori of two forts, 
one on the heights of Cleopatra, and die other 
on the heights near Pompey*s Pillar. Thft 
occupation of these posts was necessary ta 
defend the approaches to the city 3 for the 
enemy being established on these points 
could thence command the whole city of 
Alexandria, the new port, and the communi- 
cations between the posts, and niight have 
made themselves master of the place in less 
than six days. The importance of th^ 
works had been frequently pointed out to ge- 
neral Menou, and the fortifying them had 
been recommended to him by general Rey- 
-mcr ^ his departu re. When that officer ha J 
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left Egypt^ a greater number of mei^were 
employed in these works, and they were ren^ 
dered capable of a defence. The inundation 
of lake Mareotis^ which now bathed the feet 
of the heights of Pompcy's Pillar, and narrow- 
ed the position of the French^ rendered the 
occupation of these heights still more inx« 
.portant, because they compelled the enemy 
either to attack merely one part of Alexan- 
dria> or to divide their army entirely to invest 
the place. 

General Samson and Bertrand, command- 
ing the engineers^ and general Songis, com* 
manding the artillery, directed, as far as it 
depended upon them, these works upon a|i 
excellent system of defence; but making 
useless efforts to instruct general Menou, they 
were frequently constrained to pursue the ri- 
diculous plans, and execute the useless works 
which he commanded. 

General Menou had constantly deceived 
himself respecting the state of provisions at 
Alexandria, and the state of the magazines, till 
the' instant when all communication with the 
interior of Egypt was cut off. It was not till 
Prairial (part of May and June) that he se- 
riously began to introduce economy into the 
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consumption of provisions. It was seen that 
the corn in the magazines would be soon tic^ 
hausted ; and rice was .mixed with it in the 
making of bread, at first in the proportion of 
two-thirds of corn and one of rice, and after- 
wards in equal proportions. The Arabs, 
tempted by the desire of gain, brought 
corn to Alexandria ; and all that was brought 
was purchased at a high price for the maga- 
zines of the army. These convoys, some ci 
which were considerable, furnished part of 
the consumption during two months. The 
treasiiry being empty, the officers, persons in 
civil employments, and the merchants, poured 
what money they had into it$ coffers, which 
served to pay the Arabs for their, corn, and 
defray other expenses. 

Although the spectacle of «d many unfortu- 
nate operations^ jealousies, informations, and 
the terror consequent on these, must univer*- 
sally discourage the troops, every individual 
was, nevertheless, resolved to su£F«r, to the ex- 
treme, for the honour of the army ; and it was 
universally felt, that, to give time to termi- 
nate the negotiations for peace, it was neces- 
sary to prolong the defence of Alexandria. 
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General Menou^ when he sent dway gene- 
lal Reyniefy. had not written directly against 
him. In subsequent dispatches he announced^ 
that die departure of that general had extin- 
fished all the parties that had paralysed his 
efibrts : he renewed his engagements to pre- 
9er¥e Egypt# and continued to deceive the 
^IQverament i^ false reports of the circum^ 
stances of the army» land the eirents of the 
campaign; hoping to destroy^. by flattering 
appearanc£S» the efiect that mxist be produced 
by the denunciation of his many mistakes. 
Although general Menou's conduct to gene* 
xal Reynier could not be justified^ success 
would have at least given him a plausible ex« 
.cttse ; but then he must have -known how to 
have obtained success — must have learat to ftel 
that the only means of success was the junction 
of the whole army, and active and bold move* 
ixRsnts in the interior of Egypt^^^and must 
liave comprehended, that, instead of temaining 
shut up inAlexandria, the post of general 
in obtef'was with the main body of the 
army* 

The members of the Institute and the ' 
Commission of Arts, who, after the first events 
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of thr campaign, had come to Alexandria v^ 
tibfce securest place for persons without military 
employment, had obtained, towards the end 
of Floreal {about the middle of May), per-^ 
mission to depart for France^ They embark-; 
ed in a ^miall vessel ; but when they wtm 
quitting the port, the English refused to let 
them pass. They attempted to return, and 
were menaced with being sunk by the French, 
After several days anxiously past, general 
Menou took off his prohibition to their en* 

r 

tering the port, and they returned to Alex- 
andria, where, incorporated in a national 
guard, composed of persons in civil situations^ 
and other Frenchmen not belonging to the 
army, they did the interior duty of the. 
place. 

The ^cle in the conventi6n for evacuating 
Cairo, permitting the garrison of Alexandria 
to accept the same conditions, was notified to 
him on the 18th of McssidorY7^A of July J • 
Being informed of the negotiations carrying 
on for peace, it was certainly right to lengthen 
out the defence of Alexandria as long as itS: 
provisions*, and the enemy's timidity, would 
permit. It was known also, that admiral 
Gantheaume's squadron was bringing sucr 
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cams. The corvette Heliopolis, which en- 
tered the port towards the end of Prairial^ had 
been detached fi-om that squadron when the 
admiral was obliged to bear away from Alex- 
andria, having been seen by the English when 
at thirty leagues from that place. The squa- 
dron, however, might still arrive, and bring 
reinforcements. These motives were univer- 
s^Uy felt, and the proposition was rejected. 

General Menou ought to have taken an 
immediate and exact account of the provisions 
of Alexandria, and calculated the time the 
place could' hold out. He might have fore- 
seen that the first operation of the English 
would be to seize on Marabou, to inter- 
cept the provisions brought by the Arabs ; 
he ought to have lengthened out, as much as 
possible, by incidental negotiations, the parley 
for the acceptation of the 'treaty of the con- 
vention of Cairo, and thus to keep in his 
hands the means of saving the French vessels 
in the port of Alexandria. 

Genei;al Menou was in haste to dispatch a 
vessel to France, to announce the evacuation 
of Cairo. He did not perceive that this was 
to be in haste to accuse himself, inasmuch as 
the evacuation was the result of his feeble 
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plans ; and the main body of the army being 
at Cairo, he, the general in chiefs ought to 
have been there also, to prevent the evacua- 
tion. General Menou added, in his dispatches, 
that he had provisions for several inonths, 
declaring that he would never capitulate at 
Alexandria^ and promising to bury himself 
beneath the ruins of the city. He who 'makes 
such engagements in tV face of Europe should 
know how to keep them* 

The English and Turkish armies folIowe4 
the garrison of Cairo to Aboukir. When the 
greater part of the garrison was embarked, the 
generals of these armies, learning that the 
terms of Cairo were rejected by the French 
in Alexandria^ and that the Arabs conveyed 
provisions into the city, and being ignorant 
bow long the garrison of that place could 
subsist, resolved on operations to accelerate 
its reduction. 

On the 28th of Thermidor (the l6th of 
.August J, they increased their flotilla in lake 
Mareotis, where they also sent a great number 
of boats and vessels to convey the troops. 
Their plan was to draw the attention of the 
French, by a false attack on the camp on the 
heights of Nicopolis, while they landed near 
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Marabou, and established themselves on th^ 
oeck o£ land which separates the lake from 
the sea. We h4ve already seen^ that beside 
the defect of the position of Nicopolis being 
too extensive for the number of the French, 
it had that also of occupying all the dispose- 
able troops, none remaining to oppose any 
other attack. 

On the 29th of Thermidor, before day* 
break, a troop, consisting of 2000 Albanians, 
atacked a sand-hill which commanded the 
sea-shore before the left of the French camp^ 
and instantly began to entrench tKemselves in 
that position. The troops occupying this 
advanced post retired into the entrench- 
ments, whose artillery made a well-direc- 
ted fire upon the enemy. Two compa- 
nies of grenadiers then made a sortie, fell 
upon the Albanians, and forced them to fly, 
leaving behind many killed and wounded. 
The Albanians rallied near the English camp, 
but contented themselves with making irrer 
gular attacks during the rest of the day upoe 
the advanced posts. The English troops had 
marched during these movements, and 6000 
men formed behind the heights situated be- 
tween the lakes and the first bridge of Alex^ 
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andrla. The advanced post on that side re- 
tired toward the bridge. These heights be- 
ing within cannon-shot of the French camp, 
the English remained masked behind it, 
showing only a small body of troops. Gene- 
ral Menou detached two companies of gre- 
nadiers of the 25th, two companies of the 
75th, and a battalion of the same demi-bri- 
gade, amounting, in all, to 400 men, to drive 
back 6000 of the enemy. The soldiers at- 
tempted this movement with all the vigour 
that was to be expected of them. They 
ascended the hill with the step of a charge, 
and drove in the English advanced corps. 
But having gained the summit, they received 
the fire of the second line ; and, finding them- 
selves too weak, they returned to the camp 
without the enerhy making any attempt to 
pursue them. The enemy at that time had 
cavalry, of which they did not avail them- 
selves, to cut off the retreat of this little 
body of troops. 

The French then saw lake Mareotis co- 
vered with boats and vessels filled with 
troops, and protected by fifty gun-boats. 
This flotilla at sun-rise v^^s opposite to Pom- 
pey's Pillar. Contrary winds had retarded 
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Its progress, and prevented its arriving at day- 
break at the appointed place of debarkation. 
It was seen to direct its course towards the 
mouth of a canal choked up, by which lake 
Mareotis formerly communicated with the 
sea. Here had been stationed the French 
flotilla, consisting of eighteen vessels under 
the protection of three 18-pounders, from 
the time of evacuating the isle of Mar 
riout, which was a few days before. It was 
evident, that the English flotilla proceeded 
towards this point, and would land their 
troops a little beyond, to seize the neck of 
land of Marabou, and attack that post. But 
it was impossible' to make general Menou 
com]prehend that. General Songis, who first 
penetrated the enemy's design, in vain en-r 
treated him not to disquiet himself with their 
false attack on the camp of Nicopolis, and 
to march troops to • oppose the execution of 
their real attack. General Menou still re- 
mained with the main body of the troops in 
the camp, ordering the flotilla to be followed 
only by a battalion of the 21st light, 100 
foot guides, and 120 dragoons. This de- 
tachment, merely of 500 men, kept pace 
with the flotilla till it approached Marabou^ 
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where the boats divided^ to land the troops 
at two different points. The detachnient 
was too weak to prevent the landing of 6Q00 
of the enemy, which the transports contained, 
on a flat shore, commanded by the gun-boats, 
and retired towards the hollows of the ancient 
canal « 

The French flotilla was too much inferior 
tp that of the enemy to keep its station on 
the lake, and there was no creek to which 
it could retire with safety. The French 
therefore endeavoured to convert the vessels 
into fire-ships, to throw disorder into the 
English flotilla as it passed; but the wind 
not favouring this project, the vessels burnt 
at too great a distance to do any mischief. 

The English having made good their land- 
ing, attacked the post of Marabou, keeping 
a heavy cannonade on it by land and sea. 
This post, which was no other than an old 
mosque, built on a rock detached from the 
continent, was soon a heap of ruins, and 
capitulated on the 3d of Fructidor {Qlst of 
August). Of three vessels anchored near the 
fort, two were sunk, and the third, on the 
1st of Fructidor, gained Alexandria greatly 
damaged. 
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After the taking of Marabou, the English 
detached on the 4th of J^'ructidbr into the out^ 
ward harbour of the old port» one frigate^ sb^ 
corvettes^ and sever^ light vessels, and vi* 
gorously cannonaded the tropp^ that wen? 
posted pn tjie 9th of Thermidor on the banks 
of the ancient canal* They took the right of 
that body in rear^ while the flotilla on lake 
Mareotis harassed the left with its j^^. Tha 
Ij^nglish troops advanced to occupy this po- 
sition, amounting at this time to 8000 menu 
having received various reinforcements, and, 
among others, a regiment pf dragoons, and 
some Mamalukes. Notwithstanding this su- 
periority, they (Ud not vigorously push the 
small body of 600 French, who, ably com- 
manded by general Eppler, checked them 
for a mppient, and then retired in good 
order, 

The French army then took a positipn with 
the right to fort le Turcq, and the left to the 
heights of Pompey's Pillar. Troops were 
drawn from the camp pf Nicopqlis to occupy 
these heights. There were only left 2200 
inpn to defend Nicopolis against the English 
anpy. The rest of the trpops occupied the 
works of Alexandria! with the sailors^ the . 
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Invalids, the recovering sick, and national 
guard. 

It was eictrerhely important to ptfeydnt thifc 
enemy seizing on fort le Turcq; because, 
With batteries on that point, they could sink 
all the vessels in the old harbour. 

The English remained sevferal days withdut 
any new enterprise. On the 8th, about 
eleven o'clock at night, about 800 English 
horse and Mamalukes turned the first ad* 
vanced posts of the French, making a few 
prisoners, while a column of infantry pur* 
sued the sea shore. The third battalions of 
the 18th and 2ist long stopped their pi*o- 
gresss but being taken and flanked by th6 
cavalry, they fell back upon fort le Turcq. 
The English failing to carry this f0rt by suf-*- 
prise, took a position near the place, and 
opened trenches to attack it in form. 

The troops were dispersed roiind Alex- 
andria, every where too feeble to resist the 
enemy, who, at evefy point, could present 
infinitely superior forces. All that remained 
to be done to prolong the siege was to con* 
sider Alexandria as a gfeat entrenched camp, 
to shut up the troops in the works, preserv- 
ing always in the centre a strong disposeable 
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force, to oppose the enemy wherever they 
might attack the line of works. To effect 
this, it was necessary to evacuate the camp 
of Nicopolis, and to occupy without Alex- 
andria only fort Ic Turcq, the heights of 
Pompey's Pillar, part of the Arabs' works, 
and Cleopatra's redoubt* By this disposition, 
Alexandria might still have been disputed 
some time with an enemy little given to en- 
terprise ; but even if general Menou had 
known how to embrace this plan, he had no 
longer opportunity, for provisions and water 
began to faiL There remained only suffi-*- 
cient to serve till the beginning of Vende- 
miaire {the latter end of September)* The 
soldiers, for a long time receiving only bread 
made of equal quantities of corn and rice, 
with a little horse-flesh, were reduced by 
this unwholesome food -, and the water, be-* 
come brackish, occasioned several disorders, 
particularly the scurvy. There were more 
than 2000 sick in the hospitals. Others, re- 
covering from sickness or maimed, were in a 
state only to do duty in the forts. There re- 
mained only 3000 men that could be brought 
into action, and they were worn, out with 
privations and preceding fatigue. 
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From these circumstances it was seen, that 
even if Alexandria could be longer defended, 
fandine would soon compel it to capitulate^ 
and that it would be better to submit to a 
capitulation before the English had further 
pressed the town and gained greater success, 
because the French could still dictate the 

• ^ 

terms of capitulation* But no one dared 
speak on the subject to general Menou. He 
neither knew how to^ fight nor to capitulate j 
and forty days before had announced to the 
government, that he had provisions [for six 
months, and had declared his unshaken reso- 
lution never to capitulate. On the 9th of 
Fructidor, however, some generals and com- 
manders of corps communicated their opinion 
to him. General ^Menou immediately dis- 
patched a person to the English, to demand 
a suspension of arms for three days, during 
which they might treat for the evacuation ; 
which was granted. The generals were as- 
sembled the next day in a council of war, 
in which it was agreed, it was useless to pro- 
long the defence of the town, and the con- 
ditions that should be proposed to the Eng- 
lish were fixed. General Menou, faithful 
to his system of transferring his errors to 
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othcrs) declared that the evacuation of Cain) 

t 

had iflduced the necessity of that of Alex* 
andria, and spoke no longer of burying him^' 
self beneath the ruins of that town. Minutes 
of this council of war, and of the motives 
which induced the generals to treat, were 
drawn up. The capitulation was signed od 
the 12th| and ratified on the 15 th, by the 
principal generals » - 

On the 15 th of Fructidor, forts le Tureq 
and Diivivieri and the camp of Nicopolis, 
were delivered into the hands of the English^ 
who engaged to convey the garrison to France^ 
and the French troops embarked with arms 
and baggage; 

Three frigates, and other vessels in the 
port of Alexandria, were delivered up to the 
enemy. Captain Villeneuve, who command'- 
ed the frigates^ wished, when the army was 
disposed to capitulate, to attempt to sail out 
of the port during the night, to save these 
vessels if possible^ or at least not to lose them 
without resistance } but he could not obtain 
general Menou's approbation* 

In a very awkward manner, an article was 
introduced into the capitulation^ relative to 
the collections made by the members of the 
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Institute and die Commission of the Art$» 
The English were unwilling to agrcfe to this 
article; hut the collectors, by their steadi- 
ness in refusing to sacrifice their collections^ 
and their menace to bum them, overcame 
the difficulty, and they left behind only 
some statues of rude sculpture, and a sa)rco<* 
phagus of granite. 

The troops began their embarkation on 
the first decade of Vendemiaire, and son^ 
vessels quitted the coast of Egypt at the 
time that the preliminaries of peace were 
signing at London, containing the article by 
which this province was to be restored to the 
Turks. 

Thus terminated the expedition to Egypt^ 
So true is it> that a commander of mean 
talents destroys by his single influence all the 
powers and resources placed in his handsk 
But assuredly few armies have founded a 
better right to admiration than the army of 
the French in Egypt. Landed on a foreign 
isoil, the fatal event of the naval engagement 
at Aboukir placed an impassable barrier be« 
tween them and their country; but they 
were not dispirited. A rapid march conveys 
them into the heart of the country, and every 
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Step is marked by a victory. Each day bringi 
them almost infinite fatigue^ dangers con« 
tinually increasing, and privations of almost 
every kind ; but none of those enjoyments 
which divide the soldier's time with danger^ 
and make him forget the painful moments. 
of his life. Officers and soldiers volunta-- 
lily supported this painful situation, appre-? 
ciatings by the obstinacy of the enemy in 
their repeated attacks^ how inestimable the 
possession of Egypt would be to their coun- 
try i and this idea compensated in their eyes 
for all they could suffer. 

The disasters of the last campaign do not 
extinguish the glory of the French army. 
Dispersed by the feeble plans of their gene- 
ral, they nevertheless long imposed at every 
point upon the enemy, always superior in 
numbers ; and their determined aspect in the 
most critical situations constantly slackened 
the enemy's march. 

The only military operation that does ho- 
nour to the English is their debarkation ; and 
the success of that they owe fo their fleet ; 
for 6000 men that they threw at once upon 
the coast were checked by 1700, forced to 
watch at the same time over the whole 
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extent of the bay of Aboukir, and consc* 
quently incapable of acting together ^ the 
point of attack* 

The English army after its landing did not 
attempt to approach Alexandria until the 2d 
of Ventose* There they ought to have 
found the whole French army concentrated ; 
but they found only 4000 men ; who never- 
theless disputed the ground, intimidating 
them to such a degree that they dared not 
attack the town ^ and, far from availing 
themselves . of their advantages, stood cai 
the defensive, and entrenched themselves. 

On the 30th of Ventose the French 
marched out to attack them, in- a stfx>ng 
and narrow position, time to fortify which 
had been given them* Gun-boats on the 
sea and lake Maadieh covered their flanks* 
Their troops were double in number. The 
darkness of the night, and the death of se- 
veral comnianding officers, threw disorder 
into the French army,* and the commander 
in chief, keeping himself at a distance, nei- 
ther could form the troops anew himself, 
nor would confide the charge to any other 
officer. His movements overthrew and di- 
spersed the cavsjry. The army is compelled 
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to retirtfi and the English lose this occasion 
aldo to avail themselves of their success.- , 

Shut up in their entrenchments^ they 
attempt no mbvement till twenty days after- 
wards> when they matched to Rosetta^ an im« 
portant post to them> but which the French 
army did not attempt to preserve* 

They remain a month at Rosetta, before 
they proceed towards Rahmanieh^ which it 
was equally important for them to occupy^ 
to intercept the communication between 
Alexandria and Cairo. The troops they 
found there^ too few to resist, retired to- 
wards Cairo. It was the interest of the 
English to follow theoi by rapid marches^ 
and they employed forty days in marching 
over a space that the French usually, tra^ 
versed in font 4 

They finally arrive at Cairo with the capi- 
tan-pacha> where they are joined by the 
visir: and these armies^ six times more 
numerous than the 'French^ still fear the 
hazards , of an engagement, and receive 
rather than dictate the law in the treaty of 
evacuation 4 

They then descend towards Alexandria^ 
and the same supineness infects all their 
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operations ; and it is the want of provisions^ 
rather than their enterprise, which accele* 
rates the fell of that place. 

The expedition of the English ha$ sucr 
ceeded; but /^they have gathered only thp 
laurels of supcess ^ for never did they insure 
victory either by their military movements, 
their courage, or their enterprise* Their 
timid march, notwithstanding their enormous 
superiority, perfectly points out what would 
have been their fete if the chief of the army 
of the East had been worthy of his troops^ 
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of dragoons • 

Mamalukes and Sy- 
rians 



Detachment of the 22d 
light 

Ditto of the 14th of 
dragoons 

Artillery and miners- • 



22d hght 

Dromedaries 

1 4th of dragoons • • < 
Syrians , 

Artillery and miners* 



80. 



430 
30 



Total* ••• 



7730 



32 



110 



I 



2744 



Number of Troops capable of taking the Field, but spread ov 



Infantry 
Cavalry 



13,372J 
1,661' 



Total 



15,033| 

N. B. This statement includes only the privates, drummers, and bandi 
34S artillery-men serving the field-pieces ; 751 guards, conductors, and i 
army; 107 physicians, surgeons, and chemists; and 95 members of the ^ 
auxiliary corps. ' 



General 

of division- 

Reynier, 



Gelieral r22d light, 2 four- ^ 
of bri^de < pounders 

Robm. 1 9th of the line, 2 •— 

General f 13th, 2 — 

of brigade < 

Baudot. ( 85th, 2 — 

A company of artillery, with 4 

eight-pounders and 2 howitzers. 



General 

of division 

Friant. 



General i 

of brigade \ 

Zayonchek. ( 

General i 
of brigade -I 
Delegorgue. < 
A. company 

eight-poun( 



Artillery ^ General of division Songis, commandanU 

^' . \ General of brigade Faultrier. 
Enrineers \ General of brigade Samson, commandant. 
^ ' ( General of brigade Bertrand. 

L General of division Beillard, commandant. 

Upper Egypt. General of brigade Donzelot. 
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